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PREFACE, 


— 


meee N the following pages an attempt is made to trace 
the general characteristics of Girlhood ; to indicate 
its duties, its responsibilities, and the spirit in 
Banu which they should be undertaken and discharged ; 
to present those types of it which are worthiest of imitation ; to 
sketch its amusements and occupations; and to consider by 
what means its higher and purer qualities may be developed. 
A book ‘about’ Girls, this is also a book ‘for’ Girls ; and its 
primary aim is to encourage them in the pursuit of the Higher 
Life ; to secure from them a recognition of the fact that they 
are not to live for themselves or for Society, but that each, in 
her sphere, may do some good, true, and honest work, and 
may give unto others according to the measure of her own 
gifts. Of late years, a wiser and loftier view of the principles 
on which the education of our Girls should be conducted has 
obtained considerable acceptance ; but there is still room for a 
protest against the disposition of Society to confine them to 
fashionable frivolities or doom them to indifference or neglect. 
The care, the vigilance, the thought we expend upon our Boys 
is still too often withheld from our Girls, who are ‘ brought up’ 
as if, as Women, they would fill no important place nor have 
to do any serious work. They are too seldom assisted to form 
habits of self-reliance, industry, and thoughtfulness, or to de- 
vote their mental activity to the acquisition of knowledge. 
They are too seldom trained to assume, with a due sense of 
their importance, the obligations that Womanhood devolves 
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upon them, and hence it is that Woman still fails to exercise 
all that inspiriting, refining, and elevating influence which we 
might reasonably expect from her. In a word, we too often 
treat our Girls as if they would never be Women ! 

This book, then, has been written with the intention of im- 
pressing upon every girl that she has a place in life to fill, and 
a work in life to do; that she has faculties to cultivate, and 
affections to expand ; and that her girlhood should be so spent 
as to fit her for a noble and gentle womanhood. As daughters 
or sisters, wives or mothers, or simply as helpers of their fellow- 
creatures in any capacity that may present itself, Women have 
laid upon them the burden of a great trust. ‘ All women,’ says 
one of their own sex, ‘may not have husbands to praise them, 
or children to rise up and call them blessed. All women are 
not even free, literally, to entertain strangers and bring up 
children ; but all women, if they will be good women, can and 
must show their faith by their works. What girl or woman 
would desire to stand in her place, at last, empty-handed ? 
The summons is to work while it is called to-day, to obtain a 
good report, and, while no worker receives the full reward 
here, to go forth and receive the crown yonder.’ 

In our first chapter, we contemplate the Girl at Home: what 
she is or might be in her domestic relations ; how far as Sister 
or as Daughter she contributes to the refinement and well- 
being of the Family ; and we endeavour to lay down some 
general rules for the promotion of Home Happiness and the 
preservation of Home Peace. Here, as throughout the book, 
the didactic portions are relieved by the introduction of per- 
sonal anecdotes and biographical illustrations ; nor do we omit 
to quote from the best writers such reflections, suggestions, or 
images, as may be helpful and appropriate. 

The Girl in her Leisure Hour is the subject of our second 
chapter, in which we consider the studies and amusements, 
the lighter and graver elements, of her daily life ; and how they 
should be arranged, methodised, and kept each within the 
limits of moderation, 
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In our third chapter, we survey the Girl at School: the Girl 
and her Friends—the manner in which she takes up her school- 
work, the companionships she cultivates ; and we dwell upon 
the use that should be made of the golden opportunities of 
school-life, the influence of early friendships, and the relations" 
that ought to exist between the Girl and her Teachers. 

We next come to consider the Girl Abroad—that is, in 
Society ; and there we are brought face to face with numerous 
types of Girlhood—the Superficial Girl, the ‘Fast’ Girl, the 
Girl Asthetic, the Dancing Girl, and so on. We see the Girl 
as she too often is and should zo# be, and the Girl as she might 
be if she formed a true and high Ideal, and strove to realise it. 
Something is said of the graces we expect to find in our Girls— 
Courtesy, Modesty, Self-respect, Sympathy. 

No inconsiderable portion of a Girl’s early years is spent, or 
should be spent, in her Garden ; and therefore we present in 
some detail the poetical aspects of the Garden, its graceful 
and picturesque associations, its romance, and its traditions. 
Believing that the pursuit of Gardening is singularly wholesome 
both for mind and body, that it invigorates while it refines, 
that it blends use with beauty, we introduce in our sixth 
chapter a comprehensive ‘ Gardener’s Calendar,’ and point out 
the work to be done in the Amateur’s Garden for each month 
of the year. It is believed that the Girl-Gardener will find 
here all the practical information she needs to enable her to 
cultivate her garden-plot with success. We have been much 
indebted in preparing these monthly hints to Messrs. Loudon, 
Robinson, Bright, Paxton, and others; but we have interwoven 
the results of our own experience, and the whole, we believe, 
is comprehensive and trustworthy. It will be seen that our 
Gardening pages are freely brightened by choice quotations 
from the poets. 

In Chapter VIL, under the head of ‘The Girl’s Library,’ we 
furnish our readers with careful lists of the Books, the best 
Books, in the chief departments of English Literature—in 
Poetry, Fiction, History, Biography, Travel and Discovery, 


. 
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Theology, Essays, and Science. These lists have cost no small 
labour in their preparation, and we trust they will afford con- 
siderable assistance to the young student who desires to know 
‘what to read and how to read.’ 

The Girl in the Country comes before us in our eighth 
chapter, and we accompany her through the various seasons 
of the rural year, dwelling on the pleasures of a country life, 
and the beneficial results of a loving study of Nature. ‘Though 
the absence of the love of Nature,’ says Ruskin, ‘is not an 
assured condemnation, its presence is an invariable sign of 
goodness of heart and justness of moral perception, though by 
no means of moral practice; that in proportion to the degree 
in which it is felt, will probably be the degree in which all 
nobleness and beauty of character will also be felt; that where 
it is originally absent from any mind, that mind is in many 
other respects hard, worldly, and degraded ; that where, having 
been originally present, it is repressed by art or education, that 
repression appears to have been detrimental to the person 
suffering it; and that wherever the feeling exists, tt acts for good 
on the character to which it belongs.’ 

Lastly, in our ninth chapter, we inquire ‘What the Girl 
Might and Should Be,’ illustrating our remarks by examples of 
Noble Girlhood from the lives of Noble Women, and frankly 
encouraging our Girls to live a life of lofty aim and great accom- 
plishment. We want in them the courage to do right, and to 
suffer, if need be, for the truth ; an active interest in the well- 
being of others; a generous scorn of all that is mean and 
cowardly and false ; a calm indifference to the world’s frivolous 
objects and idle pleasures ; a deep sense of the responsibilities 
incumbent upon them; and an unswerving resolve to follow 
in the path of duty. We want them as Girls to be good and 
true, that they may ripen into good and true Women. To this - 
end may the following pages assist them | 
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‘A hand to do, a head to plan, 
A heart to feel and dare.’ 
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A smile of hers was like an act of grace ; 

She had no winsome looks, no pretty frowning, 

. Like daily beauties of the vulgar race : 

But if she smiled, a light was on her face, 

A clear, cool kindliness, a lunar beam 

Of peaceful radiance, silvering o’er the stream 

Of human thought with unabiding glory.’ 

HARTLEY COLERIDGE, 


‘Love, and faith, and dear domestic ties, ; 
And converse with old friends, and pleasant walks, 
Familiar faces and familiar books, 
Study, and art, upliftings unto prayer, 
And admiration of the noblest things.’ 
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CHAPTER IL 


THE GIRL AT HOME. 


‘Gentle thoughts, when they may give the foil, 
Save them that yield, and spare where they may spoil.’ 
T. Heywoop. 


a ‘Our home is still home, be it ever so homely.’ 
d C. Dipin. 


Definition of ‘a Girl’—The Girl in her Domestic Relations—The Girl as 
Daughter—Agnes Jones, the Hospital Nurse—Extract from ‘ The Ladies’ 
Calling ’—Disobedience and Disrespect to Parents reprehended—Gen ze 
Eliot quoted—The Girl as Sister—What Great Men have owed to their 
Sisters—Tender Relation between Sister and Brother—Mary Sidney's 
Lament—Macaulay and his Sisters—His Letter to his Sister Margaret— 
The Relation between Sisters—Hannah More and her Sisters—The 
Girl’s Home Duties—Idle Girls to be pitied—Wordsworth’s Lines— 
Catherine Spooner—The ‘ Soft Answer’ a Promoter of Home Happiness 
—The First Quarrel to be avoided—How Home Peace is disturhed— 
Peliteness should begin at Home—Ordey Essential to Home Happiness 
—How the Girl may ensure it—Method and System absolutely necessary 
to Success—Early Rising enjoincd—Formulas not always Practical— 
The Review of each Day’s Actions helpful in the Art of Living Well— 
Miss Wilford’s Story, ‘A Maiden of Our Own Day,’ quoted. 






mameEN venturing on the pleasant task of describing 
pe ‘Girls and their Ways,’ I rely on the sympathies 
] ag} and kindly feelings of my readers. There is little 
Eike difficulty in defining what the ‘Girl’ is, for most 
judgments are alike respecting her. So far as I know there is a 
general consensus of opinion in her favour. The Girl is usually 
the mother’s companion and the father’s pet ; and whilst in rot 
a few families the ominous hint has been heard that the boy 
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2 THE GIRL IN HER TEENS. 


could be dispensed with—that, to say the least of it, his absence 
would be endured with calmness—no such hint is thrown out 
as regards the Girl. She remains the inevitable, the indis- 
pensable. Nothing can be done without her. She must be 
foremost in the family’s councils; she must share in and con- 
tribute to the family’s pleasures. Uncles caress and aunts 
adore her; grandfathers lavish smiles upon her, and grand- 
mothers consent to be wheedled by her. She may be defined, 
therefore, as the sunshine of domestic life ; she is the charm of 
the home, the queen of the fireside. 

I speak of the Girl in her ‘teens’—as she is, or ought to be, 
in the happy period that intervenes between childhood and 
womanhood. Never is the woman, I think—however blessed 
may be her later years, however devoted may be her love of 
husband and children, not even though her ambition be 
gratified, though all her wishes be fulfilled—so happy as in the 
years between twelve and twenty. Then she rests in her mother’s 
encircling arms; she is sustained by her father’s experience 
and sagacity ; her brothers wait upon her and dote upon her; 
she enjoys, perhaps, a sister’s sweet companionship, and life 
comes to her like a rose from which all the thorns have been 
removed. 

It is needless to say that the Girl presents herself for exami- 
nation under several aspects. First, we must regard her as the 
Daughter. And in no other capacity does she appear more to 
advantage when she is true to herself, when she understands 
and discharges a daughter’s duties, and while enjoying a 
daughter’s privileges, takes upon herself a daughter’s obliga- 
tions. When a mother can say—‘I rely upon my daughter: 
to have her in my place is just as if I were there myself.’ 
When a father can say—‘I have implicit confidence in my 
daughter ; she has never deceived, never disobeyed me.’ When 
doth parents can say—‘Our daughter thoroughly understands 
us, and we thoroughly understand her ; the most entire sympathy 
exists between us.’ Such a daughter as Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘ Miss 
Marjoribanks,’ only a little softer, or perhaps her ‘Rose in 
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June ;’ or one or other of those charming heroines of Miss 
Austen ; or that delightful creation of Sir Walter Scott, ‘Rose 
Bradwardine ? or George Eliot’s not less delightful ‘ Mary 
Garth.’ There is a sentence which always pleases me in Mrs. 
Gaskell’s ‘Wives and Daughters,’ when she is speaking of 
Molly Gibson and her father, the surgeon. ‘The child grew 
to understand the father well, and the two had the most 
delightful intercourse together—half banter, half seriousness, 
but altogether confidential friendship.’ Molly Gibson, by the 
way, is as fair a type of English girlhood and maidenhood as 
one can wish to meet with. 

But turning to the world of realities, we find a bright example 
of a true daughter in the life of Agnes Jones, the hospital nurse. 
From her earliest years she desired to become a missionary, and 
devoted her young days to the care of the sick and poor around 
her. Yet though her longing for some active mission-work 
was so deep and strong, we do not find that she neglected 
her home duties to gratify that longing at their expense. Here 
is a picture of the sweet influence she exercised on all who had 
any claim of kindred or affection on her: ‘We might fill 
volumes with passages showing how she thought over the 
verses she read and tried to draw teaching from all,’ writes her 
sister, ‘but I must pass on to speak of what can be learned 
only incidentally from her journal—the quiet beauty of her 
home life. Visitors in the house saw the simple, unaffected 
girl, so quiet and unpretending, though ever ladylike and 
cheerful, and knew nothing of the deep inner life which was 
the motive of her consistent walk. But they could not fail to 
see that while her days were spent among the poor, no home 
duty was ever neglected, and her mother’s slightest wish would 
at all times make her give up her own plans. Long before the 
party assembled in the breakfast-room, Agnes might be seen 
returning from the garden laden with flowers, which she 
delighted to arrange in the sitting-rooms with a skill and taste 
peculiarly her own. If the servants happened not to be suffi- 
ciently skilful to undertake all that was required, she would 
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spend hours in the kitchen preparing confectionery, etc. ; and 
when my mother came down in the morning to give orders, she 
frequently found that Agnes had been in the kitchen from five 
o’clock, and that all was prepared. In all the arrangements of 
the farm and garden she took the greatest interest, and was 
ever ready to do anything to help my mother and save her 
from anxiety and fatigue. On first coming to Fahan, I find 
from her journal, it had been sometimes a great trial to her to 
give up her visiting of the poor when guests at home required 
her attention, and she even questioned with herself how far it 
was right to yield the point; but it was not long before her 
peculiarly just and calm-judging mind had discerned where 
the line was to be drawn, and it was often a marvel to those 
who knew where her heart lay to see with what sweet cheer- 
fulness she would devote herself to the amusement of 
the friends and relatives who visited us during the summer 
months.’ 

All daughters, I need hardly say, are not like Agnes Jones. 
Some there are who prove a thorn in the side of their parents 
by their wilfulness, disobedience, devotion to trivial pleasutes, 
and neglect of household interests. Some there are who keep 
their smiles for the outside world, their radiant looks for 
‘company,’ and favour the home circle only with frowns and 
gloomy countenances, What, however, can be more painful 
than such exhibitions of filial ingratitude ? I often shudder 
when I hear a daughter’s snappish reply or impertinent retort 
to a fond and faithful parent ; I shudder, for never yet did I 
know an ungrateful daughter make a happy wife or mother. 
Our evil qualities thrive apace, and when not checked and 
arrested in childhood, overgrow and encumber our whole 
nature like rank weeds. 

The author of ‘The Ladies’ Calling’ says quaintly but 
soundly :—‘ Youth is apt to be foolish in its designs, and heady 
in the pursuit of them; and there can be nothing more 
deplorable than to have it left to itself And therefore God, 
who permits not even the Brutes to destitute their young ones 
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till they attain to the perfection of their kind, has put children 
under the guidance and protection of their Parents, till by the 
maturing of their judgments they are qualified to be their own 
Conductors. Now this Obedience (as that which is due to all 
other Superiors) is to extend itself to all things that are either 
good or indifferent, and has no clause of exception, but only 
where the command is unlawful. And in so wide a scene of 
action there will occur so many particular occasions of Sub- 
mission, that they had need have a great Reverence of their 
Parents’ judgments and distrust of their own. And if it 
should happen that some Parents are not qualified to give them 
the former, yet the general imbecility of their Age will remain 
a constant ground of the latter, so that they may safelier venture 
themselves to their Parents’ Misguidance than their own, by 
how much the errors of Humility and Obedience are less 
malignant than those of Presumption and Arrogance. But 
this,’ continues our moralist, ‘is a Doctrine which will scarce 
pass for Orthodox with many of the young Women of our 
days, with whom ’tis prejudice enough against the prudentest 
advice that it comes from their Parents. ’Tis the grand 
Ingenuity of these times to turn everything into Ridicule; and 
if a Girl can but rally smartly upon the sober admonition of a 
Parent, she concludes she is the abler person, takes herself for 
a Wit, and the other for a Fop (a bugbear word, devised to 
fright all Seriousness .and Sobriety out of the World), and 
learns not only to disobey, but to contemn. Indeed, the great 
Confidence that Youth now seems to have of itself, as it is very 
indecent, so it is extremely pernicious, Children that will 
attempt to go alone befcre their time, often get dangerous 
Falls; and when those who ate but little removed from 
Children, shall cast off the wiser conduct of others, they 
often sadly miscarry by their own.’ Though written two 
centuries ago, these truisms are as applicable now as 
then. 

Too often do we hear the complaint that young girls are so 
wanting in respect and obedience to their parents—that they so 
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fail in their duty towards them. Many people deem this the 
outcome of the great freedom now permitted to the young; and 
there are not wanting those who sigh for the rigid discipline of 
former days, when girls, and young women too, were not per- 
mitted to speak, or even sit, in the presence of their parents 
without permission. Happily for our girls, these times are long 
past ; but it is also true, that with them has unfortunately vanished 
a great deal of the obedience due to their elders. The ingrati- 
tude and injustice of this conduct is at once apparent. You are 
surrounded, reader, with a love and gentleness rarely extended 
to those of your age in bygone years. Is it right or just that you 
should render less because you receive more? It is both 
mean and pitiful that you should grudgingly perform the little 
duties owing to your parents, who have cared for and guarded 
you through infancy, and who now look to you for some return 
of their anxious affection. Some one has written :—‘ When a 
young woman behaves to her parents in a particularly tender 
and respectful manner, there is nothing good and gentle that 
may not be expected from her in whatever situation in life she is 
placed.’ And of those who begrudge and refuse this obedience, 
‘ it can only be said that they are entirely undeserving of any 
authority in later life. George Eliot says :—‘ We reap what we 
sow, but nature has love over and above that justice, and 
gives us shadow and blossom and fruit, that spring from no 
planting of ours.’ Therefore sow the seeds of obedience, and 
you shall reap a rich harvest of love, esteem, and honour from 
all whom you have served. 

A word upon Sisters. There is something especially tender 
and truthful and pure in the relation between brother and 
sister; and where a strong affection and entire confidence 
subsist between them, the happiness of the home-circle is 
generally ensured. We know how much our great men have 
owed to their sisters; what Wordsworth owed, and Charles 
Lamb, or, turning from men of thought to men of action, what 
the Napiers owed, and the Lawrences, and the great Napoleon, 
and George Washington. To the sister, confidences are often 
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made which from all other ones are jealously guarded. In the 
hour of temptation, a sister’s warning will move a young man’s 
heart more than reproach or entreaty from father, mothcr, or 
brother. Pleasant it is to see the brother and sister sharing 
each other’s little secrets, assisting in each other’s studies, 
promoting each other’s amusements, seeking each other's good. 
There is no fairer sight, I think, than that of brother and 
sister, with arms round each other’s neck, pacing together the 
garden-walks, or sitting together on the same seat, with heads 
almost touching as they bend over the same book. One of the 
gentlest associations of our English literature is the deep love 
borne to one another by Philip and Mary Sidney—a love con- 
secrated and immortalised in ‘The Arcadia,’ which owed its 
origin to the sister’s affectionate admiration, and in the 
*Doleful Lay of Clarinda,’ in which Mary Sidney lamented the 
premature death of the hero of Zutphen. 


*O Death! that hast us of such riches reft, 
Tell us at least what hast thou with it done? 
What is become of him whose flower hath leit ? 
Is not the shadow of his likeness gone? 
Scarce like the shadow of that which he was, 
Nought like, but that he like a shade did pass.’ 


Germany tells the tale of the love of her poet Karl Theodor 
Korner and his sister, whose life was an unceasing devotion, 
an unbroken idyl of unselfish affection. Korner fell in battle 
at the early age of twenty-two; and his premature death so 
affected his sister that she fell into an illness which proved 
mortal; living only long enough to complete his portrait— 
which she had drawn with love’s skilful touch—and a sketch of 
his last resting-place. Together in life, the brother and sister 
lie together in death ; they sleep side by side, under the green 
boughs of an ancient oak. 

In speaking of sister and brother, we must not forget the 
affection which subsisted between Lord Macaulay and _ his 
sisters, an affection which threw a gleam of romance over an 
otherwise prosaic life. Of their early years many charming 
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reminiscences have been preserved by the surviving sister, 
Lady Trevelyan. Thus went the day: in the morning, work 
and study. In the afternoon, the brother and his two sisters 
took a long walk. They traversed every part of the City, 
Islington, Clerkenwell, and the Parks, returning just in time for 
a six o’clock dinner. What anecdotes Macaulay poured into 
their ears about every street, and square, and court, and alley ! 
‘There are many places,’ says Lady Trevelyan, ‘I never pass 
without “ the tender grace of a day that is dead ” coming back - 
tome. Then, after dinner, he always walked up and down the 
drawing-room between us, chatting till tea-time. Our noisy 
mirth, his wretched puns, so many a minute, so many an 
hour !. Then we sang, none of us having any voices, and he, 
if possible, least of all: but still the old nursery songs were set 
to music, and chanted. After tea, the book then in reading 
was produced. Macaulay very seldom read aloud himself of 
an evening, but walked about listening, and commenting, and 
drinking water.’ ; 

Macaulay’s nephew and biographer remarks, that while 
warmly attached to all his nearest relatives, the great Zittérateur 
lived in the closest and most frequent companionship with his 
sisters Hannah and Margaret, younger than himself by ten and 
twelve years respectively. Margaret died young, leaving a 
memory of outward graces, and sweet and noble mental quali- 
ties, which was treasured by all among whom she had passed 
her brief existence. As regards the other sister, the accomplish- 
ments and virtues, the graces and abundant gifts of the late 
Lady Trevelyan, deserved the record which her son has pre- 
served. What she was to her brother, and with how profound 
an affection he always turned towards her, we may see in his 
published correspondence. It was an affection that glowed as 
warmly in his mature years as in his boyhood; the sister was 
not less dear to him as a woman than asa girl. To the last 
she was his confidante and adviser; to the last he gave her his 
unreserved confidence: his successes would have been as 
nothing if she had not shared the satisfaction they inspired. 
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When Hannah was on the point of marrying Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, Macaulay, who was then in India, wrote to his 
sister Margaret a letter that literally overflows with the true 
love of a deep, strong nature. One must read it to know how 
tender was Macaulay’s heart : 

' I saw that feeling growing from the first : for, though I gene- 
rally pay not the smallest attention to these matters, I had far too 
deepan interest in Nancy’s happiness not to watch her behaviour 
to everybody who saw much of her. I knew it, I believe, before 
she knew it herself; and I could most easily have prevented it 
by merely treating Trevelyan with a little coldness, for he is a 
man whom the smallest rebuff would completely discourage. 
But you will believe, my dearest Margaret, that no thought of 
such base selfishness ever passed through my mind. I would 
as soon have lockcd my dear Nancy up in a nunnery as have 
put the smallest obstacle in the way of her having a good 
husband. I therefore gave every facility and encouragement 
to both of them. What I have myself felt it is unnecessary to 
say. My parting from you almost broke my heart. But when 
I parted from you I had Nancy ; I had all my other relations ; 
I had my friends ; I had my country. Now I have nothing 
except the resources of my own mind, and the consciousness of 
having acted not ungenerously. But Ido not repine. What- 
ever I suffer, I have brought on myself. I have neglected 
the plainest lessons of reason and experience. I have 
staked my happiness without calculating the chances of the 
dice. I have hewn out broken cisterns; I have leant on a. 
reed ; I have built on the sand; and I have fared accordingly. 
I must bear my punishment as I can; and, above all, I 
must take care that the punishment does not extend beyond 
myself. 

‘TI shall write in a very different style from this to my father. 
To him I shall represent the marriage as what it is, in every 
_ Tespect except its effect on my own dreams of happiness—a 
most honourable and happy event; prudent in a worldly 
point of view, and promising all the felicity which strong 
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mutual affection, excellent principle on both sides, good 
temper, youth, health, and the general approbation of friends 
can afford. As for myself, it is a tragical dénouement of an 
absurd plot. I remember quoting some nursery rhymes, years 
ago, when you left me in London to join Nancy at Rothley 
Temple or Leamington, I forget which. Those foolish lines 
contain the history of my life: 


‘There were two birds that sat on a stone; 
One flew away, and there was but one. 
The other flew away, and then there was none 3 
And the poor stone was left all alone.’ * 


A similarly fond and close relationship should exist between 
sister and sister. The friendship and sympathy between sisters 
should ever be of the deepest nature. Such was that of the 
Brontés. And how deep and strong was the affection for each 
other which lived in the hearts of Hannah More and her four 
sisters! Early orphaned, they opened a boarding-school at 
Bristol, each sharing the duties. When Hannah had passed 
her fortieth year, they retired to Cowslip Green, near Bristol, 
and still shared the same home. For fifty years they lived 
together in love and harmony, a harmony never disturbed until 
the angel of death visited in their midst, and removed them 
one by one. 

It is through these close and fond relationships that the Girl 
becomes the light and life of home. She reads to the father, 
or chats with him in his hour of ieisure ; she assists the mother 
in her housekeeping duties; she receives the brother’s con- 
fidences, and accompanies him in his walks and rambles ; she 
joins the sisters at the piano or the easel; she is ever ready to 
partake or promote the merry game of the little ones. Her 
innocent laughter is home’s sweetest music ; her simple jest is 
welcomed as the most exquisite humour. There are, of course, 
Girls and Girls. Some there are who live wholly for 
themselves, or for society ; who neglect the sphere of duty in- 


* Trevelyan, ‘Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, vol. i. pp. 393-395. 
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cluded in the home-circle ; whose thoughts are all of dress and 
amusement ; whose views of life are as narrow as their minds are 
shallow; but it is not of such I speak. Weak and idle girls 
there are, as there are weak and idle women. They are to be 
pitied: for generally their weakness and idleness result from 
injudicious teaching and the action of unfavourable influences. 
One cannot but regret that their number should be so large: 
that our drawing-rooms, and ball-rooms, and public exhibitions 
should offer to us the sorry spectacle of so many vapid loungers, 
content to drag their degraded existences in the track of fashion. 
We may reasonably hope that their number will be reduced by 
the growing expansion of the movement for the higher educa- 
tion of young women. But I have one in my mind’s eye as 
the ‘angel in the house,’—a true, pure, noble English girl ; one 
who can raise her heart above the things of sense, and realise 
that life is, after all, a serious matter; one who takes as her 
watchwords, ‘Duty’ and ‘ Obedience ;’ one who, while she can 
be grave when grave work has to be done, can light up the 
faces around her by the sparkle of her playfulness ; one who 
in social gatherings can be ready and active, while in her 
leisure she can find resources in herself; one who has 
deference for the old, and sympathy for the children. Such a 
girl, in a word, as Wordsworth has pictured : 
‘Loving she is, and tractable, though wild, 
And innocence hath privilege in her 
To dignify arch looks, and laughing eyes, 
And feats of cunning ; and the petty round 
Of trespasses, affected to provoke 
Mock chastisement and partnership in play ; 
And as a faggot sparkles on the hearth, 
Not less if unattended and alone 
Than when both young and old sit gather’d round, 
And take delight in its activity ; 
Even so, this happy creature of herself 
Is all-sufficient ; solitude to her 
Is blithe society, who fills the air 
With gladness and involuntary songs. 
Light are her sallies as the tripping fawn’s, 
Forth startled from the fern where she lay couch’d, 


Unthought of, unexpected as the stir 
Of the soft breeze ruffling the meadow flowers 
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Or from before it chasing wantonly 
The many-colour’d wings impress’d 
Upon the bosom of a placid lake.’ 


Such a girl was Catherine Spooner, afterwards the wife of 
Archbishop Tait. She was the youngest daughter of a large 
and happy family. One who knew her in infancy says of her: 
‘On her sweet bright childhood I will not dwell. There are 
those who still know what a ray of hope she was in the house, 
My mind turns to a subsequent period, when we went to stay 
at Elmdon. She was then seventeen, an exceedingly lovely 
girl, the sunshine and joy of the whole household, full of mirth, 
elasticity, and buoyancy of spirits. ..... Her days were a 
constant round of duties lovingly and energetically performed. 
No hours, no moments were wasted. .... Her tender, 
reverent attention to her parents manifested itself in a thousand 
different ways.’ All who knew Catherine Spooner bear the 
same testimony of her. Her sunny influence was manifest to 
all with whom she came in contact. The daily routine of her 
life was singularly quiet, but never monotonous to her. She 
rose at an early hour to study history, French, philosophy, 
theology, then visited the poor and sick, accompanied her 
father in his long walks, and tenderly nursed her dear mother. 
Surely the memory of this beautiful life will be treasured by 
all our Girls. 

Our Girls, in doing their utmost for the home-happiness, will 
find that a great spell and charm, with an infinite capability of 
good in it, is that ‘soft answer’ commended by the wise King of 
Israel. Let them keep a vigilant guard over their lips, and not 
suffer themselves to be betrayed into hasty words, into im- 
patient or irritable utterances. Let them distinguish between 
innocent jesting and the sarcasm, or joke, or innuendo that 
sears and leaves a mark. Especially let them beware of the 
first quarrel ; if they keep out of hat, every smile, as the Latin 
poet says, will dimple on the cheek of Home. Alas, when once 
a breach has been made in our family intercourse, all is over ! 
The sanctity is gone; the purity which enforced respect is 
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sullied ; the second quarrel becomes comparatively easy, the 
third is easier still, and, at last, we grow quite accustomed to 
the war of words, and enter the lists with almost eagerness. 
Our Girls will find in a close attention to the rules of politeness 
a safeguard against internecine conflict. If they will studiously 
observe in their intercourse with the members of their families 
the same laws of courtesy that they would observe in their 
dealings with their friends and neighbours, they would render 
quarrelling almost impossible. And why should we not 
practise at home that decorous and becoming etiquette which 
in society proves so valuable? Why should a daughter be less 
polite towards her parents than towards Mr. and Mrs. Fitz- 
Smith or Miss MacBrown? Good manners are always precious; 
and, if cultivated at home, will clear away many of the clouds 
that at times seem to darken over the household firmament. 
I have noticed many a family dissension begun by an act of 
rudeness. John pushes up against Charlotte, Charlotte resents 
the rough usage with a slap; this high-handed action calls forth 
a volley of reproaches; Harry joins in, and Kate; and so the 
area of disturbance widens. Whereas, if John had remembered 
that his sister was entitled to as much courteous treatment as 
any other young lady, he would have passed her without a 
rude collision. Then Charlotte would have had no occasion for 
reprisals ; John would not have been stirred up to use strong 
language ; and Harry and Kate would have peacefully pursued 
their various avocations. Moral: Let politeness begin at home, 

The Girls may also promote family peace by preserving 
Order, which is not only Heaven’s first law, but Home’s main 
secret of happiness. Order means—a place, a time, a work, 
a duty for everybody. Well, our readers may argue, that a 
daughter or a sister, though conscious of the value of this re- 
quirement, may not have the power or authority to enforce it. 
Perhaps not ; but at all events she may recommend it by her 
example. One orderly person will soon leaven an entire 
household ; and unless we practise what we preach, our preach- 
ing will necessarily excite ridicule rather than admiration, 
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Disorder, absence of method, and unpunctuality, are cardinal 
vices among young women, and entail a deplorable amount of 
waste : waste of time, of temper, of energy, of skill, of resource. 
It has been well said, that disorder is at the botton of the use- 
lessness and the folly of much undisciplined force which is 
lavishly expended in many directions, serving only to choke 
the paths, and to deter new workers, by the wrecks which are 
left behind. We also know—it is one of the’commonplaces 
established by the experience of generations—that ten times the 

- amount of work can be accomplished by rule and law, by the 
introduction of method. And this increased amount of work 
is done with a diminution of friction, and at a smaller outlay 
of strength and energy. 

Of this be you certain, that no Girl—and for that matter, no 
woman—can attain success in any pursuit or study, any 
outdoor or indoor vocation, unless she first define for herself 
a system, and follow up that system as rigidly as is consistent 
with a due regard for the rights of others. Repeating Miss 
Tytler’s excellent advice, I would say, Have a fixed hour for 
rising, a reasonably early hour, and keep to it. Have fixed 
meal times, fixed hours for all your employments: for your 
private devotion, your work, your bodily exercise, your natural 
relaxation, your ministrations among the poor. Abide by this 
appointment of your time; adhere strictly to your engagements; 
be careful that all your belongings have their proper places, 
and are always to be found in them. Infinitely various, and 
not less elaborate than various, have been the rules, the re- 
gulations, prescribed for the assertion and maintenance of 
order in body and estate, in soul and spirit. Sometimes the 
directions formulated have been almost grotesque. Pious men, 
not without reason, have connected order immediately with 
the practices of meditation and prayer ; and, of course, I take 
it for granted that any girl who reads this book studies her 
Bible daily, and at least twice a day sends up her thoughts 
in prayer to God. Formulas founded on right principle, it 
is said, have not always been far-sighted or practical, Still, 
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their constantly recurring apophthegm—‘to consider and 
settle as definitely as possible in the morning the duties and 
engagements of the day, and to review at night the steps 
which have been gained and the lapses which have been 
suffered to occur in the programme’—is a reasonable and 
possible exercise. The elasticity of the system enables it to 
be adapted to any interest and occupation. And, indeed, the 
pursuit of business which is not thus conscientiously under- 
taken and executed had better be given up at once, both for 
its own sake and for your own. Above all other arts, the art of 
living well depends upon the principles of order and method. 
George Herbert calls it ‘the dressing and undressing of the 
soul ; and to a pure and truthful soul the custom will become 
as natural and refreshing as to the body is the process of 
dressing and undressing. 

On this point I may be permitted a quotation from Miss 
Wilford’s pleasant story, ‘A Maiden of Our Own Day.’ Gyneth 
Deshon is conversing with Augusta Weatherhead, and has 
promised to assist her in painting some illuminated scrolls. 

‘«“T shall be exceedingly obliged to you, Miss Deshon,” she 
said; “I really have not much time to spend in trying to 
design things, there is so much to be seen to at Christmas 
clothing-clubs, and distributions of blankets, and bread-tickets, 
and then the preparations for our school-feast. Iam rather 
glad thé two schools are not to be together ; if they were to be, 
Mrs. Gordon would want to manage everything.” 

‘Then that would at least save you some trouble,” suggested 
Gyneth, a little mischievously. 

‘Oh, I don’t mind trouble, and I am anxious that all should 
be managed as papa would like; no one can know his wishes 
so well as I do.” 

‘You must be very useful to him,” acquiesced Gyneth, mildly. 

‘Yes, and it is so pleasant to feel that one cannot possibly 
be done without.” 

‘“ T don’t know,” hesitated Gyneth ; “Ithink it is Miss Night- 
ingale who says that one’s aim ought to be so to arrange 
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matters, that if one were taken suddenly ill, or anything of that 
sort, all might go on as well, or nearly as well, without us, as it 
would with us; not to make ourselves necessary so much as to 
provide that what is necessary should be done, either with us, 
or without us.” 

‘«T don’t understand that,” said Augusta; “who could be to 
papa what I am?” 

‘“ No one, indeed; I only meant that if I were at the head 
of the house I should feel more comfortable in knowing that I 
had taught the younger ones and the servants to understand 
papa’s likings and to study his comfort, so that if I were to be 
laid aside, he would still be attended to as. far as possible, and 
all go on as he would wish it, than in thinking that he could 
not possibly do without me.” 

‘« That is very well in theory,” said Augusta, “ but you would 
not find it easy in practice. I adhere to the old rule, ‘If you 
want a thing done well, do it yourself.’ I think servants are 
almost wz-teachable.”’ : 

Needless to say, that whether servants can be taught or not, 
and whether the household machine can or cannot be made to 
work easily, depends on the method and order that we observe; 
- and this method and order should be so well established as not 
to be capable of being disturbed even by the temporary re- 
moval of those responsible. 

Maintaining, then, this firm and settled method, and bring- 
ing to bear upon our work a patient and cheerful spirit, with 
an intense desire of knowledge, and a gentle waiting and trust- 
fulness, and an industry that toils on steadily, without fits or 
starts, we may hope to achieve that particular object which our 
Almighty Father has set before us, and this in no ambitious or 
restless mood : 


‘Not as although we thought we could do much, 
Or claimed large sphere of action for ourselves ; 
Not in this thought—since rather be it ours, 
Both thine and mine, to ask for that calm frame 
Of spirit in which we know and deeply feel 
How little we can do, and yct do that.’ 
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‘In small proportion we first beauties see, 
And in short measures life may perfect be.’ 
BEN Joxson. 
£ The world is full of noble tasks, 
And wreaths hard won: 
Each work demands strong hearts, strong hands, 
Till day is done.’ 
AUBREY DE VERE. 
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wa ME-HAPPINESS can effectually be promoted by 

F:/ home-culture; for idle girls, as everybody knows, 
3 Sig = are a sore grievance in a household. I use the 
KeusiSeest) term ‘idle girls,’ on the understanding that idle- 
ness is, after all, misapplied industry. Killing time, which is 
the idler’s favourite occupation, is laborious idleness. When 
the mind has no honest and useful work to do, it will plunge 
2 
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into work which is useless and dishonest, because it is in- 
capable of a negation of thought or action, Let our Girls, 
therefore, keep themselves constantly employed in a right 
direction. When they are not at school, or not engaged in 
domestic duties, let them still be doing something—something 
to expand and strengthen the intellect, something to refine and 
correct the taste, something to stir the breast with new and 
larger ideas. Let them study an art, a science; let them 
undertake a course of historical reading; let them saturate 
their imaginations in the pure atmosphere of English poetry. 
What can be more delightful than the study of music? Not, 
indeed, as it is understood in drawing-rooms and fashionable 
seminaries ; not the mere acquisition of a certain musical 
dexterity, sufficient for the performance of soulless and mere- 
tricious pianoforte pyrotechnics; but the patient and in- 
telligent interpretation of those immortal works in which the 
great masters have accumulated all the resources of their 
genius. Let our Girls enter in a reverent spirit, not hastily and 
superficially, but with continuous thought and critical judgment, 
on the task of gaining a thorough and sympathetic acquaintance 
with the compositions of Palestrina, Paisiello, Haydn, Mozart, 
Handel, Bach, Spohr, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Brahms, 
Wagner, Sterndale Bennett, Purcell, Sullivan, Macfarren, 
Wallace, and other eminent ‘tone-poets.’ But do not attempt 
toomuch. Take a sonata of Mozart, make it your one and 
constant study; then take a sonata of Beethoven, and com- 
pare or contrast the two compositions ; note the differences of 
structure, the differences of planning and expression, and the 
characteristics which reveal the individuality of the author. It 
is only by a process of comparisons and analogies that you can 
learn to appreciate a composer’s style; to get at his thought, 
and at his mode of working it out. 

Singing is another delightful pursuit—‘ emollit mores nec 
sinit esse feros.’ Let it be done as sincerely and as earnestly 
as the pianoforte-playing. Proceed in it very steadily, 
advancing from stage to stage with great care and caution, and 
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keeping a strict watch over your time and tune. And do not 
essay too high a flight. Learn to sing thoroughly well a simple 
ballad, before you venture upon operatic scenas and dramatic 
airs, which make as great a demand on the singer’s intellect as 
on her voice. And cultivate those glees and madrigals in 
which our English music is so rich. A pleasant thing it is to 
see the members of a family bound by the golden links of 
Song; to hear them engaged in rendering some pathetic or 
lively song or carol, or, on Sunday evenings, essaying an 
anthem, or it may be an old chorale, or a burst of lyrical 
ecstasy from Handel or Mendelssohn. Then again, let the 
Girls remember that their knowledge of music is sadly incom- 
plete if it do not include an acquaintance with the laws of 
Harmony. 

The following hints are gleaned from Robert Schumann : 

‘ Be sure to play in time.’ 

‘Learn at an early stage of your music-culture the funda- 
mental principles of Harmony.’ 

‘Do not be daunted by the words “theory,” “ counterpoint,” 
“thorough bass,” and the like. The names will become 
pleasant when you understand what they represent.’ 

‘To hurry and to drag are faults of equal measure.’ 

‘Learn not only to play your pieces with your fingers, but 
to sing them to yourself without the piano. Cultivate the 
power of representing them in your mind; so that your 
memory may retain not only the melody or motive of a com- 
position, but its harmonies.’ 

‘ However small your voice, persevere in singing from notes 
without the aid of an instrument. But if your voice be clear 
and strong, cultivate it carefully as one of the best gifts which 
the Creator has bestowed on you.’ 

‘You must seek to understand a piece of music on reading 
it on the paper.’ : 

‘When you play, give no heed to your listeners.’ 

‘When a piece of music is put before you for the first time 
to play, read it over before playing it,’ 

2—2 
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‘Do not play bad or inferior music. Time is precious. We 
should need a hundred lives only to learn what is good.’ 

‘A child, fed upon cates and dainties, will never grow into a 
healthy man. As with the body, so with the mind—the food 
must be simple and nourishing. There are masters who have 
provided such food in ample quantity ; keep to it.’ 

‘In those things which change, as time and fashion change, 
skill is valuable only as it may be made to subserve a higher 
purpose.’ 

‘Much playing in company does more harm than good. 
Bear in mind the tastes of those to whom you play, but play 
nothing of which in your inmost mind you would be ashamed.’ 

‘Lose no opportunity of playing with others in duets, trios, 
and the like; also accompanying singers as often as possible.’ 

‘Esteem every musician in his own place; there would be 
no orchestra, if everybody played first fiddle.’ 

‘Play diligently the fugues of good masters; those, before 
all, of Sebastian Bach. In this way, you will become a skilful 
musician.’ 

‘Lose no opportunity of practising on an organ. There is 
no instrument which so speedily takes its revenge on im- 
purity and bad taste, both in harmony and execution, as the 
organ.’ 

‘What is it to be musical? You are not so if you keep 
your eyes anxiously fixed upon the notes, and play laboriously 
to the end of the piece ; if you stick fast, and cannot continue, 
should two pages be accidentally turned over at once. But 
you are so, if, when playing a new piece, you can in some 
degree conceive what will come next, and can play by heart a 
composition which you know. In a word, if you have music, 
not in your fingers, but in your heart and head.’ 

‘But how are you to become musical? The two great requi- 
sites—a keen ear and quick perception—come, like all good 
things, from above. But the gift may be cultivated and 
developed. This, however, will not be the case if you shut 
yourself up daily, and alone, in mechanical studies. You must 
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occupy yourself in the living performance of various kinds of 
music, and frequent choirs and orchestras.’ 

‘Early make yourself acquainted with the compass of the 
human voice in its four chief patts: that is, listen to them 
in choral singing, and observe in what intervals lies their 
greatest power, and where they are delicate or weak.’ 

‘To all national songs listen diligently; they are a treasury 
of beautiful melodies, and open up to you a view of national 
characters.’ 

‘ Observe with care the tone and character of different in- 
struments; and endeavour to impress upon your ear the 
peculiar colour of the tone of each,’ 

‘Regard the old with reverence, but welcome the new with 
readiness.’ 

‘Do not judge of a composition on first hearing it ; what 
pleases you most at the first is not always the best. Great 
masters, to be appreciated, must be studied. Many things 
will become clear to you only in your mature years.’ 

‘“ Melody ” is the watchword of dilettante, and, unquestion- 
ably, music without melody is no music. But understand 
well what they mean by it. Their idea of it is a light, easy, 
rhythmical air. But there are melodies of a higher kind, and 
in Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, they shine upon you in a thousand 
forms. It is to be hoped that of the dry monotony of the 
later Italian opera melodies you will soon weary.’ 

‘It is good to invent for yourself little melodies at the piano, 
but if they ever come to you spontaneously when you are not 
at the piano, rejoice, for then the soul of sound awakens within 
you. The fingers must obey the mind, not the mind the 
fingers.’ 

‘If you begin to compose, do it all in your head; then, 
when you have something ready, take it and test it on the in- 
strument. If your music come from within you, and you feel 
it, it will make others feel.’ 

‘Be a careful observer of the affairs of life, and study other 
arts and sciences.’ 
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‘Nothing true in art will be accomplished without enthu- 
siasm.’ 

‘Not till the pure is wholly clear to you, will you understand 
the sad.’ 

‘There is no “ finis” to learning.’ 

‘If Heaven have bestowed upon you a vigorous fancy, you 
will often sit at the instrument as if rooted there, yearning to 
express your inmost feelings in harmonious sounds ; and the 
less clearly you as yet discern the value of harmony, the more 
mysteriously perhaps you will feel yourself drawn within their 
magic boundaries. Oh, this is the happiest time of youth! 
Rut, beware lest you surrender yourself too often to an inclina- 
tion which will lead you to expend power and time upon 
shadowy images. ‘The possession of actual form, the power of 
clearly embodying your thoughts, will be gained only by the 
fixed expressions of writing: therefore write more than you 
extemporise.’ 


Now, the sum of all these wise maxims is, ‘ Be thorough.’ 
But want of thoroughness—superficiality—is just the prevailing 
evil of the system usually adopted by our Girls. They learn a 
little of the Piano, and a little Singing ; they can play certain 
pieces which they have mastered by constant practice ; but put 
a new composition before them, and it is so much ‘Greek.’ 
They can sing a few songs, got up by rote; but ask them to 
take a part in a glee or chorus, and you find they do not know 
a note as it should be known. Have we not all of us had sad 
experience of the pianoforte-playing of our Girls? Do we not 
all shudder as we recall the hard, unclassical style—the monoto- 
nous thump, thump—the clockwork execution of the arpeggios 
and bits of scales with which some of our ‘fantasia’ composers 
sprinkle their lifeless pages? And then the attitude of the 
fair performers, and their ungraceful gestures—the shoulders 
shrugged up to the ears—the back bent like a bow—the elbows 
stuck out a-kimbo! And so gross an ignorance of music as a 
scicy ° And such transcendent confidence! I have seen a 
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girl sit down at the piano and rattle through a movement of 
one of Beethoven’s symphonies as if it were a ‘morceau’ by 
Smith, or Jones, or Robinson—with an evident ignorance of the 
relations of its various parts, of its beauties of force and expres- 
sion, of its subtle shades of meaning. So, too, with our Girls 
when they appear as vocalists: all is showy, unreal, imperfect. 
Either they do not rise above a ‘ballad’ by Wrighton or 
Claribel ; or they dash into a maze of vocal fireworks, in which 
the hearer ceases to detect the faulty intonation only because 
his weary ear refuses to listen. Let us reform this altogether. 
Let us treat Music with the reverence due to so beautiful and sub- 
lime an art, and cultivate it in a spirit of loving fidelity to truth. 

Said one of these showy, superficial smatterers one day to 
Opie, the great painter: ‘ Pray, sir, may I ask what you mix 
your colours with?’ ‘With drains, sir,’ was the abrupt reply ; 
and there could be no better. But ‘brains’ are the very last 
medium used by Miss Angelina Gushington or Miss Lydia 
Languish. That any thought or judgment should be given to 
their efforts in ‘water-colour’ or ‘crayons’ or ‘oils,’ to their 
‘studies from Nature’ or ‘from the antique,’ never occurs 
to them. Our Girls, or most of them, fail to understand 
the value and excellence of Drawing or Painting as an agency 
in their intellectual culture, or as a contribution to the happi- 
ness of Home. Miss Gushington has to shed tears over 
sensational novels, and Miss Lydia to devote her attention to 
the ‘arrangements’ of dress, or to the details of her latest 
flirtation ; so that neither can give to ‘accomplishments’ the 
patient labour by which some degree of proficiency can be 
obtained. Yet the pleasures of Drawing are infinite, and its 
influence upon the taste is continually beneficial. It enables us, 
for instance, to recall.the landscapes which we have admired 
and the faces we have loved, and to treasure up the images 
and reflections of a thousand things of beauty. I submit, 
therefore, that it is an art worthy of careful and intelligent 
cultivation—an art to be taken up with enthusiasm and pursued 
with loving diligence. 
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Etty, the painter, was appointed teacher of the students of 
the Royal Academy. He had been preceded by a clever, 
talkative, scientific expounder of esthetics, who delighted in 
telling the young men Avw everything was done, how to copy 
this, and how to express that. A student came up to the new 
master: ‘ How shall I do this?” ‘Suppose you try.’ Another 
came: ‘What does this mean, Mr. Etty?’ ‘Suppose you look.’ 
‘But I have looked.’ ‘ Look again.’ This anecdote embodies 
a valuable lesson. The young student of music or drawing 
must try and try again, must look and look again. Do not be 
satisfied with anything half done; do not be satisfied with a 
rough blurred sketch, left for the teacher to ‘touch up’ and 
put into shape. If you are copying from a picture, do not rest 
until you have exactly reproduced every detail; if you are 
sketching from Nature, persevere until you have exactly caught 
the form and feeling, the light and shade, and the colouring of 
the landscape. Be thorough! 

This direction, or warning, applies to all the work our Girls 
may undertake. Whether they resemble Shakespeare’s Marina, 
of whom the poet says : 


‘She sings like one immortal, and she dances 
As goddess-like to her admiréd lays : 
Deep clerks she dumbs: and with her neeld composes 
Nature’s own shape, of bud, bird, branch, or berry ; 
That even her art sisters the natural roses ; 
Iler inkle,* silk, twin with the rubied cherry.’ 


Whether she work with pencil, brush, or needle, thoroughness 
is the primary requisite ; for there is a world of wisdom in the 
old adage, that whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well, Or, as Charles Kingsley puts it : 
‘Do what thou dost as if the earth were heaven, 
And that thy last day were the judgment-day ; 
When all’s done, nothing’s done.’ 
Something still remains for a resolute will and an earncst 
spirit. If the natural gifts be limited, perseverance and a love 
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of thoroughness and a faculty of application comes in to supply 
the deficiency ; and the girl, reproached or ridiculed at first for 
her slowness, often outstrips in the long-run her more brilliant 
but less industrious competitors. It is encouraging to see this 
result of vigorous and intelligent work ; and I think most of us 
instinctively sympathise with the weak in their struggle with 
the strong, if they do not throw down their weapons and 
abandon the field. In the race between the tortoise and the 
hare, it is not the hare, I think, that commands our sympathies. 

I cannot dwell here on all the numerous ways in which our 
Girls may extend their talents, and contribute, more or less 
directly, to the happiness of Home. I may point, however, to 
Elocution, or the Art of Reading, as one that is too much 
neglected. Of course, I mean reading aloud. This is a very 
graceful and, let me add, a very rare accomplishment. It is 
one which invests the winter evening with a newcharm. How 
much more nimbly the needles are plied if they work to the 
cadences of a well-managed voice, which is engaged in interpret- 
ing the last new poem or history‘or novel to a circle of eager 
listeners! What a depth of significance is given to a fine 
passage by a skilful reader; what lights and shades she in- 
dicates in it; how she conveys the sentiment, the feeling, to 
the heart and mind of the hearer! But remember, that 
Reading is an art; it is no spontaneous growth: all that 
Nature can give is a good voice and a clear perception. The 
arrangement of the voice, the modulations by which every 
‘tint’ of expression is vividly reproduced, the just emphasis, 
the skilful inflection, the distinct articulation, the accurate 
pronunciation : these are graces to be acquired only by careful 
study and constant practice. Jvcta nascitur, non lector. The 
poet may be born a poet; but the reader must be slowly 
trained. Do not think the art unworthy of your pursuit; a 
good reader is a blessing, morally and intellectually, to all her 
social circle—will be welcomed by her friends not less eagerly 
than by her family. - We all know what poignant suffering is 
inflicted upon us by a bad speaker or reader; how we writhe 
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and fret as he stammers, and lisps, and drawls, and ums, and 
haws, and coughs, and whines, and rants, and sinks his voice, as 
he drags through his weary exercise! We have all of us 
endured the torture, and yet, I fear, in our turn have imposed 
it upon others—such is the impassibility of egotism! There- 
fore, I say to our Girls, let the study of Elocution be one of 
the employments of your leisure, until, like Tennyson’s 
Everard, you shall be able to 


‘Read, mouthing out your hollow O's and A’s, 
Deep-chested music.’ 


In Mrs. Gaskell’s charming tale of ‘My Lady Ludlow,’ we 
find a pretty sketch of an English ‘interior ’—Lady Ludlow’s 
withdrawing-room, where, in the winter evenings, one of the 
young demoiselles, whom she loved to have about her, read 
aloud ‘some inspiring book.’ But other occupations were 
found for these dependents. They toiled and strove under the 
eye of Mrs. Medlicott, Lady Ludlow’s companion or house- 
keeper, who was scarcely less skilful with her fingers than 
Shakespeare’s Marina herself. She excelled, we are told, in all 
manner of needlework, such as is not known even by name 
in these days. She could darn either lace, table-linen, India 
muslin, or stockings, so that no one could tell where the hole 
or rent had been. Though an excellent Protestant, and re- 
_ ligiously observing the Fifth of November, she was as skilful 
at fine work as any nun in a Papist convent. Or, let us say, 
as any of the Elizabethan gentlewomen, and the country ladies 
of good Queen Anne’s reign; and what wonders they wrought 
in the way of embroidery, our ‘old halls’ and ‘manorial 
mansions’ show to this day! To return to Mrs. Medlicott : 
she would take a piece of French cambric, and by drawing 
out some threads, and working in others, it became delicate 
lace in a very few hours. She did the same by Hollands 
cloth, and made coarse strong lace, with which all my lady’s 
napkins and table-linen were trimmed.’ The young ladies 
worked under her during a great part of the day, either in the 
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still-+room, or at their sewing in a chamber that opened out of 
the great hall. 

So far as my observation goes, our Girls nowadays do not 
cultivate the fine needlework in which Mrs. Medlicott was 
such an adept. More’s the pity! I question whether it is not 
as admirable an exercise for the taste and judgment, and 
whether it does not make as large demands upon the ingenuity, 
as the fancy-work now in vogue. However, fancy-work is 
better than no work, and we must admit that it has its value 
in providing decorations for the Home and ‘elegant utilities ’ 
for the Person! And having a strong dislike to the waste of 
even a moment of time, I am quite content that, rather than be 
idle, our Girls should give up somewhat of their leisure to 
Embroidery in Spangles and Carmelite, or Embroidery on 
Lawn, or Velvet and Gold, or Embroidery in Feathers (which 
reminds me of the plumage-work of the ancient Aztecs, 
described by Prescott in his ‘History of the Conquest of 
Mexico’), or Embroidery in Crewels, or Silk Embroidery. 
Rather than that they should gossip, or get up silly flirtations, 
or read sensational romances, I would have them resort to 
Cretonne-work, Patchwork, Crochet, Worsted-work, Netting, 
and Tatting. An almost boundless field of activity is here 
opened up to the fingers of young ladies ; and fertile opportu- 
nities are afforded them for the display of a refined taste in 
design, and of an absolute thoroughness in execution. 

But to pass on. Our Girls, if time hang heavy on their 
hands, may lighten it by setting their hands to work upon the 
embellishment of the house. A screen may be made, or the 
panels of a door filled in with graceful designs, or chess or 
whist tables covered with velvet. Then, for some, China 
Painting and Glass Painting will have strong attractions ; as 
well as Painting on Silk or Velvet. If botanically inclined, 
they may make a Herbarium ; or if the inclination point to 
Marine Zoology, an Aquarium. I say ‘make,’ not ‘ buy ;’ for 
the process of ‘making’ is as entertaining as it is instructive. 
Still keeping in the Natural History line, I would suggest, as 
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a pleasant occupation, the preservation of Leaves, Flowers, 
and Ferns ; for nothing more forcibly impresses the mind with 
their beauty and variety of structure. Allowing our thoughts 
to take an artistic direction, I would recommend, for the oc- 
cupation of a leisure hour, or as a permanent pursuit and 
livelihood, the modelling in wax of fruits and flowers, or photo- 
graph painting, or modelling in leather, or illuminating scrolls, 
or designing Easter or Christmas cards, or even the practice 
of photography. Mrs. Delany, the friend and correspondent 
of Dean Swift, invented a method of reproducing flowers on 
paper which deserves notice. Being perfectly mistress of her 
scissors, the plant or flower which she proposed to imitate 
she cut out ; that is, she cut out its various leaves and plants 
in such coloured Chinese paper as suited her subject ; and when 
she could not meet with acolour to match the one she wanted, 
_she dyed her own paper to answer her wishes. She used a back- 
ground as best adapted to throw out her flowers ; and it was not 
the least astonishing part of her art, that though she never em- 
ployed her pencil to trace out the form or shape of her plant, 
yet when she had applied all the pieces which composed it, 
so lovely and so gracefully did it hang, that everybody was 
persuaded it must previously have been drawn out, and re- 
peatedly corrected by a most judicious hand, before it could 
have attained the ease and air of truth which induced ad- 
mirers to speak of Mrs, Delany’s productions as ‘a forgery of 
Nature’s works.’ It is said that the effect was superior to any- 
thing nature could have produced; and so complete was the 
imitation, that when the real leaf of a plant was put by the 
side of its paper imitation, the one could not be distinguished 
from the other by the keenest eye. 
You know those airy, delicate lines of Tennyson arent a shell ? 


§ Small and pure as a pearl, 
Lying close to my foot, 

Frail, but a work divine; 
Made so fairly well 

With delicate spire and wheel, 
‘How exquisitely minute, 
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A miracle of design! ... 

The tiny cell is forlorn, 

Void of the little living will 

That made it stir on the shore. 

Did he stand at the diamond door 
OF his house in a rainbow frill ? 
Did he push, when he was uncurl'd, 
A golden foot, or a fairy horn, 
Thro’ his dim water-world ? 


I can imagine that these exquisite verses have awakened in 
many minds a love of conchology. Others will have been 
fired by a perusal of Kingsley’s ‘Glaucus.’ Others, again, by a 
visit to the seaside ; and, in their new-born enthusiasm, they 
will have begun the formation of a cabinet of shells, and for a 
time have rejoiced in clams and whelks, duccine and olive, 
helmet-shell and harp-shell, until some fresh fancy has occu- 
pied their attention. Many of us, in our youthful spring-time 
days, have had a great love forshells. ‘To gather them was one 
of our chief delights at the seaside; and we still recall with 
pleasure the smooth-cut conch of a polished cowry and the 
mysterious sound within it when we held it to our ear—a 
sound that suggested the roar of the sea whence it came, and 
has been echoed in poetry by JLandor and Wordsworth. 
Shell-collecting is not, however, at many English watering- 
places an interesting pursuit. As Miss Yonge says, the opera- 
tion does not quite realise our expectations, unless we steal 
away to the remoter caves of the Devonshire coast. ‘At the 
very best, no spotted Cowries rewarded our researches ; it was 
well if we found their smallest representative, the tiny wrinkled 
pinky ‘little pig ;’ or, on very favourable coasts, long Razor 
Shells, ribbed Cockles, lively little transparent pink Tellens, 
and ‘Canary Birds’ or yellow Nerites may perchance be 
secured, and, after some sorting by the maids who had to pack 
them up, are brought home as trophies, with mayhap the 
addition of a cat made of a large Snail Shell perched upon a 
flat Pecten with a plaster of Paris head and shell ears, a turkey- 
cock with Pecten wings and tail, or a watch-stand plastered 
over with Tellens and Nerites. Then some naval relation 
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brings home a precious basket of beautiful shells, and we wish 
to do them justice and learn their names ; and we buy a little 
English seaside book, which is scarcely of any use in dealing 
with foreign shells; and after a few attempts, resulting in 
bewilderment, we come to the conclusion that the pursuit of 
shells is trifling and dull; we put the handsome ones on 
mantelpieces, and hide away the lesser ones in dusky boxes 
and baskets; whence, when some real shell-lover disinters 
them, they come without their history, and unable to tell the 
locality in which they were found.’ 

Despite the difficulties which beset it, I cannot but think 
the study of conchology not less interesting than instructive ; 
this, by the way, is an alliteration that pleases me greatly, for 
there may be ‘interest’ without ‘instruction,’ and we all of us 
undergo a good deal of ‘instruction’ in which there is no 
‘interest.’ But, necessarily, most Girls will confine their collec- 
tions to such shells as are found on the English coast. 

I have dwelt in the preceding remarks on those modes of 
spending Leisure Hours which aim at the cultivation of the in- 
tellect or the fancy. The student, however, will sometimes be 
in need of rest, and not only of that rest which is obtained by 
change of occupation, but of that which is found in wholesome 
recreation. All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy and 
Jill a dull girl. It is scarcely less injurious than all play. The 
pursuits which I have enumerated with such a crushing sense 
of my own inability to attack every one of them—I can’t model 
in wax, and I can’t make flowers out of paper, and the pen is 
more familiar to me than the needle !—must at proper times 
he set aside, and open-air or indoor pastimes adopted, accord- 
ing to circumstances. I shall make no attempt to indicate a 
preference. Let every girl in her pastimes as in her pursuits, 
in her play as in her work, consult her tastes, her capabilities, 
her resources. The games, like the studies, advantageous for 
some are unsuitable for others, and a principle of selection 
must be applied to them. Only asingle suggestion will I throw 
out : let your play be as thorough as your study. Do not mix 
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the two. Keep each in its proper place and time, and you. 
will come fresh to each, and each will profit you to the utter- 
most. When you shut up your books, close your mind to all 
thought of them until the play-hour is over; and when the 
recreation is at an end, take care that no distracting remi- 
niscences of it impair and distract your studies. 

Now, Games naturally resolve themselves into Outdoor 
and Indoor, and under each of these heads I put down what 
seem to be the most popular : 


Outdoor.* Indoor. 
Lawn Tennis, Bagatelle, 
Badminton, Billiards, 
Croquet, Chess, 
Lawn Billiards, Draughts, 
Fives, Dominoes, 
Prisoner’s Base, Round Games, 
Golf, Proverbs, 
Archery, Dumb Crambo. 


There are other Outdoor Pastimes which are available 
only under favourable circumstances, such as not every girl can 
command, They necessarily depend very much on the girl’s 
position in life, and whether she dwell in the town or in the 
country. Driving, Swimming, Boating, and Skating seem to 
belong to a country girl’s life, though it is not impossible or 
infrequent for town girls to gain a share in these pleasures, 
Certainly we rarely hear of girls driving alone and unattended 
even in the suburbs. Their participation in this is limited to 
the daily drive in the Parks or the morning’s shopping expedi- 
tion, accompanied by mamma or some other responsible 
person. Nor do we often see girls in town handling the 
‘ribbons.’ The staid John or Thomas is almost invariably in 
attendance, and they have nothing more to do than to watch 
the passers-by. In the country all is changed. Nothing is 
more usual than to see a young girl driving her own pretty 
phaeton along the lanes and through the High Street of the 
village on her way to the post-office, the florist’s, or to visit 
some friend. Indeed, this forms one of her principal amuse- 

* See also p. 37. 
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ments, sanctioned by the approval of her parents or guardians. 
Visiting the poor is another element in her life in which the 
phaeton takes a prominent place, being requisite to enable her 
to carry the jellies and other nourishing dainties which kind 
hands have prepared for some sick factory girl or poor cotter’s 
wife. Happy is the girl some of whose leisure hours are thus 
employed, combining so much real good with her pleasures. 

One of the most delightful recreations is Riding, a pleasure 
available to both town and country girls, though I must admit 
the latter have the advantage here, as in many other things. 
For them there are wide stretches of purple moors, breezy 
downs, shady lanes, fields, hedges, ditches," where they may 
gallop free and unfettered as the fresh air, fanning their heated 
brows, and tossing their hairin picturesqueconfusion. True,the 
town girl has the Parks in which to exercise her horse, but these 
are usually crowded, and permit only a quiet canter, while 
hedges and ditches are out of the question. 

Country girls who cannot obtain horses, occasionally may be 
seen driving a pair of donkeys, sometimes even riding one, but 
this is of course impracticable in town after the stage of child- 
hood is past. To all girls who live in large towns, and who 
possess the needful accessories for riding, I strongly recommend 
the early morning hours for this recreation. The air is then at its 
purest and freshest, the Parks are less frequented, and the roads 
most accessible. It is then that a real gallop may be enjoyed, 
sending the rider home with a keen appetite and blooming 
face. It is Nature’s own cosmetic, than which nothing can be 
finer. 

Swimming is an art which every girl shotld make a point of 
mastering. 1f not regularly indulged in as a pastime, it should 
at least be followed long enough to allow of a certain pro- 
ficiency. It is not always possible to guard against such 
calamities as railway accidents, or fires, but death by drowning 
has been averted many times by a knowledge of swimming. 
It is moreover a most pleasurable exercise, and a great pro- 
moter of health, 
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Boating is another deservedly popular recreation among our 
Girls. To send the light skiff bounding over the waters, or, 
having shipped the oars, lazily to float down the stream on a 
golden summer’s day, fanned by the wooing breeze, lulled by 
the ripple of the eddies, what can be more dreamily poetic ? 
At every turn of the head some fresh beauty greets the eye, 
in the vanishing landscape, or sun-flecked trees, the blue sky 
above, or the clear sparkling waters below. 

A word on Skating. Who that has tried this exhilarating 
exercise does not count it as one of the most enjoyable? How 
often in winter do we hear the magic whisper, ‘It is freezing !’ 
Instantly a smile brightens the face of every skater, while 
dismal frowns portend the slightest symptoms of a thaw. 
What a graceful healthy exercise it is! I need say nothing to 
enforce its practice. ‘The crowded ponds and lakes, and eager 
demands for skates, sufficiently show the popularity it bears. 
The only fault ever found with it is that there is never enough 
of it, and consolation for its loss must be sought at the Rink. 
Rinking has its enjoyments when Skating is entirely out of the 
question, but few, I think, who have tried both would desert 
the ice, or patronise the rink, while the water remains ina 
sufficiently solid condition to uphold them. I have seen some 
very clever waltzing and figure-skating among our Girls, though 
this last is certainly more the province of Boys. A quadrille, 
or set of lancers on the ice, when the performers keep good 
time, and are expert skaters, is a graceful and charming 
sight. 

Reading and Walking fill up a great many of our Girls’ 
leisure hours, but as these are exhaustively dealt with in another 
place, I will content myself here with merely mentioning 
them. 

Dancing may fitly be regarded as an Indoor Pastime, though, 
to be sure, it is included in the curriculum or educational course 
of every ‘ Ladies’ School,’ and even every ‘High School for 
Girls,” and rightly so, if we look upon Physical Culture as a 
source of Education, Thus the sources of recreation open to 
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our Girls are numerous enough to suit every taste and every 
capacity, and I have nothing to do but to let them enjoy 
themselves at fitting times and in fitting places, while they 
remember the sage caution of Shakespeare : 


*It will be pastime passing excellent, 
If it be husbanded with modesty,’ 
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THE GIRL AT SCHOOL—THE GIRL AND HER FRIENDS, 


*I have had playmates, I have had companions, 
Tn my days of childhood, in my joyful school-days.’ 
CHARLES LAMB, 


‘ But this bright thread of unadulterate ore— 
Friendship—will last, though Love exist no more 3 
And though it lack the fragrance of the wreath— 
Unlike the flowers, it hides no thorns beneath.’ 
Sir Nog. Paron, 


Poverty of Literature extant concerning the Girl at School—Wanted, a 
Companion Volume (for Girls) to ‘Tom Brown’s School-Days’— 
Characters to be reprobated—The Bully—The Sneak—The Toady— 
Backbiting a serious Fault—Types of Girlsk—A String of Moralities— 
The Golden Time of School-Days—Good Use must be made of its 
Opportunities—Duties must not be neglected—Charles Kingsley’s Lines 
—Goethe quoted—What Duty is—Pleasure of Honest Work—Life a 
Burden to the Inactive—Self-Culture lies in the Girl’s own Hands— 
What Self-Culture implies—Duties to Teachers—To Companions—The 
Want of Self-Reliance to be guarded against—Elizabeth Carter—Sir 
Thomas More quoted on Letter-Writing—A School-Girl’s Letter—The 
Art of Keeping One’s Temper to be cultivated—School-Girl Friendships 
—Facility in making them—Their Influence on Character—George 
Herbert quoted—Dr. Mozley quoted—Mrs, Delany quoted—The Choice 
of Friends—Dispositions and Sentiments to be studied—Higher Natures 
than our own to be looked for—John Sterling—Hero-Worshippers 
needed in the World—Durability of School-Girl Friendships—Instances 
of Friendships: formed in Early Life—Susan Edmonstone Ferrier and 
Miss Clavering—Mrs. Tait and Miss Marsh—Mary Seton and Mary 
Queen of Scots—School Enmities sometimes Inevitable—Jealousy their 
Promoter—Rivalry should be Generous—An Ideal to be set before 
each, 
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SH TIE accounts of life at a Girl’s School are few and 
3} bare. The number of writers who have attempted 
to describe it is small; and compared with the 

: literature extant concerning the sayings and doings 
of the Boy at School, that relating to the Girl is miserably 
insignificant. This seems to me a great mistake. The school- 
girl’s life is full of incident. Emancipated from the confinement 
and seclusion of home, she enters on an entirely new experience. 
Another world lies before her, full of unknown trials and 
temptations, joys and sorrows, pleasures, duties, and amuse: 
ments, passions and rivalries, enmities and friendships. She 
is surrounded by girls of her own age of all varieties of temper 
and disposition, with whom she will have daily communion for 
some years, whose influence on her thoughts and actions, often 
unseen and unsuspected, will affect her whole life. She has 
begun this new life at the period when she is most susceptible 
to influence, and what is then inscribed on her mind and heart 
will remain a lasting impression. The author of ‘Tom Brown's 
School-Days’ has given us a vivid picture of a schoolboy’s 
life. What a stirring, half-laughable, half-melancholy, humorous, 
pathetic, passionate romance itis! I do not remember in any 
chronicle of school-girl life, an attempt to rival it in ever so 
small a degree. Yet there is plenty of material. Ihave heard 
of exciting snow-ball matches at the ghostly midnight hour, of 
surreptitious suppers, of generous acts of self-denial, of un- 
daunted courage in the midst of danger, of sturdy championship 
of the weak and timid, and all this beneath the decorous roof 
of a ‘ Young Ladies’ Boarding School.’ It is true there are no 
‘ barrings out,’ no breaking ‘ beyond bounds,’ no grand matches 
with rival schools. When the girls go out, they walk soberly 
and demurely, two by two, under the vigilant eye of the 
Principal or her assistants. But when beyond the precincts of 
the town and the order for dismissal has been given, I have 
seen many an exciting chase, or venturous scramble indulged 
in, by the same girls who walked so demurely through the 
streets. True, there are governesses who would be horrified at 
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such proceedings, who would never permit them, who expect 
the Girls, even in play-hours, to confine themselves to the 
genteelest of games, just as Tony Lumpkin’s bear, in ‘She 
Stoops to Conquer,’ danced only to the genteelest of tunes! 
In a Young Ladies’ Home Book, now before me, I find 
the following ‘pastimes’ named as suitable for Girls in the 
Sopen-air:’ Lawn Tennis, Badminton, Rounders, Lawn Bil- 
liards, Lawn Cupolette, Croquet, Fives, Prisoner’s Base, 
Tierce, and Les Graces; but very few of these, I fancy, are 
cultivated, or would be allowed, in our politer seminaries. 
Happily for our Girls, these ultra ‘fine-lady’ notions are be- 
coming more and more things of the past, and a freer, more 
active life is being advocated, which bids fair to win the day. 
I cannot think that our Girls will be less modest or maidenly 
from being permitted to indulge in healthy and exhilarating 
exercise, or that they will grow up unfeminine because the 
free use of their limbs is granted them in girlhood. 

A character justly reprobated in our Boys’ Schools is the 
Bully ; and many writers have made a great deal of capital out 
of him. Owing to the closer supervision exercised in Girls’ 
Schools, where the number of pupils is much smaller, this 
domineering cowardly tyrant is not so often met with, and 
never in so offensive a shape. But to say that there is xo 
bullying of a quiet and subdued, but by no means ineffective 
kind, would be to make an assertion incapable of being 
substantiated. Bullying does exist, even among our Girls; and 
we must appeal to their sense of justice to put an end to it. 
A much more common fault, however, is that of tale-bearing, 
or, as the young people euphoniously call it, sneaking. Now, 
it would be obviously wrong to conceal any open and palpable 
offence against discipline, any conspicuous instance of miscon- 
duct ; to make such instances known to those in authority is an 
evident duty; but this is very different from the nasty practice 
of watching vigilantly for every little slip or mistake, in order 
to reveal it to ‘the higher powers.’ The sneak is, no doubt, 
a prime disturber of the peace of a school, and mistresses and 
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pupils should combine to put her down. The sneak! why 
should she be permitted to mingle with open, straightforward 
girls? She pollutes the very atmosphere she breathes! Her 
hand, like that of Ishmael, is against everyone; and who would 
regret if everyone’s hand were raised against her? It is painful 
to see her gliding about in search of an opportunity for annoying 
or injuring a schoolfellow, slyly upsetting the ink on a new copy- 
book, unpicking a piece of intricate needlework, spilling a glass 
of water over an unfinished drawing, retailing to Kate some 
malicious gossip she has heard of or from Juanita, and always on 
the alert to reveal to the Principal any accidental outburst of 
good spirits or careless word spoken atrandom. AsI have said, 
I do not mean that a girl who witnesses, or suffers by, some 
open and intentional violation.of school-laws is not to make it 
known in the proper quarter; on the contrary, it is her duty to 
do so. No mistaken ideas of honour should cause her to hide 
the fault of another, and the courage and honesty required to 
enable her to brave the unpopularity which always attends 
such revelation, is more praiseworthy than the martyr-like 
patience which suffers the injustice of a misapplied penance. 
But Iam describing the mean of soul, whose pleasure it is‘to 
spy out the little delinquencies of their schoolfellows, and to 
gain favour by conveying their report of them to the authorities, 

Closely allied to the sneak is the ‘ toady,’ the girl who cringes 
to both teachers and schoolfellows, seeking by flatteries to curry 
favour with both. Of such a character let every girl beware. 
Her honeyed words are sweet to the ear, but the tongue that 
utters them is false, She cannot be otherwise than deceitful, 
mean, and contemptible, and no right-minded girl will have any 
fellowship with her. 

A serious fault of many girls at school is best expressed by 
the ugly word ‘backbiting.’ They are too prone to ridicule one 
another in the confidence of private conversation. A. com- 
municates to B. all the depreciatory matter she can collect or 
invent respecting C., and C. in her turn communicates to B. all 
she can collect or invent about A.; while, in due course, B. 
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criticises A. andC. to D. This disagreeable process neces- 
sarily infuses an element of bitterness and suspicion into school- 
life, and destroys that mutual sympathy and goodwill which 
are indispensable to its happiness. Girls, of course, are as 
various in character as women. There are girls sentimental 
and girls frivolous, girls gentle and girls impetuous, girls indus- 
trious and girls indolent, obedient girls and girls impatient of 
control, girls conscious of their personal advantages and girls full 
of simple innocence; true girls, false girls, mercenary girls, 
envious girls ; girls inspired by a profound and firm love of duty, 
and girls on whose ears the word ‘duty’ falls like a knell. 
But, on the whole, in school they blend together tolerably well; 
and their constant intercourse with each other helps in time to 
wear off irregularities of character. So that if the sneak, and 
the bully, and the backbiter be absent, school becomes a kind 
of Eden in this workday life, to which, in later years, the girls 
look back with feelings of tender and affectionate regret. 
They recall with pleasure the quiet bedroom in which they sat 
and read with ‘some cherished companion ; the table at which 
they assembled with edifying regularity for the daily meal under 
the close inspection of the Principal or her assistants; the 
playground in which with healthy glee they kept the light 
shuttlecock suspended in mid air; even the old familiar lanes, 
down which they marched in couples, until, at a certain dis- 
tance from the town, they were allowed to ‘ break the ranks,’ 
and enjoy a scamper over the meadow or the common. 

I need not comment upon the duty of our Girls at school ; 
Ineed not repeat the stereotyped moralities which are em- 
ployed to set it forth. In their copy-books our Girls will find 
it stated in terse and elegant commonplaces : 

Procrastination is the thief of time. 

Patience and perseverance, sooner or later, will conquer all difficulties. 
As you reap, so you shall sow. 

Knowledge is power. ; 

Life without learning is death 

Work while it is yet day, for the night cometh when no man can work. 
Honour and profit do not always lie in the same sack. 
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Dare nobly, will strongly, and never falter in the path of duty. 
Temper is nine-tenths of Christianity. 
Learn to labour and to wait. 
Crosses grow anchors : bear as thou shouldst so 
Thy cross, and that cross grows an anchor too. 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 
Who best can suffer, best can do. 
This above all, to thine own self be true. 
Patience lies at the root of- all pleasures, as of all powers. 
Who goes slowly, goes long, and goes far. 


The virtue lies 
In the struggle, not the prize. 


To the brave heart nothing is impossible. 
There’s no such word as $ fail.’ 
The shortest way to do many things is to do only one thing at a time, 
Seest thou a man diligent in his business? he shall stand before kings. 
Excellence is never granted to man but as the reward of labour. 
Labour conquers all things. 
The wise and active conquer difficulties 
By daring to attempt them. 
Do thine own work, and know thyself. 
He that sips of many arts, drinks of none. 
Let us go forth, and resolutely dare 
With sweat of brow to toil our little day. 
Earnestness alone makes life eternity. 
All thy virtue dictates, dare to do. 


Commonplaces as these have been made by constant use, and 
the results of the experience of the many, they are not the 
less worthy of careful consideration. They embody truths, the 
value of which has been proved by generations of workers. 
But I shall not here insist upon them ; I am content that they 
should speak for themselves. 

It is very fashionable for our Girls to grumble at ‘school,’ to 
deplore the unhappy fate which exposes them to the drudgery 
of learning, and the despotism of teachers. Some are in a 
hurry to be women, and chafe at the wholesome restraint which 
is laid upon them. Others are indifferent to the pleasures of 
knowledge, and feel that ‘ignorance is bliss.’ Others again are 
the victims of an excessive sensitiveness, and are always suffering 
from some new sorrow, some fresh pang, some supposed wrong 
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or contumely, slight or injustice. These arg the girls to whom 
school is such a bugbear. They hate every kind of discipline, 
order is banished from their thoughts, the early rising is 
detestable, the studies are always too difficult, their school- 
mates are disagreeable and unkind, their teachers cruel tyrants. 
So they go on, breaking the rules, setting authority at defiance, 
neglecting their studies, fretting themselves ill because they fall 
into disgrace, cherishing the belief that they are the victims of 
cruel conspiracy, spite, or injustice, absorbed with the wish 
that the holidays could last for ever, or eagerly anticipating 
the time when they will be free from the hated trammels of 
school-life. They will know better when they are older, and 
will come to recognise that the period they spent at school was 
the happiest of their lives, in its entire freedom from responsi- 
bility, and its opportunities of self-culture. They will then see 
that in the stormy current of life, school is like an Eden-island, 
where our youth passes by in ‘sweet seclusion—secure from 
storms, uninvaded by foes—drinking in the sweetness and 
freshness of the calm that everywhere prevails in it. They 
will learn to look back upon it with a keen regret that they did 
not enjoy it more thoroughly when it was theirs. But unques- 
tionably in order that school may be thus happy in retrospec- 
tion, you must make a good use of it and of the opportunities it 
puts within your reach. You must be careful to make the best 
of every circumstance. You must avoid the very ‘beginning 
of evil.’ The hours of study must not be curtailed to enable 
you to finish ‘that delightful book.’ The lessons must be pre- 
pared thoroughly in the time appointed for them; not hastily 
glanced at before entering class, and forgotten immediately 
after repetition. There must be no dallying in your room after 
the bell has rung for leaving it. You must rise when called, 
that you may have ample time to dress. You must cultivate 
sympathy and good-fellowship with your companions, you 
must show proper respect and deference to your teachers. 
The preservation of discipline is essential in the general 
interest, and you must not suppose there is anything noble or 
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elevated in insubordination of conduct. You must not prac- 
tise disobedience in yourselves or encourage it in others. You 

must not be guilty of any petty tyranny or unkindness, must 
trample down selfishness, and cherish a spirit of forbearance 
and forgiveness. And, above all, you must do your duty. This 
is the great law of life, at home or abroad, in youth or age :— 

*Do noble things, not dream them, all day long ; 

And so make life, death, and that vast Forever, 

? One grand sweet song.’ 

Do your duty, keep strictly in duty’s path, listen ever to 
duty’s voice ; in every conjuncture put to yourself the solemn 
question—Is this my duty ? or, Am I doing my duty? ‘ What 
is your duty?’ inquires Goethe, and he replies: ‘ The carrying 
out of the work of the day.’ It is this and something more 
than this ; it is the constant watchfulness to avoid evil and do 
good, to turn one’s time and gifts to the best advantage, to 
live in humble and devout obedience to the will of God. 
Hence it can never be one’s duty to be idle, and at school a 
part of our duty, and a part most essential to happiness, is the 
proper employment of every hour. There.is a pleasure in 
honest work, and honest work is the secret of a happy school- 
life. ‘One may very distinctly prefer industry to indolence, 
the healthful exercise of all one’s faculties to allowing them to 
rest unmoved in dreary torpor. In the long-run, we shall 
probably find that the exercise of the faculties has of itself 
been the source of a more genuine happiness than has followed 
the actual attainment of what the exercise was directed to pro- 
cure.’ It has been well said that none so little enjoy life, and 
are such burdens to themselves, as those who have nothing to 
do. Only the active can perceive and taste the true relish of 
life. He who does not work, does not enjoy. ‘It is exertion 
that renders rest delightful, and sweet sleep undisturbed.’ It 
is work, moreover, which makes the mind healthy and keeps it 
pure, which shuns evil and conquers temptation. 

But there are those who will find no pleasure in this, who 
have no love for duty, who believe her to be a harsh and 
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never-satisfied taskmistress. ‘These are they whose little duties 
are always set aside on the smallest pretence, and who find the 
forced accomplishment of them so irksome. Duty és hard on 
those who neglect her, but only to them. Her followers find 
the accomplishment of one task has almost completed the 
other. The performance of one’s duties brightens one’s whole 
life; their neglect makes it a disappointment, crushes one’s 
ambition, and destroys the highest aspirations. 
‘ Happiness her goal hath planted 
At the end of Duty’s race, 


And to them the prize is granted 
Who Her course attentive trace. 


* Courage, then ! assume the station 
Heaven hath given thee here to fill ; 
Buried deep in sequestration, 
Thou wert far from quiet still.’ 


Our Girls must never forget that in their own hands lies, to 
@ great extent, the task of self-culture, which must be begun 
and steadily carried on at school. And self-culture implies not 
only the education of the mind, but the heart and soul. 
There must be earnest study—none of the surface-learning to 
which most girls are prone; and there must be an assiduous 
watching of the eye and the tongue, of the feelings, the 
sympathies, the passions. There must be a profound love of 
truth, and a sense of harmony and order. There must be an 
utter scorn of all hypocrisies, falsehoods, and shams. There 
must be a constant aspiration towards the light, a yearning 
after all that is pure, honest, and of good report. ‘There must 
be fewer thoughts of idle amusement and more of work. And 
with the honest endeavour to do right you will live like true 
pure English maidens, and grow up into true pure English 
gentlewomen, unconsciously diffusing a benediction on all who 
come within the range of your influence. Your hearts should 
point to every trait of goodness and beauty; should shrink 
from all that is trivial, mean, or shameful. They should throb 
at the record of a noble deed, or the utterance of a fine 
thought ; should be stirred by the burst and bloom of flowers, 
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and deeply moved by the sound of harmonious music. They 
should have a keen perception of the glories of sunrise and 
sunset, of the loveliness of dewy pastures folded in the coils of 
silvery streams, of the grandeur of snow-covered heights, and 
the majesty and mystery of the sea. 

On your duties towards your teachers I need not enlarge ; 
they are summed up in the words zwi//ing obedience. Nor need 
I speak of your duties towards your school-fellows. They are 
summed up in the command that you should do unto others 
as you would that others should do unto you. You will treat 
them with affectionate confidence; you will be true to them ; 
you will be patient of their infirmities; you will render them 
generous help; you will interpret their motives charitably. 

Against one great evil we must warn our schoolgirls, the 
want of self-reliance. Many of them fail, because, being out- 
stripped in the race by swifter competitors, their hearts fail 
them, and they lie down by the wayside, and abandon the 
race. This must not be; this feint-heartedness is incompatible 
with a sincere fulfilment of duty. Whatever the race is, it 
must be won; whatever the work is, it must be done; and 
until the race is run, no one can tell who will come in at the 
winning-post—and until the work is done, no one can decide 
whether it has been done well or ill. Remember, that the 
merit lies, not in attaining the prize, but in the bravest effort 
to attain it. The delicate cannot go so far or so fast as the 
- strong ; but so far as they do go, they may be sure to examine 
the countryside thoroughly, and to allow no feature to escape 
their observation. Very clever boys or girls are sometimes a 
positive misfortune in a school, from the deterring and depress- 
ing influence they exercise upon their companions. ‘Oh, it 
is of no use trying,’ says B., ‘for A. is sure to beat us? But 
that is not the question: the trial must be made, in order that 
the energies may be fully developed, and no more is asked of 
B, than that he shall do his best. Nor will his merit be less 
if he prove unable to do all that has been done by some more 
gifted person. When a brilliant genius carries off the prizes 
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of life, we will not, indeed, withhold our admiration; but our 
sympathies are not fully excited except when those prizes fall to 
the lot of the hard worker, the industrious plodder. ‘If there 
be one thing on earth,’ says Dr. Arnold, ‘which is truly ad- 
mirable, it is to see God’s wisdom blessing an inferiority of 
natural powers, when they have been honestly, jealously, and 
truly cultivated.’ When the natural genius is one of an infe- 
rior order, Perseverance may step in and supply every real or 
imaginary defect ; and the girl who at first may be censured 
for her supposed ‘ stupidity ’ or ‘ slowness,’ may eventually, by 
earnest labour, by well-directed study, by persistent applica- 
tion, outstrip, or not fall far behind, more brilliant but less in- 
dustrious competitors. Sidney Smith says of Francis Horner, 
‘He had an intense love of knowledge; he wasted very little 
of the portion of life conceded to him,’ and it was in this way 
he placed himself on an equality with others whose natural 
powers were greater. We advise our Girls, then, not to be 
faint of heart; not to rest on their oars because they cannot 
pull as swiftly and strenuously as those who are endowed with 
greater strength ; but to cultivate the virtue of self-reliance, and, 
along with this, those of humility, of patience, of diligence. 
Our Girls will find an admirable pattern or exemplar in 
Elizabeth Carter, the learned translator of ‘Epictetus.’ It is 
true that, at first, she gave small sign of profiting by the 
careful education her father provided for her, and that so slow 
was her progress in mastering the rudiments of Latin and 
Greek that her father frequently advised her to abandon all 
idea of becoming a scholar. But she possessed—what girls 
too often lack--/enacity of purpose; she was patient and per- 
severing ; and having set a goal before her, was resolute to 
plod onward until she reached it. She studied assiduously, 
even adopting the blamable practice of taking snuff at night to 
keep her awake ; and, as a natural result, she triumphed over 
all her difficulties; the greatest of which, perhaps, was the 
‘bad method’ of teaching then in vogue. Her latest biogra- 
pher says, ‘that many of the most gifted people who ever lived 
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have been unable to learn except in their own way, and so it 
was with Elizabeth Carter. She could not endure the study of 
Latin and Greek grammars, and seeing what they were in those 
days, it is small matter of astonishment; but she understood 
the principles of grammar, nevertheless, and became afterwards 
a sound scholar. The great Johnson, as is well known, in 
speaking of some celebrated scholar, said “he understood 
Greek better than anyone he had ever known except Mrs. 
Carter.” At seventeen she translated some odes of Anacreon, 
and was so well versed in Latin, that her brother, when at 
Canterbury school, wrote to her, saying that he had translated 
one of the Odes of Homer so well, it was supposed to have 
been done by her. At twenty she was a thorough Greek, Latin, 
and Hebrew scholar, besides having taught herself Italian, 
Spanish, and German. French had been acquired in childhood, 
and later in life she learned Portuguese and Arabic.’ 

A ‘blue-stocking? A ‘pedant! Some such terms of ridi- 
cule as these would have been applied to her at one time, and 
even at the present day a certain amount of silly sarcasm is too 
often poured out upon a ‘learned woman.’ But Elizabeth 
Carter was zof a pedant ; hers was a healthy nature, capable of 
honest and hearty enjoyment, and by no means unduly ab- 
sorbed in literary pursuits. She danced well, had much 
dramatic skill, was a first-rate housewife and needlewoman, 
and excelled in drawing and music. In active, almost 
boisterous exercise, she delighted, not disdaining to play at 
hide and seek, or blind man’s buff, with her brothers and 
sisters; and taking a good, sensible walk every day, without 
much regard to wind and weather. And here, our readers 
may ‘make a note of it,’ to the effect that regular and pro- 
longed open-air exercise is as essential to the health of the 
mind as to that of the body. Unless the blood flows freely, 
and the lungs act readily; unless the muscles are firm, and 
the nerves braced up, the intellect will not do its duty; the 
brain will be sluggish or irritable ; and a peevish temper and 
lethargic disposition will poison the very springs of life, 
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Elizabeth Carter writes to a friend: ‘I walked three miles 
yesterday in a wind that I thought would have blown me out 
of this planet, and afterwards danced nine hours, and then 
walked back again.’ She rose early : at four or five o’clock in 
her youth, and between six and seven when in advanced years. 
And thus she secured a fine equality of disposition, an 
absolute sanity of intellect, and a calmness and clearness of 
judgment, which graced her whole life, and accompanied her 
to her grave at the ripe age of eighty-eight. 

Turning to another subject, we may quote, from one of Sir 
Thomas More’s letters to his daughters, some passages of 
advice which the Girl at School will do well to take to heart. 
They refer to a duty which school-girls often neglect, or, if 
they perform it, perform it in a perfunctory and careless 
manner—the. duty of Writing Home. This is a duty which 
should carry an intense gratification and satisfaction with it, as 
maintaining a tender and loving communication with the home- 
circle, the sister or the mother or the brother or the father, and 
enabling one’s thoughts and feelings to find a spontaneous 
expression. We have often been surprised at the indifference 
shown by many girls to this important task. It seems as if 
they would naturally avail themselves of every opportunity of 
strengthening the ties between them and those they love; of 
informing the latter of their progress or the obstructions to it, 
of their daily method of life, of their labours and their pleasures. 
Nothing can be more offensive than the carelessly written, and 
often ill-spelled, scrawls which some daughters, for instance, 
appear to consider as all they owe to their affectionate, and 
often anxious, mothers, Now, on this point, let us hear what 
Sir Thomas More says: 

‘Now, I expect a letter from each of you aimost every day 
that I am absent; neither will I have any such excuses as the 
shortness of the time, the hasty departure of the messenger, the 
want of anything to say; for nobody prevents you from 
writing ; and as to the messenger, may you not be beforehand 
with him, by having your letters always written and sealed to 
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wait any opportunity? But as to the want of matter, how 
can that ever take place when you write to me—to me, who 
am gratified to hear either of your studies or amusements, who 
shall be pleased to hear you at great length inform me that you 
have nothing at all to say, which certainly must be a very easy 
task, especially for women, who are said to be always most 
fluent upon nothing. ‘This, however, let me impress upon 
your remembrance, that, whether you write of serious subjects 
or the merest trifles, you write always with care and attention. 
Nor will it be amiss if you first write all your letters in English, 
and which you will afterwards translate much more success- 
fully, and with much less fatigue, into Latin, while the mind is 
free from the Jabour of invention and solely occupied with the 
expression. But, while I leave it to your own judgments, I 
enjoin you by all means to examine what you write with great 
care before you make out a fair copy. Consider the sentences, 
first in the order in which they are placed, and then attend 
minutely to their several parts. By this means you wiil easily 
discover any improper expression into which you may have 
fallen; and, even after you have corrected it and written out a 
fair copy, do not account it irksome still to examine it again; 
for, in copying over, we are apt to fall into errors which we 
had already noticed or corrected. By this diligence, your 
trifles will, in a short time, be of importance; for, as there is 
nothing so witty and pointed as that it may not be rendered 
insipid by a stupid and awkward mode of expression, so there 
is nothing so silly in itself as that it may not, by skilful manage- 
ment, acquire a pleasant and graceful turn.’ 

Sir Thomas More based his advice, no doubt, on the prin- 
ciple that whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well. 
Apart from this consideration, is it not—to speak plainly—an 
impertinence for a girl to send home a letter which has been 
dashed off hurriedly, and is disfigured by bad writing and bad 
spelling, such as the writer would not have dared to venture in 
a school-exercise? Is it not an indication of a painful want of 
respect, even of a lack of affection? 
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So much for the manner :’ as for the matter, is it true that 
‘you have nothing to say,’ that ‘you don’t know what to write 
about’? Js there nothing in your daily life on which you can 
ask the advice or sympathy of your friends? Have you 
no ideas to clothe in words, no feelings to which to give expres- 
sion? Are all your studies and amusements blank? Do they 
offer absolutely nothing worthy of record, nothing which will 
not interest a mother or a sister? Is it possible to believe that 
you pass your days in a state of stagnation? Or do you keep 
your eyes resolutely shut to all that transpires around you? 
Is there no school-friendship on which to enlarge? See you 
nothing when you take your walks abroad that calls for ohserva- 
tion or justifies description? Day after day, does your mind 
travel ‘ from Dan to Beersheba’ and find ‘all barren’? 

It would seem to have been so with the young lady who 
wrote the following letter—a young lady, let us add, whose 
education is supposed to be of the most complete and compre- 
hensive kind—who learns French and Italian, music, drawing, 
and singing—and dips deep into half-a-dozen ‘ologies’ and 
‘isms.’ Yet when she takes pen in hand, and ‘ writes home,’ 
her mind, apparently, becomes perfectly vacant! 

* June 5th, 1881. 

‘DEAR MamMma,—'I have not much to say to you to-day. I 
hope papa is well, also Flo and Kate. Has Kate been to Mrs. 
W.’s yet ? What did she wear? Wasit her blue silk ? My Sunday 
dress looks rather old and shabby, and I think you ought to 
give me anewone. I don’t like French at all, and don’t see what 
good it is to keep on at it when I can’t manage it. Dear me, 
it is two months yet to the holidays, and I am quite tired and 
ill with work. I was at lessons yesterday from half-past nine to 
two, except lunch-time, which does not count, What is the 
use of working girls so hard? How nice it must be for Flo to 
be grown up and able to go to all sorts of places. Is Tim [a 
favourite dog] quite well? Dear little creature! Good-bye. 

* Your affectionate 
‘Hester.’ 
4 
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This is scarcely the kind of letter a young lady of fifteen 
should address to her mother! And it is due, not so much to 
want of capacity, as to carelessness and indifference; not so 
much to want of affection, as to a feeling that everything out of 
the routine of lessons (and a good deal in it!) is a needless and 
troublesome exertion. 

At school, as at home and in the world, our Girls must 
study the art of keeping one’s temper, and this is closely con- 
nected with the subject at which we have already glanced ; for 
one’s temper necessarily depends upon a healthy condition of 
mind and body. If one had for one’s children a fairy god- 
mother, willing to grant them any favour that one asked for them, 
what better would one desire than the gift of a good temper? 
How it softens the manners! How it oils the wheels of life! 
How it lights up the darkest hour! What happiness, what a 
sum of comfort, it spreads everywhere and always! One good- 
tempered individual will ¢4aw a whole roomful of surly, sulky 
and sullen disagreeabilities! In the family circle I have often 
seen a rising feud, a gathering storm, dispelled and dissolved 
by the sunny smile and opportune speech of the good-tempered 
member of it. And, in a school, the effect of good temper is 
not less marked nor less admirable. Let the cultivation of a 
happy, reasonable, placable and well-balanced temper enter, 
therefore, into your general scheme of self-culture. By 
educating and disciplining your mind, you will benefit your- 
self; by educating and disciplining your temper, you will 
benefit others, 


‘There’s not a cheaper thing on earth, 

Nor yet one half so dear ; 

’Tis worth more than distinguish’d birth, 
Or thousands gain’d a year. 

It lends the girl a new delight, 
’Tis virtue’s firmest shield, 

And adds more beauty to the night 
Than all the stars may yield.’ 


On one point I would presume to moralise. School-giss 
show a fatal facility for making friendships, which are at once 
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more sudden and less lasting than those made by young men. 
In Canning’s satiric drama of ‘The Rovers,’ one character says 
of the other, ‘A thought strikes me ; let us swear eternal friend- 
ship.’ It is with equal haste that friendships are formed by 
girls at school; and friendships which, because thus made—made 
without any real knowledge of temper, disposition, or cha- 
racter—prove oftentimes entangling. Iam convinced that girls 
do not fully understand or appreciate the importance of friend- 
ship as an educational agency ; the extent to which one mind 
reacts upon another ; the degree in which our thoughts are 
coloured and our feelings merged by close intercourse with 
‘bosom friends.’ But George Herbert knew it when he said, 
‘Keep good company, and you shall be of the number.’ Do 
what you will, you cannot escape the influence, for good or 
evil, of your companions. Says Dr. Mozley, ‘Nothing that is 
good is alone, nor anything bad; it makes others good or 
others bad, and then others, and so on ; like a stone thrown into 
a pond, which makes circles that make other wider ones, and 
then others, till the last reaches the shore.’ The worst of it is, 
that the friendships of girls are often based on the slightest 
foundations, and there is a tendency on their part to exaggerate 
all the good qualities, and ignore all the bad qualities, of those 
in whom they place their hasty confidence ; in homely phrase, 
all their geese are swans. Mrs. Delany tells us of an intimacy 
she formed with a clergyman’s daughter, a girl of her own age. 
She had an uncommon genius and intrepid spirit, which, 
though really innocent, alarmed Mrs. Delany’s father, and 
made him uneasy at the great attachment subsisting between 
them. ‘He loved gentleness and reserve in the behaviour of 
women,’ says Mrs, Delany, ‘and could not bear anything that 
had the appearance of being too free and masculine ; but as I 
was convinced of her innocence, I saw no fault in her. She 
entertained me with her wit, and she flattered me with her 
approbation ; but by the improvement she has since made, I 
see she was not at my first acquaintance the perfect creature I 


thought her then.’ Unfortunately this is the judgment which 
a—2 
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too many girls are forced, in later years, to form respecting the 
friends of their youth. 

In entering on a friendship, some thought must be exercised 
as to the temper and disposition of the girl you wish for your 
friend. Where the dissimilarity of character is marked, there 
can be no lasting intimacy. I do not mean to imply that two 
friends must be complete echoes of one another. ~ Experience 
proves the contrary. But there must be a perfect bond of 
sympathy between the two, the same principle underlying the 
motives of conduct must be entertained by each, and the 
thoughts and feelings actuated by a harmonious contrast, or the 
union cannot be of enduring strength. A girl whose aspirations, 
both religious and otherwise, are high, whose ideal is to strive 
after perfection, has little or no sympathy with the girl whose 
ambitions are poor and mean, and whose moral standard falls 
consequently so much below her own. The words ‘sympathy’ 
and ‘friendship’ are synonymous; it is not possible for one 
really to de without the other. Remember this, girls, in all 
your choice of friends, not only while at school, but through 
your whole life. Do not fall into the error of soliciting the 
friendship of those with whom you have or can have nothing in 
common. Study the characters and dispositions of those with 
whom you come in contact: It is not always easy, for people 
do not discover themselves all at once; but by patient 
watching you will learn to know them, and the result will crown 
the effort. 

In all your friendships you should seek to attach yourselves 
to a higher nature. We all of us need to be lifted up, not 
lowered. The weaker, by union with the stronger, gains some- 
thing of its strength. A mind larger than ours, a mood more 
generous, an aspiration loftier, a heart more tender, a patience 
more consummate, a devotion more fervent—for this you must 
look in the girl you take to yourself as your companion, your 
confidante, your friend. It is better to be without friends than 
in ‘mean company,’ in company which will help your selfish- 
ness, foster your besetting sins, and drag you constantly down 
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to a lower level. The friends of the late John Sterling were 
accustomed to say of him, that it was impossible to come in 
contact with his noble nature, and not be in some measure 
ennobled and lifted up into a higher region of aim and motive. 
* A faithful friend is the medicine of life.’ Be cautious, there- 
fore, how you accept the advances of any of your companions ; 
be sure that you éxow them first, know them in. their strength 
and weakness, and can feel that intercourse with them will 
prove to your moral and intellectual benefit. Then, indeed, 
you may grapple them to your heart with hooks of steel. 
' It sometimes happens that one school-girl will attach herself 
to another with a blind unreasoning devotion, waiting upon 
her lightest wish, fighting against all who seek to annoy her, 
admiring and believing in her with a persistence which is 
almost pathetic. Unfortunately, the very nature of this regard 
is enough to prevent its duration. 


* For violent fires soon burn out themselves.’ 


Too often the object of this dog-like attachment is little 
worthy of it, and perhaps after worshipping a beautiful face, a 
witty piguant tongue, or high mental endowments, we find 
beneath the smooth, sunshiny surface the evils of pride, selfish- 
ness, biting sarcasm or deceit. Our idols too frequently reveal 
the baseness of the material they are made of, and we wake to 
the bitter truth with saddened hearts. There are few people who 
are not born hero-worshippers. They must have some object 
on which to lavish their love and admiration. They never 
cease to exalt some of their fellows, undaunted by the experi- 
ence of their former disenchantments. Such characters are 
needed in the world, and to therm I say—go on loving, go on 
admiring, but let your love and admiration be tempered with 
discrimination. See that the object of your affection is worthy 
.of it, before you bestow that affection upon her. 

There are frequently one or two girls in a school who culti- 
vate the acquaintance of every new-comer; whose versatile 
fancy is charmed by each fresh face, This may occasionally 
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arise from a generous motive—that of putting the stranger at 
her ease, piloting her safcly through the numerous quicksands, 
effecting introductions, and when she is sufficiently ‘at home’ 
with her school-fellows, leaving her to choose her own friends. 
When this is the case, the action is generous and right ; but 
for a girl to desert an old friend for a new one, merely because 
she 7s new, is a sign of great instability of character—a trait 
most undesirable in one’s friends. - 

Now comes the great question: Are school-girl friendships 
lasting? or do they really merit the sneer which is usually 
levelled at them? To begin with :—girls’ paths in life lie so fre- 
quently in such contrary directions that it is not always possible 
or even desirable to retain early friendships, though I firmly 
believe that girls who have been true friends at school have a 
tender feeling for each other which never wholly dies out. 
When a girl leaves school she enters on a new life in which it is 
hardly possible for her school-friends to have a place. With 
young men the case is different. They are liable to be brought 
frequently into contact with the friends of their youth at college, 
in their travels, in business. I do not hesitate to say, that the 
lasting character of a young man’s friendship is due more to 
this fact than to any especial discrimination in the choice of it. 
For I utterly deny that there is any reason why a girl’s friendship 
should be less constant or enduring than that of a young man. 

Among remarkable instances of the duration of early friend- 
ships is that of the celebrated Scotch authoress, Susan Edmon- 
stone Ferrier, for Miss Clavering. They first met at the 
age of fifteen, and formed an attachment for each other which 
never died. The wife of the well-known Archbishop Tait 
cherished throughout her life the memory of the celebrated 
Miss Marsh, whom she met in girlhood. When afflictions caine 
upon her she wrote to the friend of her youth, expressing a 
wish to see her if she had not left London. Miss Marsh had 
left, but she hastened back to comfort and sustain the mourner. 
And when Mrs. Tait died, it was of her Miss Marsh wrote: 
‘My remembrance of her is a dream of loveliness,’ referring to 
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the qualities of heart and mind which had made her friendship 
so precious a boon. 

But of all remarkable early friendships—a friendship begun 
in infancy and continued through life, which grew in hours of 
bright prosperity, and shone brighter and more steadfastly 
through darkness and trouble, which never failed nor faltered 
through all the vicissitudes of life—that of Mary Seton for the 
hapless Queen of Scots is the chief. Mary Seton was the 
youngest of the four Maries chosen by Mary of Guise to be the 
companions, class-mates, and maids-of-honour to her royal 
daughter. ‘They were instructed by the same masters, pre- 
pared the same studies, ate at the same table, and, in short, 
were identified with her daily life. When it was deemed 
advisable to send the young Queen to France, her little play- 
mates accompanied her, and joined in all the gay scenes of life 
at the French Court. On Mary Stuart’s return to Scotland, 
her young maids-of-honour took a vow to refrain from marriage 
until she was happily espoused. This vow was preserved 
inviolate by Mary Seton, who would hear the addresses of no 
one. When troubles came thick upon the unfortunate Queen, 
Mary Seton remained steadfastly true to her. In the attempt 
to escape from Loch Leven Castle, she remained behind to 
personate the Queen and thus afford her a greater chance of 
escape. She rejoined her royal friend after her capture, and 
when she became the prisoner of Elizabeth, Mary Seton went 
with her to her English prisons, sharing her privations, hard- 
ships, and confinement, unmurmuringly. On several occasions 
she undertook the office of maid to her royal mistress, though 
she herself was of high lineage. But she disdained not this 
service of love, nor ever complained that she was compelled 
to do without it for herself. After some years at Fotherin- 
gay her health broke down, and, retiring to France, she sought 
the seclusion of a convent. Mary Stuart writes touchingly of 
the loss this was to her, acknowledging the worth and truth of 
her character. 

A word regarding school-girl enmities, These are generally 
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the outcome of rivalry. It is almost impossible in a large 
school for such to be unknown. There are always some whose 
evil tempers, sarcastic tongues, and backbiting or tale-bearing 
habits, make them at war with the whole school; and necessarily 
their own worst foes. It is not of them I would speak. They 
may be dealt with by the multitude, who will see that the harm 
they would inflict shall be but transitory. But it sometimes 
happens that there are two girls whose capabilities are about 
the same, between whom exists a miserable jealousy ; not the 
honest rivalry of each trying to do her best for the sake of right, 
but a kind of underhand envy which prompts its owner to 
hinder her rival from gaining distinction, by withholding from 
her any judicious help, refusing to lend books containing fuller 
information than her own, and the like. I know that it is 
almost impossible to banish this rivalry, but let it be generous, 
worthy, and honourable. Be noble enough to help your rival 
when you can, and so far as the rules permit. You may lose 
the honour you coveted by your generosity, but you will gain 
something far more precious than any worldly distinction. 
The Girl who can see her rival bear off the prize with a smiling 
face, and a few brave words of congratulation, is a heroine 
capable of good and noble actions. It is not possible to help 
being disappointed, nor to forget how near you were to bearing 
off the palm yourself, but it is truly generous to refuse to damp 
your companion’s joy, by hiding your disappointment till you 
are within the privacy of your own room. 

I conclude this chapter, Girls, by bidding you, whether abroad, 
at home, or at school, not to be ashamed to set before your 
eyes an Ideal, to which it shall be your steadfast effort and 
endeavour to attain. Shut not your hearts to those sweet and 
tender influences which grow from the desire to live a true and 
upright life. Refuse not to share in any work that will better, 
encourage, or sustain your fellows. And love with an unfailing 
love all that is pure and holy, all that raises you above the 
world of commonplace, and elevates and refines your views of 
duty, 
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THE GIRL ABROAD: CHARACTER SKETCHES, 


‘A child no more! a maiden now— 
A graceful maiden, with a gentle brow ; 
A cheek tinged lightly and a dovelike eye, 
And all hearts bless her as she passes by.’ 
Mary Howitt, 


* Quiet talk she liketh best 
In a bower of gentle looks— 
Watering flowers or reading books, 


¢ And her voice it murmurs lowly, 
As a silver stream may run 
Which yet feels, you feel, the sun.’ 
E. B. BRowNING. 
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=a TE individuality of the Girl, owing to the restraint 
fay «imposed by social conventionalities, is much less 
marked than that of the Boy, and when we meet 
Wize with her ‘abroad,’ she does not so forcibly attract 
our attention. Still, to a sharp observer, the idiosyncrasies of 
the various types are obvious enough, and he easily learns to 
distinguish between the young lady with a touch of sentiment ; 
the young lady with a penchant for flirtation; the young lady 
who relies upon her supposed personal charms; the young lady 
who ‘goes in’ for fashion; the young lady who attends High 
Schools for Girls and learns Chaldaic and Aramaic ‘by corre- 
spondence; the young lady who reads hazardous novels—in 
secret; the young lady with a passion for dancing; the young lady 
who is nothing if not musical ; the young lady who prides herself 
upon her manners; the young lady who prides herself upon her 
amiability ; and the young lady who does not pride herself upon 
anything! Girls are more precocious than Boys, and, therefore, 
when, on occasion, they emancipate themselves from the bonds 
of social custom, you find that they divide into classes just as 
Women do. There seems no interval between the girl and the 
woman,,as there is between the boy and the man; no period of 
‘hobbledehoyism,’ no ‘calf-stage. A girl at sixteen or seven- 
teen is usually as self-possessed, and as self-conscious, as a young 
man of one or twoandtwenty. So that, in Society, when a 
girl has ceased to be ‘a young miss,’ she becomes perforce 
entitled to the treatment we accord to her mamma. No one 
would address ‘a young lady’ of sixteen as he would a lad of 
sixteen, so wide is the difference between the calm and com- 
posed creature who converses with you respecting the last 
opera, the last sensation, or the last novel, and the awkward, 
red-faced lad who has scarcely an idea beyond his cricket or his 
skating, the Oxford and Cambridge boat-race, or the latest 
exhibition of morbid pedestrianism at Lillie Bridge. 

Perhaps some of us would be glad if girls remained a little 
longer Girls ; if they did not so soon cast off the bashfulness 
and blushes of girlhood ; if they did not so soon assume the 
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airs and demeanour of womanhood ; if they did not so speedily 
become acClimatised in the artificial atmosphere of Society. 
It was not always so: there were girls some thirty or forty 
years ago; and the new development of womanly girls or 
girlish women was then unknown. With the gradual lower- 
ing of the moral standard of the better classes, has taken , 
place this increasingly rapid development of the girl into 
the woman. She begins to eat of the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge at an age-when her predecessors had scarcely left 
the nursery. She reads the papers, joins in the talk of her 
seniors, and discusses the topics of the day freely. Much 
of her time is occupied by her toilette; dress is to her 
an object of anxious solicitude ; while her thoughts are full of 
matrimonial speculations, and the eligibility of probable suitors, 

Such is the modern Girl in one of her many aspects; it 
is the aspect in which nowadays she too often presents herself ; 
the aspect in which she is seen in Society—unfortunately, for 
it is the one which forfeits the esteem and deference due to 
her sex. 

There is another type—that which George Eliot shows us in 
Dorothea Brooke, who was inspired by a genuine religious 
feeling ; knew many passages of Pascal’s ‘Pensées’ and of 
Jeremy Taylor by heart ; and who, regarding the destinies of 
mankind from the standpoint of Christianity, viewed the solici- 
tudes of feminine fashion as an occupation for Bedlam. She 
was wholly unable to reconcile the anxieties of a spiritual life 
involving eternal consequences with a keen interest in gimp 
and artificial protrusions of drapery, in Jersey bodices and 
new modes of coiffure. Her mind, it seems, was theoretic, 
and yearned by its nature after some lofty conceptions of the 
world, which might possibly include the parish or district in 
which she lived, and her own conduct there. She was in love 
with ‘intensity’ and greatness, and rash in adopting whatever 
seemed to her to be great or intense; liking to seek martyr- 
dom, to make retractations, and then to receive martyrdom 
after all in a quarter where she had not sought it, This is a 
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type of girl or young woman not, it must be confessed, by any 
means degraded by familiarity. 

No one draws English girls of a certain class with moze 
success than Miss Yonge, and a portrait or two from her 
gallery will be acceptable as contrasts to the typical fashion- 
able girl already spoken of. Take, for instance, that charming 
‘Ethel May, with her short-sighted eyes, her disorderly ways, 
her irrepressible eagerness, her generous aspirations, her quiet 
intelligence, her untiring industry—not. without faults, but 
wearing them with a grace which almost makes them virtues. 
We sympathise with her in her stronz desire to be even with 
her elder brother in all his studies, and in the disappointment 
which overtakes her when her strength proves unequal to the 
prolonged struggle. We admire her love for her parents, her 
devotedness towards her brothers and sisters, her wholesome 
ambition, her unselfish activity. Here is what her mother 
says of her: ‘Norman and Ethel take after their papa... and 
are much alike. There is the same brilliant cleverness, 
the same strong feeling, not easy of demonstration, though 
impetuous in action; but poor Ethel’s old foibles, her harum- 
scarum nature, quick temper, uncouth manners, and heedless- 
ness of all but one absorbing object, have kept her back, and 
caused her much discomfort; yet I sometimes think those 
manifest defects have occasioned a discipline that is the best 
thing for the character in the end. They are faults that show 
themselves, and which one can tell how to deal with, and I 
have full confidence that she has the principle within her that 
will conquer them. My great hope is her entire indifference 
to praise—not approval, but praise. If she has not come up 
to her own standard, she works on, not always with good 
temper, but perseveringly, and entirely unheeding of commen- 
dation, till she has satisfied herself, only thinking it stupid not 
to see the faults.’ 

Then there is Gyneth Deshon, in ‘A Maiden of Our Own 
Day ;’ a girl with a heart and a mind, a sweet temper anda 
generous nature ; with aspirations that rise above the common. 
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places of life, and sympathies that extend beyond her own 
social circle. I will quote a passage which illustrates the 
nobility of her character. She is talking to her brother 
Lambert: ‘Oh,’ she exclaims, ‘it is so grievous that the 
place should be so bad, and that we can do so little for it! 
The evil and misery of the world seem to press upon one so 
heavily when one is doing nothing on the side of goodness 
and mercy.’ 

Her voice, we are told, had steadied itself, and no tears fell, 
but such deep honest grief burned in her eyes, that Lambert 
saw the feeling she had just expressed was no mere evanes- 
cent piece of girlish sentiment, but one strongly rooted in her 
heart. What should he say? Should he remind her that her 
time for action would come, that she was but in training for it 
now, and must not reproach herself with the non-fulfilment of 
duties which God’s providence had not appointed for her? 
No; that sounded like implied fault-finding. Should he tell 
her how deeply he sympathised with her, how deeply he felt 
his own inability to do anything to stem the tide of sin and 
misery in the world? No; that was speaking of himself, 
bringing his own feelings forward, as if ¢hey could signify ! 
Should he remind her that goodness and mercy might be 
shown forth in the hidden home-life, that she living quietly, 
performing the duties of a good daughter and good sister, was 
thus doing her part on the side of right, and was shedding 
forth a pure influence which might reach further than she 
thought of? 

But we need not follow Lambert’s hesitation further. We 
see that Gyneth Deshon is represented as one who, having estab- 
lished a high standard of duty, endeavoured to live up to it. 

Lord Lytton presents us with yet another type of Girlhood 
in his ‘ Cecilia Travers ;? and those of us who go ‘abroad ’— 
éé., into Society—know that the type is sometimes to be met 
with. ‘An only daughter, and losing her mother in childhood, 
she had been raised up to the mistress-ship of a household at 
an age in which most girls are still putting their dolls to bed ; 
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and thus had eatiy acquired that sense of responsibility, ac- 
companied with the habits of self-reliance, which seldom fails 
to give a certain nobility to character; though almost as often, 
in the case of women, it steals away that tender gentleness 
which constitutes the charm of their sex.’ This, however, it 
had not effected in the instance of Cecilia Travers, because she 
was so womanlike that even the exercise of power could not 
make her manlike. Such was the instinct of sweetness in the 
depth of her nature that her mind, wherever it toiled and 
wandered, gathered and hoarded honey. But then she had 
one special advantage over girls in the same rank of life: she 
had not been allowed to waste such capacities for culture as 
God had given her in ‘the sterile nothingnesses’ which are 
called accomplishments. She did not falsify nature in water- 
colours ; years of her life had not been devoted to the inflict- 
ing on polite audiences the boredom of Italian bravuras. No 
other female accomplishment, indeed, had she than those 
by which the sempstress or embroideress earns her daily bread. 
That sort of work she loved, and her industrious fingers did it 
deftly. So it came to pass that as her girlhood waned, 
Cecilia grew into one of those rare young women—happily not 
so rare as they were-—with whom a well-educated man can 
converse as an equal, from whom he gains as much as he gives ; 
a woman of sense and sensibility, with a knowledge of books 
and things, a faculty of observation, and a power of expression. 

Then there is Lily Mordaunt, who knew no more of the 
formalities of drawing-room life than a skylark fresh from its 
nest, and hovering with soul full of song high up among the 
blue, knows of the song-teacher and the cage. She was a girl 
with a girl’s heart, a girl’s freshness, a girl’s freedom, yet with 
flashes of a woman’s quick intellect, a lively fancy, and a certain 
poetry of expression or of sentiment. The vicar says of her :-— 
‘Lily Mordaunt is herself a poem.’ Whereupon Kenelm 
Chillingly remarks : ‘I like your definition of her. There is 
certainly something about her which differs much from the 
prose of common life.’ And the vicar rejoins: 
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*You probably know Wordsworth’s lines : 


‘« And she shall lean het eat 
In many a secret place, 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty, born of murmuring sound, 
Shall pass into her face.” 


They are lines that many writers have found unintelligible ; 
Lily seems the living key to them.’ 

It is pleasant to meet with such girls as Lily Mordaunt or 
Cecilia Travers in our walks ‘abroad ;’ for one is apt to grow 
tired of the girl cesthetic, who poses for the benefit of every- 
one, who talks rapturously of ‘high art,’ indulges in pensive 
musings, grows ecstatic at the sight of a flower, dresses in 
faded greens and other ‘utter’ shades, and otherwise makes 
herself harmlessly ridiculous; the girl theological, who dis- 
courses on the various creeds and doctrines, the merits of 
different preachers, the meaning of the forms and ceremonies 
of different religions ; the fast girl, who thinks and talks slang, 
whose conversation savours of the stable or the betting-ring, 
with loud voice and harsh, unmelodious laugh, whose every 
action is a revelation of innate vulgarity; the girl mechanical, 
whose brain is in her fingers, whose thoughts are interested 
only in the invention of a new stitch in fancy-work, or a new 
design in water-colours, or china-painting; the girl ‘who 
dances,’ who talks of the last new waltz, of balls and partners ; 
the girl who imitates Sappho and writes verse; the girl who 
‘goes in’ for gymnastics; the girl matrimonial, who, with her 
mother’s eyes, searches society for ‘eligibles ;’ and the girl 
superficial, with a smattering of arts and sciences, who has 
learned a little of everything, and nothing (thoroughly) of 
anything. By the way, of the kind of education which makes 
the girl superficial—an unfortunately abundant class of girls— 
Mrs. Barrett Browning furnishes an amusing sketch. She 
represents Aurora Leigh as saying : ° 

‘T learnt the collects and the catechism, 


The creeds, from Athanasius back to Nice, 
The Articles, the Tracts agaéns¢ the Times, 
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And various popular synopses of 

Inhuman doctrines never taught by John . . 
I learnt my complement of classic French 
And German also... .’ 


It is hardly classic French or German which enters into the 
current system of popular Education !— 


‘TI learnt a little algebra, a little 

Of the mathematics, —brushed with extreme flounce 
The circle of the sciences. . .. 

T learnt the royal genealogies 

Of Oviedo, the internal laws 

Of the Burmese empire,—by how many feet 

Mount Chimborazo outsoars Tenerifie.’ 


And other geographical statistics of about equal value and 
practical importance. But she learned something more—that 
‘ soupron of accomplishments which with many persons passes 
muster as Education. She says: 


§T learnt much music—such as would have been 
As quite impossible in Johnson’s day 
As still it might be wished—fine sleights of hand 
And unimagined fingering, shuffling off 
The hearer’s soul through hurricanes of notes 
To a noisy Tophet; and I drew .. . costumes 
From French engravings, Nereids neatly draped 
(With smirks of simmering godship) ; I washed in 
Landscapes from Nature (rather say, washed out). 
I danced the polka and Cellarius, 
Spun glass, stuffed birds, and modelled flowers in wax.’ 


But from these character-sketches of the Girls I have Met, 
and we still meet with, I pass on to glance at some of the things 
which we hope to find in our Girls when they go ‘ abroad,’ and 
mix in society. And first we look for Courtesy. As girls who 
mix in ‘good society’ may be expected, @ Zriori, to know 
something of ‘good manners,’ of those details of politeness 
which we call ‘etiquette,’ it will be evident that I look upon 
Courtesy as a higher and better quality altogether. In fact, I 
value it so highly that I am tempted to describe it as the 
religion of common life, because it is based on the principle 
that we should do unto others as we wish others to do unto 
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us. Now, as a rule, a girl knows that Society regards it as 
lese-majesté if she ‘eat peas with a knife,’ or ‘ask twice for 
soup ;’ but she does not always know, or if she knows, she acts 
as if she were ignorant, that it is contra bonos mores to ridicule 
a physical infirmity or behave towards old age with disrespect. 
She does not always know that it is ‘ bad form’ (and something 
worse) to wound the feelings of any with whom she is brought 
into contact, to assume airs of superiority, to obtrude herself 
into a foremost position, to wound by a sneer, an innuendo, or a 
direct sarcasm. This is that higher development of good 
manners which springs from an earnest belief in the Christian 
teaching of goodwill and kindly sympathy, which exemplifies 
and calls into action ‘all the graces of an excellent spirit.’ 
This is that exquisite quality of gentleness which becomes a 
woman more than any personal charm, any beauty of coun- 
tenance or admirable curve of figure. This is that tenderness 
and sweetness of feeling which distinguished the poet’s heroine : 


* An accent very low 
In blandishment, but a most silver flow 
OF subtle-paced counsel in distress ; 
Light to the heart and brain, though undescricd, 
: Winning its way with extreme gentleness 
Through all the outworks of suspicious pride.’ 


This is that magic spell which puts everybody at ease, everybody 
in good humour, which silences the sharp word, and diffuses 
the sentiment of peace wherever its influence is perceived. It 
is said of Sydney Smith that ‘the love and admiration which 
he won from everyone, rich or poor, with whom he came in 
contact,’ arose from the fact that, without, perhaps, cherishing 
consciously any such intention, ‘he treated rich and poor, his 
own servants and the noblemen his guests, alike, and alike 
courteously, considerately, cheerfully, affectionately ; so leaving 
a blessing, and reaping a blessing, wherever he went. His 
secret was Courtesy; and it was the secret also of that attrac- 
tive and refined gentlewoman, of whom Steele said that to love 
her was a liberal education. It was the patient grace and 
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charm which made the society of Miss Berry so coveted, 
which distinguished Margaret Fletcher, and Caroline Bowles, 
and Maria Gurney, and the wife of Flaxman, and many another 
good and great woman. Show me when and where you will 
a woman beloved by her friends and neighbours, a woman of 
whom every tongue speaks in praise, a woman on whom every 
eye is turned with affectionate regard, and you show mea 
woman whose life is inspired with Courtesy. Says Bulwer 
Lytton, ‘ The essence of all fine breeding is in the gift of con- 
ciliation. A man who possesses every other title to our respect, 
except that of courtesy, is in danger of forfeiting them all. A 
rude manner renders its owner always liable to affront. He is 
never without dignity who avoids wounding the dignity of 
others.’ Ah, girls, cultivate this divine grace of Courtesy, 
which softens the roughest natures, touches the hardest hearts, 
breaks down the strongest barrier raised by pride, prejudice, 
or suspicion. Cultivate this gift which, like many, is twice 
blessed—blessing her who dispenses, and those who receive. 
Happy are they of whom it can be said, in the words of an old 
writer, that they do all things with so sweet a grace, it seems 
ignorance will not suffer them to do ill, it being in their minds 
to do well. 

A compassionate treatment of the faults and foibles of others, 
resting upon an humble belief in our own, is one of the 
elements of true Courtesy. It has been said that women are 
the severest critics of women; it is certain that girls are the 
strongest censors of girls. I have heard girlish tongues dis- 
tilling the venom of satire and ridicule with a copiousness that 
has surprised me—drop by drop it has fallen upon, and blistered, 
the characters of ‘absent friends.’ Ah, girls ! I repeat, cultivate 
the grace of Courtesy, and search out what is best and truest, not 
what is weakest and worst, in your companions. There is a 
flaw in the finest workmanship, but I do not envy the man who 
secks for it; who cares only to detect this little fault, and is 
insensible to the beauty of the carved cedar and the richness 
of the golden ornament. If we applied to ourselves the 
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microscopic scrutiny which we apply to others, what would 
become of our serene satisfaction, our self-love ? 

But in society we expect something more from our Girls 
than Courtesy, and that is Modesty! Modesty! The reader 
will pause, indignant, at a sentence which scems to cast upon her 
the imputation of a possible want of ¢ie great womanly virtue. 
Well, but what is Modesty? I do not suppose that any well- 
bred English girl, such as those whom this book addresses, 
would be guilty of immodest action or immodest speech; and 
yet they might be betrayed, by the influence of example, into 
action and speech which cannot be called modest. Whena 
girl listens to what is offensively called ‘a broad joke,’ when 
she allows herself to peruse the novels of indelicate writers, 
when she adopts a loudness of tone, a freedom of gesture, and 
a copiousness of slang to be regretted even on the stage ; when 
she condescends to wear an extravagant attire which is wanting 
in propriety and reserve, when by her manners she draws upon 
herself the observation of the public, when she indulges in 
vehement romping, when she forgets in her intercourse with 
her male friends the sweet reticence of maidenhood, I contend 
that she is immodest. It is surprising how well-born girls will 
stoop to actions which, if they read of them, they would be 
shocked at. They will enter into secret correspondence with 
one or more of the opposite sex, agree to clandestine meetings, 
receive gifts and join in excursions, entirely without the know- 
ledge of their parents or guardians. Frequently this is done for 
the sake of excitement, a morbid craving which should be 
crushed at once. Of this be sure, no man respects a girl who 
will meet him thus clandestinely. Her behaviour may be all 
that is refined ; her conversation pure, such as she would not 
fear all the world to hear ; yet the very fact of her having so 
far transgressed as to give her time and company to him un- 
known to her guardians, seems to warrant a freedom and 
familiarity in his conduct, such as he would offer to no truly 
modest girl. It is true there are many men who will enter 
heartily into this secret intercourse, but they never desire the 
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girl as a friend for their sisters, or seck her for their companion 
and life-partner. Her free bearing lacks modesty. There is a 
stain on the silver shield, a rift in the melodious lute. The 
stain may not grow darker or deeper, and the rift may not 
widen—Heaven grant that it may be so!—but they are ‘here. 
Geware, then, of the first insidious approaches of the evil 
which may blight and blast your whole life, may sully the 
virgin whiteness of your soul, and torture your heart with 
violent emotions. Refuse to read novels and poems which are 
coarse in sentiment if not in expression ; refuse to be present 
at the performance of plays which deal with offensive themes, 
or are ‘seasoned’ with the pruriency and vulgarity which 
nowadays too often pass for humour. Be modest, be seemly, 
be reserved, in dress and in speech, in manner and in action. 
Keep a watch always on your movements as on your lips. A 
girl loses all when she loses the bloom of purity. 

Another quality which our Girls should carry into Society is 
a broad and genial Sympathy. They must not be wrapped up 
in themselves or their own interests ; they must be able to think 
of the interests of others, to respect the views of others, to place 
themselves in the position of others so as to regard things from 
the same standpoint. It has been well said that a large amount 
of sympathy with the intercsts of one’s neighbours is the nearest 
faculty, or condensation of faculties, to the highest order of 
genius. And as a female writer remarks, there is no spice for 
conversation—not even the wicked spice of malice, or the law- 
ful spices of mother-wit and learning—equal on all occasions, 
and under all conditions, to the spice of sympathetic interest in 
your neighbour's sayings, and consequent capability to answer 
him or her with ready intelligence on subjects varying with the 
speakers. ‘Let us hear no more of girls who have the mistaken 
notion that they are well educated and accomplished because 
they can play or sing with taste and execution a fragment of a 
great opera, draw or paint a view or a group of figures which 
might, perhaps, pass muster as the work of a fourth-rate artist, 
or converse for a few moments more or less grammatically and 
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idiomatically in a foreign language, when it is their fortune to 
meet with a foreigner who cannot speak English.’ I do not 
wish to underrate these attainments; but they cannot be 
regarded as other than trifles, and the girls who buast of them 
have no other resource for conversation than what limited 
visiting-lists supply. Such girls will seek refuge in corners, and 
gather in giggling groups; or retire from the drawing-room 
altogether, to escape the task of entertaining persons who have 
not the conventional stamp, and whom, therefore, the girls in 
their shallow conceit choose to brand as dull, vulgar, tedious, 
or commonplace. Let us hear no more, then, of the silly 
apathy or sillier assumptions of young girls in the circles of 
their elders. Let them modestly add their mite to whatever 
discussion is in progress, if they can do so with credit to them- 
selves and advantage to all concerned. And ‘let girls them- 
selves put an end to the flippancy and pert arrogance which 
will induce girls and women without womanly wisdom to silence 
the wise words of the wisest of men, in order that some foolish 
girl or woman may descant singly on her own petty experience, 
adventures, views, and prospects, to the full stretch of her 
exhaustless tongue and her invulnerable self-confidence. Any 
man or woman deserving the name, who has the misfortune to 
be among her audience, can only be by this conduct put to 
shame and confusion of face.’ 

In Society girls should avoid as much as possible the fault of 
copying the tricks of speech or manners of each other. Each 
should seek to cultivate an individuality of her own. But here 
I would strongly caution you to be careful. Do not cultivate 
eccentricity. Sir William Temple has wisely said, ‘Oddities 
and singularities of behaviour may attend genius. When they 
do, they are its misfortunes and its blemishes. The man of 
true genius will be ashamed of them; at least, he will never 
affect to distinguish himself by whimsical peculiarities.’ But 
you ought to aspire after an individuality of thought, expression, 
and style. You cannot altogether avoid being in some measure 
influenced in thought by the opinions of those around you, but 
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do not allow yourself to become merely the echo of your com- 
panions. A girl whose observations are coloured by the one 
with whom she last conversed, who can advance no opinion 
of her own, who keeps to the ‘ prunes and prisms’ of conven- 
tionalism, is utterly wearisome to all save those of a like mental 
calibre. No little sarcasm has been aimed at girls who have ven- 
tured to utilise their conversational abilities. They have been 
called pedantic, strong-minded, and many other unjust expres- 
sions—unjust because used in a slighting sense. But our 
Girls must not allow such folly to deter them from the cultiva- 
tion of their faculties. They lose nothing of feminine softness 
because they are able to converse well, and have souls above 
the senseless, giggling chatter which is the present bane of 
society. It were much better to be considered a blue-stocking 
than a numskull, and no intellectual man will think otherwise 
than highly of the girl whose mental endowments enable her 
to meet him on equal ground. 

Our Girls should seek to cultivate a low voice, ‘that excellent 
thing in woman.’ Nothing is so unpleasant as the loud pene- 
trating tones which force themselves on everyone’s notice, dis- 
turbing the conversation of others, and making the speaker the 
observed of all. It is especially disagreeable in a girl, and 
should be carefully kept under. If your voice is naturally loud, 
seek to modify and lower it, but without falling into the other 
grave error of making it indistinct. Allow no ridiculous affec- 
tations to creep in and mar the purity of your speech. Avoid 
clipping your words, or running one into the other ; enunciate 
clearly and slowly, and you will give pleasure to all. I know 
a girl whose voice makes sweetest music of the harshest 
languages, of whom it has been said, ‘ When Mary speaks, one 
thinks of all pleasant summer sounds. It is like the breeze 
rustling the young green leaves, or the brook gently rippling 
over the sand.’ Yet she has never been required to repeat her 
remarks. Low and gentle as they always are, they are yet so 
clear that they may be distinguished through all the busy 
chatter of the room. But do not imagine that by a low tone 
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of voice I am bidding you speak in whispers. Far from it. 
There is nothing more distasteful than a conversation so 
carried on. The harsh sibilations irritate all in the room, in 
addition to the fact that they convey the idea that the conver- 
sation is of a private nature, from which you are desirous to 
exclude all but the few whom you are immediately addressing. 
On the extreme bad taste of this I need not further descant ; it 
speaks for itself. 

I would have our Girls, when they go abroad, cultivate their 
Self-Respect. Many of the moral evils now acting injuriously 
upon Society, are due to the extent to which girls and women 
have of late years abandoned their proper position. In dress 
and manners they copy those classes whom it should be an 
insult to name in the presence of a pure woman ; they adopt 
the ‘chic’ (as it is called), the pretension, the loud vulgarity, 
which burlesques and French comic dramas have made popular 
on our stage. They converse upon subjects which should 
never enter even into their imagination. And they allow the 
young men a license of speech and a freedom of behaviour 
which, if their moral perceptions were not obscured, and their 
sense of the dignity of womanhood wholly blunted, they 
would be the first to reprehend. The character of English 
women is a precious national possession, for the loss of which 
no increase of material prosperity could compensate, Time 
was when, in their presence, the most audacious tongue was 
instinctively checked ; it is the fault of our Girls that this most 
significant of all homage is no longer paid tothem. Let them 
respect themselves, and Society will respect them. Let them, 
in their dress and demeanour and speech, study the highest 
propriety and the strictest reserve, and they will speedily 
recover their influence. Let them repress at the outset any 
attempt at familiarity on the part of the young men whom they 
meet in Society, and insist that in their hearing no vulgar 
phrase shall be uttered, no equivocation adventured. Let 
there be a due reticence in their affability. Let them never 
allow themselves to be enticed out of that seclusion of 
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modesty in which woman’s power, after all, chiefly lies. Men 
may laugh az ‘ fast girls ? they do not laugh with them. They 
do not wish such girls to be their sisters, and they will never 
make them their wives. 

Let our Girls remember that they must contribute their share 
towards the entertainment of those they meet in society, and 
let them do their part with all modesty and cheerfulness. 

- Nothing is more unpleasant or absurd than the mock-modesty 
which affects an inability to play or sing before people. There 
are too many girls abroad who indulge this silly affectation, 
who expect to receive an inordinate amount of coaxing and 
persuusion. In reality, they are ready to comply as soon as 
asked, but they deem it becoming to exhibit a nervousness and 
bashfulness utterly foreign to them. Be natural, girls. Don’t 
assume false airs of shyness. You will deceive no one by 
them, and will certainly expose yourseif to the contempt of 
those around you. On the other hand, if you feel that your 
powers are really inadequate, that your performance will be 
tedious and indifferent, refuse at once, courteously but 
decidedly, and persist in your refusal. There is nothing more 
humiliating than a ‘break-down’ before a roomful of people, 
and no girl with her share of common sense will expose herself 
to such humiliation. 

And, lastly, I would like to see in our Girls, when they enter 
Society, a becoming cheerfulness, a cordial readiness to oblige, 
a desire to contribute, so far as they can, to the general happi- 
ness. A lively, sunny gifl is a ‘great boon’ in a household 
and in Society. Her presence relaxes the frown on the brow 
of weary Manhood. The young catch the sweet contagion of 
her laugh ; the old are revivified by the geniality of her smiles, 
Whatever the duty that comes to hand, however trivial, or, it 
may be, unpleasant, do it willingly and pleasantly. Let every- 
body see that it sits lightly upon you, that you do not and will 
not feel it to be a burden. You may be placed at the dinner- 
table next to ‘a bore? don’t let him know that he bores you, 
and much of his boring power willinsensibly disappear. If you 
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are asked to sing or play, comply without demur—unaffectedly— 
promptly; so that people may see you doso from no ex- 
aggerated confidence in your abilities, but simply from a desire 
to oblige. If your partner in the dance or at lawn-tennis be 
an indifferent one, do not wound his feelings by showing your- 
self conscious of his defects ; pass them over, assist him without 
any ostentation of assistance, and make the best of it. A 
cheerful girl diffuses sunshine wherever she goes ; everybody 
welcomes her, for everybody partakes in the blessings she 
shéds around her. Her innocent mirth is like a fresh, pure 
breeze, chasing away the old, stagnant, and oppressive atmos- 
phere, and breathing a new life and vigour into all who inhale 
it. ‘Give us,’ says Carlyle, ‘the man who sings at his work :’ 
give us, I say, the girl who is always blithe and frank and full 
of hearty, healthy animation. Says Sir Arthur Helps: ‘Be 
cheerful, no matter what reverse obstruct your pathway, or 
what plagues follow in your trail to annoy you. If you are of 
the softer, fairer portion of humanity, be cheerful—though we 
know full well that most afflictions are sweet to you when com- 
pared with disappointment and neglect ; yet let hope banish 
despair and ill-forebodings. Be cheerful; do not brood over 
fond hopes unrealised, until a chain, link after link, is fastened 
on each thought, and wound around the heart. Nature in- 
tended you to be the fountain-spring of cheerfulness and social 
life—as sister and daughter, as maiden, wife, and mother—at 
home and abroad—in the fireside-circle and among your 
friends and companions.’ 

As a fitting epilogue and after-music to this chapter, I place 
here some of Longfellow’s delicate and melodious verse: 


* Maiden ! with the meek brown eyes, 
In whose orbs a shadow lies 

Like the dusk in evening skies! ... 
® Gather thou each flower that grows, 


When the young heart overflows, 
To embalm that tent of snows.* 





* That is, old age, which the poet likens to a ‘bough with snows en- 
cumbered.’ 
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‘Bear a lily in thy hand, ; 
Gaies of brass cannot withstand 
One touch of that magic wand. 


‘Bear through sorrow, wrong, and ruth, 
Jn thy heart the dew of youth, 
On thy lips the smile of truth, 


‘Oh, that dew, like balm, shall steal 
Into wounds that cannot heal, 
Even as sleep our eyes doth seal ; 


* And that smile, like sunshine, cart 
Into many a sunless heart, 
Fur a smile of God thou art.’ 








CHAPTER V. 


A CIRL’S GARDEN: IN PROSE AND POETRY. 


‘ How pleased we wander forth “ 
When May is whispering “Come! 
Choose from the bowers of virgin earth 
The happiest for your home.”’ 
WorDsWoRTH. 
‘When Epicurus to the world had taught 
That pleasure was the chiefest good... 
His life he to his doctrines brought, 
And in a garden’s shade that sovereign pleasure sought: 
Whoever a true Epicure would be, 
May there find cheap and virtuous luxury.’ 
CowL_Ley. 
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gIR HENRY TAYLOR has painted for us a Girl’s 





* Delighted was the child to call 
The plot of garden-ground her own ; 
Delighted was she at the fall 
Of evening mild, when shadows tall 
Cross-barr’d the mound and cottage wall, 
To linger there alone : 
Nor seem’d the golden flowers less fair, 
Nor lov’d she less to linger there, 
When glisten’d in the morning dew 
Each lip of red and eye of blue ; 
And when the sun too brightly burn’d, 
Towards the forest’s edge she turn’d, 
Where stretched away from glade to glide 
A green interminable shade ; 
And in the skirts thereof a bower 
Was built with many a creeping flower 
For shelter at the noon-tide hour ; 
And from the forest-walks was heard 
The voice of many a singing bird, 
With murmurs of the cushat-dove 
That tell the secret of her love ; 
And pleasant, therefore, all day long, 
From earliest dawn to evensong, 
Supremely pleasant was this wild 
Sweet garden to the woodman’s chiid.’ 


Some such Child-Garden you may see to this day on a small 
islet in the Lake of Monteith—the ‘ Inch-Mahome,’ or ‘Isle of 
Rest,’ so closely and tenderly connected with the early years of 
Mary, Queen of Scots. The Lake of Monteith, though one of 
the least famous, is not one of the least attractive of the Scottish 
lochs. Walk or drive to it from Callander—the distance is 
about six miles—and you pass through much striking scenery. 
First, as you cross the stone bridge across the Teith, you 
obtain a fine view of the windings of that picturesque river, 
which broadens above the bridge into a glassy lagoon, reflect- 
ing the shadow of the noble mass of Ben Ledi, the ‘hill of fire.’ 
Next, you cross a breadth of breezy moorland, fertile in orchis, 
and maiden-hair, and cotton-grass, and resonant with the 
mournful cry of the peesweep, as she endeavours to beguile you 
from her nest amid the moss and bracken. Then you come to 
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a rising ground, which shows you, on the left, the Blair of 
Drummond, waving with corn, and embosoming in thick woods 
a noble manorial mansion, while against the blue horizon rises 
the rugged ridge of Damyat and the Touch Fells. Still 
traversing an open and wild countryside, you pass the little 
loch of Ruskie, whose waters murmur among a belt of tall, 
waving reeds, and, on the brow of the hill, catch a first glimpse 
of the fair lake of Monteith, with wooded hills all around it. A 
rapid descent brings you to the little clachan of the Port of 
Monteith, past the manse, and the parish kirk, which, with its 
green graves, lies close to the lake, so that the aisle of the 
Grahams of Gartmore is washed by its ripple. The wide 
expanse of sunny water is bared before you, and upon it, like 
gems on a fair woman’s bosom, lie several leafy isles. Now 
hire you a boat, and betake yourself to one of the farthest—it 
is, I think, the longest—the Inch-Mahome. ‘There, among 
some noble Spanish chestnuts, and clumps of rowan and birch, 
and a thick, wild growth of greenery, moulder the remains of 
what in the old time was a stately monastery. The old monks’ 
. garden-ground is still to be traced by means of the old fruit- 
trees and older filberts; and behold, in one corner of it, oval 
in shape, and measuring about eighteen feet by twelve, is the 
so-called Queen Mary’s Bower, or, as we prefer to call it—in 
company with Professor Syme and Dr. John Brown—Queen 
Mary’s Child-Garden. It is still partially enclosed with a 
double ring of boxwood, the plants of which measure about 
fourteen feet in height, and eight or nine inches in diameter. 
Yes, says the author of ‘Horz Subsecivee,’ yes, without 
doubt, here is that first garden of her simpleness. She was 
placed here by her mother, when five years old, before sailing 
from the Clyde for France, to enter upon that strange and sad 
career which terminated on the black-draped scaffold of 
Fotheringay. ‘Fancy the little, lovely royal child, with her 
-four Maries, her playfellows, her child maids of honour, with 
their little hands and feet, and their innocent and happy eyes, 
pattering about that garden all that time ago, laughing, and 
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running, and gardening as only children do and can.’ There 
are few spots in Scotland—few, at least, associated with the 
hapless Queen—which ‘tirl the heart-strings’ more than this 
little hushed and lonely nook, among the trees of Inch- 
Mahome, and within the dark-blue circle of the lake of 
Monteith. 

There is another garden of Queen Mary, but as great a 
contrast to her childhood’s bower as was the season of her life 
when she mused within it to that happy spring-time spent in 
the tranquillity of Monteith. It is in the grounds at Chats- 
worth, and is moated, walled round, and elevated about fifteen 
feet above the park. Here she was allowed to walk unguarded, 
when a prisoner under the charge of ‘Old Bess of Hardwick,’ 
the Countess of Devonshire. How different the two, and how 
different the two characters—child and woman—of her who 
took her pleasure in them ! 

Do you remember Corisande’s garden in ‘Lothair’? It was 
an ancient garden, created long before the monstrosities of 
modern gardening, with its long ribbons of bedding-out plants, 
showy but tasteless, imposed upon Society; and ‘the Duke’ 
had given it to Lady Corisande, in order that she might put in 
practice her theory (a very sensible one !) that flower-gardens 
should be sweet and luxuriant, and not hard and scentless 
imitations of works of art. ‘Here, in their season, flourished 
abundantly all those productions of nature which are now 
banished from our once delighted senses: huge bushes of 
honey-suckle, and bowers of sweet-pea and sweet-briar, and 
jessamine clustering over the walls, and gillyflowers scenting 
with their sweet breath the ancient bricks from which they 
seemed to spring. ‘here were banks of violets, which the 
southern breeze always stirred, and mignonette filled every 
vacant nook. As they entered now, it seemed a blaze of roses 
and carnations, though one recognised in a moment the 
presence of the lily, the heliotrope, and the stock... The bees 
were busy in the air, but their homes were near, and you might 
watch them labouring in their glassy hives.’ 
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This, I confess, is a garden after my own heart. I love the 
old flowers of the old time, with their associations of poetry 
and legend. One smells at a rose, and a whole flood of 
memories comes upon one’s mind, and an almost interminable 
succession of pictures flash upon the ‘inner eye;’ the rose- 
gardens of Persia, the symbol-flowers of the two great English 
factions, the rose which Tennyson’s ‘Gardener’s Daughter’ was 
nailing to the wall when first her lover saw her. One gathers 
a violet, and one’s fancy is wafted on its sweet breath to those 
glades of Hellas, where it grew and flourished, sacred to 
the Queen of Heaven, and back to ‘the springs of Dove,’ 
where long bloomed and blushed ‘a violet neath a mossy 
stone, half-hidden from the eye.’ Shakespeare’s ‘ gillyflowers’ 
—how they carry us back to the stirring days of ‘the great 
Gloriana! And the white-chaliced lily, as it sleeps on the 
bosom of the waters, with how many a sweet strain of song it 
lives associated! But these geraniums, these pelargoniums, 
these verbenas, these calceolarias—what poet has deemed them 
worthy of his praise? What tender thought or historic memory 
clings to them? No; give me the old garden with the old 
flowers—the old garden, with its high hedges of holly, and its 
stretches of green sward, and its groups of pink and carnation, 
sweet-william, and clove and pansy. 

It is not an old English garden which Browning describes in 
his ‘ Paracelsus,’ but there is something in it to take the fancy, 
though we are introduced to it in the waning days of Autumn, 
when the shadow of decay has already passed across it. Lur 
the poet seems to say to us, as Paracelsus says to Michal: 


‘Look up, nor esteem the less 

Your stained and drooping vines their grapes bow down, 
Nor blame those creaking trees bent with their fruit, 
That apple-tree with a rare after-birth 

Of peeping blooms sprinkled its wealth among ! 

Then for the winds—what wind that ever raved 

Shall vex that ash which overlooks you both, 

So proud it wears its berries? Ah, at length, 

The old smile went for her, the lady of this 
Sequestered nest !—this kingdom, limited 
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Alone by one old populous green wail 

Tenanted by the ever-busy flies, 

Grey crickets, and shy lizards, and quick spiders, 
Each family of the silver-threaded moss— 

Which, look through near, this way, and it appcars 
A stubble-field, or a cane-brake, a marsh 

Of bulrush whitening in the sun,’ 


Let us turn from this somewhat gloomy picture, with its 
hints of desolation and decay, to the Watteau-like scene drawn 
by George Eliot, in one of her gracefullest and tenderest 
romances, ‘ Mr. Gilfil’s Love-Story.’ It belongs to the closing 
years of the last century, when, under the influence of Brown 
and Repton and Uvedale Price, a revolution had taken place 
in the English Garden, and Nature been elevated in the place 
of Art, or rather, the Artificial You are asked to look at 
Cheverel Manor: the castellated house of grey-tinted stone, 
with the flickering sunbeams sending dashes of golden light 
across the many-shaped panes in the mullioned windows, and 
a great beech—a tree which above all trees seems to harmonise 
with an old manor-house—leaning athwart one of the flanking 
towers, and breaking, with its dark flattened boughs, the tco 
formal symmetry of the front ; the broad gravel-walk winding 
on the right, by a row of tall pines, alongside the pool, but 
branching out on the left among swelling grassy mounds, sur- 
mounted by clumps of trees, where the red trunk of the 
Scottish fir glows in the descending sunlight against the bright 
green of limes and acacias; the great pool, where a pair of 
swans are swimming lazily with one leg tucked under a wing, 
and where the open water-lilies lie calmly accepting the kisses 
of the fluttering light-sparkles; the lawn, with its smooth 
emerald greenness, sloping down to the rougher and browner 
herbage of the park, from which it is invisibly fenced by a 
little stream that winds away from the pool, and disappears 
under a wooden bridge in the distant pleasure-ground . . . 

We pass on into the flower-garden ; a gate through a high 
thick hedge opening on an expanse of brilliant colour, which, 
after the green shades we have passed through, startles the 
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eye like flames. You observe how the effect is assisted by an 
undulation of the ground, which gradually descends from the 
garden gate, and rises again towards the opposite end, where 
blooms an orangery. The flowers glow with their various 
splendours; verbenas and heliotropes send up their finest 
incense. It seems a gala where all is happiness and brilliancy, 
and misery can find no sympathy. 

The pen of the poet transports us from this everyday scene 
to that magic garden at Belmont, where Lorenzo and Jessica 
told their loves, while the moonlight slept upon the grassy 
bank, and the harmonies of heaven filled the spell-bound air. 
I can believe that the bank was just such an one as Oberon 
describes in the ‘Midsummer-Night’s Dream’: 


© A bank where the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows, 
Quite over-canopied with lush woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses and with eglantine.’ 


Shakespeare’s gardens and Shakespeare’s flowers are always 
the gardens and flowers of Midland England: of Warwick- 
shire and Worcestershire, where he spent his early years, and 
with the scenery of which, in its minutest features, he was 
evidently well acquainted. There is not a flower, not a herb 
he mentions, but to this day may be found among the green 
lanes and fields surrounding the quiet town of Stratford, or 
bordering upon the banks of the much-winding Avon. Thus, 
in ‘Cymbeline,’ when Arviragus proposes to ‘sweeten the sad 
grave’ of Fidele with ‘fairest flowcrs,’ he speaks of the pale 
primrose, the azured hare-bell, and the leaf of eglantine ; all of 
which abound in Warwickshire. And, in the ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ 
when Perdita wishes for some ‘flowers of the spring,’ it is for 
those which the boy Shakespeare had been familiar with in his 


rambles : 
© Daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dies, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale primross, 
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That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength. 

. bold oxlips, and 
The crown- imperial ; lilies of all kinds, 
The flower-de-luce being one !’ 

In connection with the history of English Gardening it is 
pieasant to think of Sir William Temple, the accomplished 
statesman and diplomatist, who, after a long life spent amid 
the turmoil of cabinets and councils, withdrew to the seclusion 
of Moor Park, and there created a fine and fertile garden. To 
our modern taste its exact symmetry would not be acceptable ; 
for Sir William laid it out with ‘the angular regularity’ which 
the Dutch affect in the flower-beds of Haarlem and the Hague. 
And though his domain was bounded by a beautiful rivulet 
which flowed fresh and clear from the green Surrey hills, he 
must needs intersect it with a straight canal, whose banks were 
bordered by a terrace equally straight. Here he wrote his 
‘Essay on Gardening,’ which, as if the subject had inspired 
hin, is the best of his miscellaneous compositions. 

At Moor Park, the house was situated in a somewhat abrupt 
declivity, and in front of it extended a broad gravel terrace, 
about three hundred yards long, which was fringed with clumps 
of laurels set at wide intervals. From the centre and from 
each end of this esplanade two-massive flights of stone steps 
descended into a vast garden, the beds of which, enclosed by 
gravel walks, were decorated with fountains and statues. A 
pavilion ornamented each extremity of the terrace. Two great 
porticoes, the full length of the parlours, opened on the garden; 
their arcades and their paved galleries terminating in summer- 
houses of graceful design ; so that the spectator was reminded 
of the old classical world; of the Garden of Leucippus and 
Clitophon, or the Laurentinum of Pliny the Younger. 

The porticoes supported terraces, which were lined with 
balustrades, and coated with lead. The front of that which 
faced the south was festooned with vines; and from its centre 
a long flight of steps descended on either side to a grotto, with 

flat wooden roof, situated between the two staircases. The 
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‘affection of our forefathers for ‘caves’ and ‘grottocs’ was 
extraordinary, and almost induces us to believe that the English 
climate was warmer and sunnier in their days than in ours. 
Such ‘ornaments’ belong to a garden in the hot sunny south, 
but are monstrosities in a northern clime. 

Below the aforesaid grotto lay another garden, filled with 
fruit-trees, planted round the different compartments of a 
pleasant glade. All the alleys in this part of the grounds were 
formed by green trees; the grotto was embellished with rock- 
work, fountains, and jets of water. On the other side of the 
house was situated a small woody enclosure, being rural in 
character, and adorned with more fountains, and with rustic 
devices in rock-work. 

No grotto in England was more famous than that which the 
poet Pope created with so much care and pains in his garden 
at Twickenham ; yet was it, after all, a tunnel rather than a 
grotto, forming a passage under the turnpike-road that 
awkwardly cut up his garden into two divisions. As it con- 
tained a spring, it was necessarily credited with a nymph, and 
in its various compartments the poet accumulated the shells, 
spars, and ‘ fossil bodies,’ which he obtained from his friends, 
or purchased in all quarters. It was, in truth, his hobby, and 
he rode it persistently, and was for ever calling upon his inti- 
mates to admire it as he did. Writing to Mrs. Blount, he 
grows enthusiastic in its praise: ‘ From the River Thames,’ he 
says, ‘you see through my arch up a walk in the wilderness to 
a kind of open temple, wholly composed of shells in the rustic 
manner ; and from that distance, under the temple, you look 
down through a sloping arcade of trees, and see the sails on 
the river passing suddenly and vanishing as through a perspec- 
tive glass) When you shut the door of this grotto, it becomes 
on the instant, from a luminous room, a camera obscura, on 
the walls of which all the objects on the river, hills, woods, and 
boats, are forming a moving picture in their visible radiations. 
And when you have a mind to light it up, it affords you a very 


different scene. It is furnished with shells interspersed with 
6—2 
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pieces of looking-glass in angular forms; and in the ceiling is 
a star of the same materials, at which, where a lamp of 
orbicular figure, of thin alabaster, is hung in the middle, a 
thousand pointed rays glitter, and are reflected over the place.’ 
Very pretty, no doubt ! but rather a toy for a child than the 
pastime of a poet anda wit. Yet, as I have said, and as this 
quotation shows, Pope delighted in it hugely, and was never 
weary of expatiating upon its manifold charms. Among his 
poems you will find—(is there not, by the way, a striking 
resemblance between his poctry and his grotto? is not the 
former like the latter, an artificial creation, glittering with con- 
ccits ‘like pieces of looking-glass,’ and elaborately worked up 
with antitheses and epigrams, ‘marbles, spars, gems, ores, and 
minerals? Is it not easy to understand how the creator of the 
grotto became the author of the ‘Moral Essays,’ and the 
‘Dunciad ?)—among his poems, I say, you will find a kind of 
sonnet—at Icast, it has fourteen lines like a sonnet—‘ On my 
Grotto at ‘I'wickenham,’ and here it is: 


‘Thou who shalt step, where Thames’ translucent wave 
Shines a broad mirror through the shadowy cave ;’— 


observe the exaggeration here; it is characteristic of Pope, 
or, at all events, of his poctry— 


* Where ling’ring drops from min’ral roofs distil, 
And pointed crystals break the sparkling rill, 
Unpolished gems no ray on pride bestow, 

And latent metals innocently glow ; 

Approach ! great Nature studiously behold 3 

And cye the mine without a wish for gold. 

Approach ; but awful ! Lo, th’ Egerian Grot, 

Where, nobly pensive, St. John sate and thought $ 
Where British sighs from dying Wyndham stvle, 

And the bright flame was shot through Marchmiont’s soul, 
Let such, such only, tread this sacred floor, 

Who dare to love their country, and be poor.’ 


The taste which invented and embellished ‘the grotto’ we 
cannot but condemn as meretricious and extravagant, but it is 
due to Pope to admit that in some respects he was far in 
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advance of his contemporaries in a knowledge of the true 
principles of Gardening. He lavished much of his keenest, 
brightest wit on the affectations which the English gardener 
had imported from the Continent ; on the straight walks cross- 
ing each other at right angles, and the rectangular parterres 
which seemed to be intended as illustrations of Euclid’s 
problems. He was a warm advocate of the new school, 
founded by Bacon and Repton, which adopted the imitation 
of Nature as their leading principle, and insisted that the 
Garden should be an example, on a small scale, of what 
Nature does on a large. ‘Treat,’ he exclaimed, ‘treat the 
Goddess ’-—Nature, in Pope’s time, could not be other than ‘a 
goddess ’— 


‘like a modest fair, 
Nor over-dress, nor leave her wholly bare 3 
Let art with beauty ev’rywhere be spied, 
Where half the skill is decently to hide. 
He gains all points, who pleasingly confounds, 
Surprises, varies, and conceals the bounds.’ 


It must be confessed that the ‘ imitation ’ here recommended 
is conceived in a patronising spirit, and that evidently the 
poet’s leading idea is the necessity of improving Nature; but 
still it had the merit of recognising nature as worthy of being 
improved. She was not contemptuously thrust aside, as was 
the manner of the French gardeners; not overloaded with 
architecture and statuary, until none of her original features 
could be discerned by the most critical and careful eye. On 
the contrary, while she was being amended and ‘touched up,’ 
she was to be respectfully recognised. 

‘Consult the Genius of the Place in all ; 

That tells the waters or to rise or fall ; 

Or helps th’ ambitious hill the heavens to scale, 

Or scoops in circling theatres the vale ; 

Calls in the country, catches op’ning glades, 

fom willing woods, and varies shades from shades ¢ 

ow breaks, or now directs, th’ intruding lines ; ;, 

Paints, as you plant ; and as you work, designs.’ 

A much smaller poet than Pope, one William Shenstone, 
author of ‘The Scho>lmistress,’ had a better taste in Garden- 
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ing, and the theory which he elaborated in his verse he carried 
out with so much success in his little estate of the Leasowes— 
near Hales-Owen, in Shropshire—that I think he may be con- 
sidered (as the elder Disraeli puts it) to have educated the 
nation ‘into that taste for landscape-gardening which has 
become the model of all Europe.’ Let me set before the 
reader an extract or two from his poems (now little read) 
which show the temper, or frame of mind, he brought to bear 
upon his subject. In his best Elegy, he speaks of himself: 


‘Lord of my time, my devious path I bend 

‘Through fringy woodland, or smooth shaven lawn ; 
Or pensile grove, or airy cliff ascend, 

And hail the scene by Nature’s pencil drawn. 


§ Thanks be to fate ! though nor the racy vine 
Nor fattening olive clothe the fields I rove, 
Sequestered shades and gurgling founts are mine, 

And every sylvan grot the Muses love,’ 


For a tablet on a ‘root-house’ he wrote a graceful inscrip- 
tion, the first lines of which are well-known through Dr. — 
Callcott’s adopting them for an admired glee: 


‘Here, in cool grot and mossy cell, 

We rural fays and fairies dwell ; 

Though rarely seen by mortal eye, 

When the pale moon, ascending high, 

Darts through yon lanes her quivering beams, 
We frisk it near these crystal streams, 


‘Her beams, reflected from the wave, 
Afford the light our revels crave ; 
The turf, with daisies broider’d o’er, 
Exceeds, we wot, the Parian floor 3 
Nor yet for artful strains we call, 
But listen to the water’s fall.’ 


Unfortunately, Shenstone’s gardening was conducted on a 
scale of expenditure altogether out of proportion to his income, 
which yearly diminished as he drew upon it for the means of 
carrying out his extensive improvements, So that while he 
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was planting hazels and hawthorns, opening vistas, and 
channels for devious waters, 


§ And having shown them where to stray, 
Threw little pebbles in their way ;’ 


while he was demolishing hovels and cow-houses, and com- 
posing mottoes and inscriptions for garden-seats and caves ; 
while he invested ‘the grove of Virgil’ with a tender gloom, 
and erected ‘in the midst of a plantation of yew, a bridge of 
one arch, built of a dusky-coloured stone, and simple even to 
rudeness,’ the solitary magician, to whose taste all these 
wonders owed their existence, was but a poor poet, the tenant 
of a dilapidated farmhouse, which the winds swept with 
boisterous breath, and the rains soaked, so that he was often 
compelled to seek the shelter of his kitchen— 


‘Free from all resort of mirth, 
Save the cricket on the hearth.’ 


In his love of gardening, and his practical application of it, 
Shenstone had had predecessors in the poets Cowley and 
Andrew Marvell. The former enjoyed a charming retreat at 
Chertsey, on the banks of the Thames; and its inspiration 
glided into his verse, so that one of his finest compositions is 
his praise of a Garden. Thus, in noble mood and with a lofty 
note, he exclaims : 


*O blesséd shades! O gentle cool retreat 
From all th’ immoderate heat 
In which the frantic world does burn and sweat! 
This does that Lion-star, ambition’s rage ; 
This avarice, the Dog-star’s thirst, assuage ; 
Everywhere else their fatal power we see— 
‘They make and rule man’s wretched destiny : 
They neither set nor disappear, 
But tyrannize o’er all the year, 
Whilst we ne’er feel their flame nor influence here, 


* The birds that dance from bough to bough, 
And sing above in every tree, 
Are not from fears or cares more free 
Than we who lie, or sit, or walk below, . 
And should by right be singers too. 


. 
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What prince’s choir of music can excel 

That which within this shade does dwell ? 

To which we nothing pay or give ; 

They like all other poets live, 

Without reward or thanks for their obliging pains 3 
’Tis well if they become not prey : 

The whistling winds add their less artful strains, 
And a grave bass the murm’ring fountains play ; 
Nature does all this harmony bestow 3; 

But to our plants art's music too, 

The pipe, theorbo, and guitar we owe 3 

The lute itself, which once was green and mutes 
When Orpheus shook th’ inspired lute, 

The trees danced round, and understvod, 

By sympathy, the voice of wood.’ 


If I had the necessary space at my disposal, I would fain 
quote the whole of this stirring poem, as Cowley’s works are 
not accessible to every reader. But I must forbear, and 
must needs content mysclf with the beautiful concluding pas- 
sage: 
‘Methinks I see great Diocletian walk 
In the Salonian garden’s noble shade, 
« Which by his own inspiréd hands was made 3 
Isee him smile, methinks, as he does talk 
With the ambassadors, who come in vain . 
To entice him to a throne again. 
If I, my friends (said he), should to you show 
All the delights which in these gardens grow, 
’Tis likelier much that you should with me stay, 
Than ’tis that you should carry me away : 
And trust me not, my friends, if every day 
I walk not here with more delight 
Than ever, after the most happy sight, 
In triumph to the Capitol 1 rode, 
To thank the gods, and to be thought myself almost a god.’ 


As for Andrew Marvell, his rugged verse grows smooth and 
tender when he comes to speak of the garden and its aim and 
delights ; and we owe to him one exquisite line which must 
often be in the mind of every person who loves them: 


‘What wondrous life is this I lead ? 
Ripe apples drop about my head ; 
. The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine ; 
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The nectarine and curious peach 
Into my hand themselves do reach 3 
Stumbl:ng on melons, as I pass, 
Ensnared with flowers I fall on grass. 


‘Meanwhile the mind, from pleasure less, 
Withdraws into its happiness ;— 

The mind, that ocean where each kind 
Does straight its own resemblance find 3 — 
Yet it creates, transcending these, 

Far other werlds and other seas, 
Annihilating all that’s made 

To a green thought in a green shade’ 


While we deprecate the formalness and precise affectation of 
the dainty Elizabethan gardens, which our early poets sung, 
we confess that they were not without a strong element of 
attraction. For my part, I love their regular terraces, and 
the fine prospects of wood and vale they commanded ; 
their fragrant bowers, hung about with creepers and 
blossoms ; their delicious masses of old-fashioned flowers, 
equally full of colour and perfume; their well-kept walks, and 
long shady avenues; their delightful stretches of greensward, 
smooth and soft as velvet ; their mimic fountains, filling the air 
with a tinkle like that of silver bells; and even their quaint 
devices of peacock and pyramid, vase, urn, and griffin, cut out 
of yew, or box, or laurel. 

Milton, for his picture of the Garden of Eden, drew not 
from Elizabethan or Jacobean garden, but from.his own 
copious imagination. Never on earth was there garden like 
unto the following : , 


§ The roof, 
Of thickest covert, was inwoven shade, 
Laurel and myrtle, and what higher grew 
Of firm and fragrant leaf, on either side ; 
Acanthus, and each odorous bushy shrub, 
Fenced up the verdant wall ; each beauteous flower, 
Tris all hues, roses, and jessamine, 
Reared high their flourished heads between, and wrought 
Mosaic; under-foot, the violet, 
Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay, 
Broidered the ground, more coloured than with stone 
Of costliest emblem ! 
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A similar picture is to be found in Keats’s ‘ Endymion’-- 
similar, that is, in the imaginative character of its details, 
The colouring has a glow in it like that which flushes some of 
‘Turner’s landscapes. Endymion, led by a celestial guide, on a 
‘fairy journey,’ enters a bower wherein lies Adonis asleep. The 
bower, in its bloom and beauty, is almost without a parallel in 
English poetry : 


‘ After a thousand mazes overgone, 
At last, with sudden step, he came upon 
A chamber, myrtle-walled, embowered high, 
Full of light, incense, tender minstrelsy, 
And more of beautiful and strange beside, 
For on a silken couch of rosy pride, 
In midst of all, there lay a sleeping youth 
Of fondest beauty ; fonder, in fair sooth, 
Than sighs could fathom, or contentment reach 3 
And coverlids, gold-tinted like the peach, 
Or ripe October’s faded marigolds, 
Fell sleek about him in a thousand folds— 
Not hiding up an Apollonian curve 
Of neck and shoulder, nor the tenting swerve 
Of knee from knee, nor ankles pointing light ; 
But rather, giving them to the filled sight 
Officiously. Sideway his face reposed 
On one white arm, and tenderly enclosed, 
By tenderest pressure, a faint damask mouth 
Toslumb’ring pout ; just as the morning south 
Dispirits a dew-lipped rose. Above his head, 
Four lily stalks did their white honours wed 
To make a coronal; and round him grew 
All tendrils green, of every bloom and hue, 
Together intertwined and trammelled fresh ; 
The vine of glossy sprout ; the ivy mesh 
Shading its Ethiop berries ; and woodbine, 
Of velvet leaves and bugle-blooms divine ; 
Convolvulus in streakéd vases flush ; 
The creeper, mellowing for an autumn blush 3 
And virgin’s bower, trailing airily ; 
With others of the sisterhood.’ 


From this ‘heaven of invention,’ we descend to the practical 
advice given by Lord Bacon in one of his finest essays. 

The ‘sage-browed Verulam’ recommends, as part of what he 
calls the ‘ royal ordering’ of gardens, that we should assemble a 
succession of plants and shrubs for every season, so that no 
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month in the year may be bare of beauty. This is a considera- 
tion which, even in our own days, does not meet with all the 
attention it deserves. For the latter part of November, 
December and January, he says, you must take such things as 
are green all winter: holly, ivy, bays, juniper, cyprus-trees, 
yews, pine-apple (that is, pine) trees; fir-trees, rosemary, 
lavender ; white, purple, and blue periwinkle ; germander, flags, 
orange-trees, lemon-trees, and myrtles (these, of course, in the 
hot-house) ; and sweet marjorum, warm-set. For the latter 
part of January and February, the mezereon tree, which then 
blossoms; crocuses, primroses, anemones, early tulips, the 
‘hyacinthus orientalis,’ and the ‘chamairis fritillaria.” In 
March, the violets come, especially the single blue, which are 
the earliest ; the yellow daffodil, the daisy, the almond-tree in 
blossom, the peach-tree in blossom, the cornelian-tree in 
blossom, sweet-briar. In April follows the double white violet, 
the wall-flower, the stock-gillyflowers, the cowslip, flower-de-luces, 
and lilies of all kinds; rosemary-flowers, the tulip, the double- 
peony, the pale daffodil, the French honeysuckle; the cherry- 
tree in blossom, the damson and plum-tree, the white thorn in 
leaf, the lilac-tree. In May and June come fruits of all sorts, 
especially the bush-fruit ; roses of all kinds, except the musk, 
which comes later ; honeysuckles, strawberries, bugles, colum- 
bine, the French marigold, the African marigold, cherry-trees 
in fruit, currants, figs, rasps, vine-flowers, lavender in flower, 
the white-flowered sweet satyrium. In July comes gillyflowers 
of all varieties, musk-roses, the blooming lime-tree, early pears, 
and plums in fruit, jennetings (an early apple), and codlins. 
For August we shall have all kinds of plums in fruit, pears, 
apricots, barberries, filberts, musk-melons, monk’s-hood. With 
September come grapes, apples, poppies of all colours, peaches, 
melocotones (a kind of quince, so called from the Latin 
cotoneum), nectarins, cornelians (the fruit of the cornel-tree), 
wardens (a large pear), quinces. October and the beginning of 
November bring services, medlars, bullaces, late roses, holly- 
hocks, and such like. 
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These particular directions, adds Lord Bacon, are for the 
climate of London; but the climate must have been much 
warmer in his day than it is in ours, for some of them to be 
applicable. 

He proceeds next to speak of the flowers and plants that best 
perfume the air. These he recommends, because ‘the breath 
of flowers is far sweeter in the air (when it comes and goes, like 
the warbling of music) than in the hands.’ Roses, damask and 
red, however beautiful to the eye, do not send abroad their 
sweetness ; you may walk by a whole row, and their fragrance 
will never reach you. lays yield no smell as they grow, 
rosemary little, nor sweet marjorum; that which, above the 
others, yields the sweetest smell in the air is the violet, 
especially the white double violet, which comes twice a year, 
about the middle of April and about Bartholomew-tide. ‘ Next 
to that is the musk-rose; then the strawberry-leaves dying, 
with a most excellent cordial smell; then the flower of the 
vines, a little dust like the dust of a bent (a species of grass of 
the genus argostis), which grows upon the cluster in the first- 
coming forth; then sweet-briar; then wall-flowers, which are 
very delightful to be set under a parlour or lower chamber- 
window; then pinks and gillyflowers, especially the matted 
pink and close gillyflower; then the flowers of the lime-tree ; 
then the honeysuckles, so they be somewhat afar off Of 
bean-flowers I speak not, because they are field flowers ; but 
those which perfume the air most delightfully, not passed by 
as the rest, but being trodden upon and crushed, are three: 
that is, burnet, wild thyme, and water-mints; therefore you 
are to set whole alleys of them, to have the pleasure when you 
walk or tread.’ 


Having thus abundantly provided for the perfume?’ the air, 
Lord Bacon goes on to describe the laying out of a Garden of 
about thirty acres. It must be divided, he says, into three 
distinct parts: ‘a green,’ or lawn, in the entrance; a heath, or 
desert, in the going forth, and the main garden in the midst, 
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besides lateral alleys; and to the lawn he allots five acres, to 
the heath six, four and five to the ‘side-alleys,’ and twelve to 
the main garden. 

The green, he says, has two pleasures: the one, because 
nothing is more pleasant to the eye than green grass kept 
finely shorn ; the other, because it will give you a fair alley in 
the midst, by which you may go in front upon a stately hedge, 
which is to enclose the garden; but because the alley will be 
long, and in great heat of the year, or day, you ought not to 
buy the shade in the garden by going in the sun through the 
green ; therefore, on either side of the green, you must plant a 
covered alley, upon carpenter’s work, about twelve feet in 
height, by which you may go in shade into the garden. As 
for the making of knots, or figures, with divers-coloured earths, 
that they may lie under the windows of the house on that side 
on which the garden stands, these, says Bacon justly, de dut 
zoys ; you may see as good sights many times in tarts. The 
garden is best to be square, encompassed on all the four sides 
with a stately arched hedge; the arches to be upon pillars of 
carpenter’s work, of some ten feet high and six feet broad, and 
the spaces between of the same dimensions with the breadth 
of the arch. 

Over the arches Bacon would set an entire hedge, some four 
feet in height, framed also upon carpenter’s work; and upon 
the upper hedge, over every arch, a little turret, capable of re- 
ceiving a cage of birds; and in the intervals between the 
arches some other little figure, with broad plates of round 
coloured glass gilt, for the sun to play upon (!); but this 
hedge he would have raised upon a bank, not steep, but gently 
sloped, and set all with flowers. It is, however, to be remem- 
bered that this square of the garden is not to occupy the whole 
breadth of the ground, but to have space enough on either 
side for a diversity of alleys, on which should converge the 
alleys of the lawn. At either end of this great enclosure, the 
space, however, must be left open ; at the nearer end, because 
alleys or hedges would shut out the prospect of the main hedge 
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from the lawn; and at the farther, because they would prevent 
the view from the hedge, through the evergreen arches, on to 
the wide open heath. 

For the ‘ordering’ of the ground within the great hedge, 
Bacon permits every ‘variety of device ? with the caution that 
they must not be too ‘ bushy’ or full of work. As for images 
cut out in juniper, or other ‘garden stuff ’—‘ they be for children.’ 
Little low hedges, round like walls, with some ‘pretty 
pyramids,’ seem to have been to Bacon’s taste; and in some 
places fine evergreen columns, growing on timber framework. 
He insists upon the alleys being spacious and fair. Closer 
alleys, he says, might be raised upon the side grounds, but 
never in the main garden. In the centre should rise a fair 
mound, with three terraces and alleys, each wide enough for 
four persons to walk abreast: these should be perfect ‘aisles,’ 
without any ‘ bulwarks,’ or ‘embossments ;’ and the whole to 
be thirty feet in height, and crowned by a fine banqueting- 
house, with some chimneys ‘neatly cast,’ and not too much 
glass. 

Upon the subject of fountains Bacon has much to say. 

He speaks of them as a great beauty and refreshment, but 
strongly objects to fools, as full of ‘flies and frogs,’ and as 
making the garden unwholesome. He describes two kinds of 
fountains ; the one that ‘sprinkleth’ or ‘ spurteth’ water ; the 
other, a fair ‘receipt,’ or basin of water, of some thirty feet 
square, free from fish, or slime, or mud. The first he proposes 
to embellish with gilt or marble images ; but the main matter, 
he wisely observes, is fo convey the water, so that it may 
stagnate neither in ‘the bowls’ nor in the cistern, lest, by long 
repose, the water should grow discoloured, or acquire mossi- 
ness or putrefaction; every day it should be cleansed by hand ; 
steps should lead up to it, and around it should spread a fair 
pavement. As for the other kind of fountain, which we may 
call, says Bacon, a bathing-pool, it may admit of much 
curiosity and beauty, with which we will not trouble ourselves ; 
hinting merely that the bottom may be fairly paved, and 
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adorned with images; the sides likewise; and withal em- 
bellished. by coloured glass, and objects of lustre; encom- 
passed also with rows of small statues. But the main point to 
be considered, is that on which we have insisted in the former 
kind of fountain; namely, that the water be kept in perpetual 
motion, fed by a water higher than the pool, and delivered 
into it by fine spouts, and then discharged away underground, 
by some equality of bores, so that it stay little; and for fine 
devices, of arching water without spilling (that is, of making 
it form an arch, without breaking, or scattering superfluous 
spray), and raising it in sevcral forms, such as feathers, drinking- 
glasses (!), canopies, and the like, they be pretty things to look 
on, but conduce nothing to health and sweetness. 

We come now to the heath, the third division of our 
garden. In this, so far as possible, the natural wildness should 
be preserved, Of trees there should be none, but some 
thickets of sweet-briar and honeysuckle, with wild vines among 
them; the ground should be strewn with violets, strawberries, 
and primroses, which are sweet and proper in the shade; only, 
they must be scattered over the heath, and not trimly set out 
in order. ‘I like also some little heaps,’ adds Bacon, ‘in the 
centre of mole-hills (such as are in wild heaths), to be set, 
some with wild thyme, some with pinks, some with ger- 
mander, that gives a good flower to the eye, some with peri- 
winkles, some with violets, some with strawberries, some 
with cowslips, some with daisies, some with red roses, some 
with “lium convallium, some with swect-williams (red), some 
with bear’s foot, and the like low flowers, being withal sweet 
and sightly ; part of which heaps to be with standards of thick 
bushes pricked upon their top, and part without; the stan- 
dards to be roses, juniper, holly, barberries (but here and 
there, because of the mode of their blossom), red currants, 
gooseberries, rosemary, bays, sweet-briar, and such like; but 
these standards to be kept with cutting, that they grow not out 
of course.’ 

The side grounds, according to Bacon, must be filled with a 
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variety of alleys, ‘ private, to give a full shade.’ Others ate 
to be formed for shelter, so that when the wind blows sharp 
you may walk as in a gallery. These alleys must be hedged 
at both ends, to keep out the wind; and these closer alleys 
must always be finely gravelled, and without grass, so as to 
prevent wet. In many of these alleys should be planted all 
kinds of fruit-trees, as well upon the walls as in rows. More- 
over, observe that the borders wherein fruit-trees are planted 
must be fine, large, low, and not steep; and sprinkled with 
fair flowers—sparingly, lest they withdraw due nourishment 
from the trees, At the end of both the side grounds should be 
a mount of some pretty heights, leaving the wall of the en- 
closure breast-hizh, so that anyone may look abroad into the 
fields. 

‘For the main garden,’ adds Bacon, ‘I do not deny but 
there should be some fine alleys ranged on both sides, with 
fruit-trees, and some pretty tufts of fruit-trees and arbours with 
seats, set in some decent order; but these to be by no means 
set too thick, but to have the main garden so as it be not 
close, but the air open and free. As for shade, I would have 
you rest upon the alleys of the side grounds, then to walk, if 
you be disposed, in the heat of the year or day; but to make 
account (that is, to remember) that the main garden is for the 
more temperate parts of the year, and in the heat of summer 
for the morning and the evening, or overcast days.’ 

Though many of the great philosopher’s directions are 
‘curiously’ fanciful, and some of them opposed to a good and 
correct taste, yct the general scheme which his fertile invention 
projected seems sound enough in principle, and not a few of 
his suggestions might well be realised in our modern gardens. 

We owe to ‘the blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle’ one of 
the earliest extant descriptions of a garden. It is that of 
Alcinous, King of Phzeacia, which the ‘ godlike Odysseus’ is 
represented as visiting : 


‘There in full prime the orchard-trees grew tall— 
Sweet fig, pomegranate, apple-fruited fair, 
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Pear, and the healthful olive. Each and all 

Both summer droughts and chills of winter spare : 
All the year round they flourish. Some the air 
Of zephyr warms to life, some doth mature. 
Apple grows old on apple, pear on pear, 

Fig follows fig, vintage doth vintage lure, 

Thus the rich revolution doth for aye endure. 


In the ‘Odyssey’ we meet with another glowing description 
of a garden; that of Calypso, which the poet represents as 
situated in one of the fair islands of the A’gean. It is visited 


by Mercury, who— 


‘Springs 
Oblique, and Janding with subsided wings, 
Walks to the cavern ’mid the tall green rocks, 
Where dwells the goddess with the lovely locks. 
Ile paused, and there came on him, as he stood, 
A smell of cedar and of citron wood 
‘Yhat threw a perfume all about the isle ; 
And she within sat spinning all the while 
And sung a low sweet song that made him hark and smile 
A sylvan nook it was, grown round with trees, 
Yoplars, and elms, and odorous cypresses, 
In which all birds of ample wing, the owl 
And hawk, had nests, and broad-tongued water-fowl. 
The cave in front was spread with a green vine, 
Whose dark round bunches almost burst with wine 3 
And from four springs, running a sprightly race, 
Four fountains clear and crisp refreshed the p!ace 3 
While all about a meadowy ground was seen 
Of violets mingling with the parsley green,’* 


This is a poet’s garden, touched with the fair finger of 
Immortality. There is a bloom and a beauty about it, which 
we can never see in earthly gardens. So let us turn to some- 
thing of the present, something actual and positive, not too 
good for human nature’s daily food—as in Mrs. Barrett 
Browning’s ‘Aurora Leigh.’ The heroine saunters forth, accom- 
panied by her cousin (and future husband), Romney. It wasa 
day in June—June, ‘ with its multitudes of nightingales singing 
in the dark,’ and ‘rosebuds reddening where the calyx split.’ 
Brushing ‘a green trail across the lawn,’ with her gown i’ the 


* T have adopted Leigh Hunt’s translation, 
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dew, she took her way ‘among the acacias of the shrubberies.’ 
As she went, she pulled the branches down to pick some 
leaves for weaving into a coronal: 


‘Not the bay ! I choose no bay, 
(The fates deny us if we are overbold) 
Nor myrtle, which means chiefly love; and love 
Is something awful which one dares not touch 
So early 0’ mornings. . This verbena strains 
The point of passionate fragrance; and hard by, 
This guelder-rose, at far too slight a beck 
Of the wind, will toss about her flower-apples. 
Ah,—there’s my choice—that ivy on the wall, 
That headlong ivy ! not a leaf will grow 
But thinking of a wreath. Large leaves, smooth Izaves, 
Serrated like my vines, and half as green. 
Tlike such ivy, bold to leap a height 
Twas strong to climb; as good to grow on graves 
As twist about a thyrsus 5 3 pretty too, 
(And that’s not ill,) when twisted round a comb.’ 


Here we have pleasant hints of a green smooth lawn, the 
velvet sward of which rises elastic beneath the foot that treads 
it, and of a leafy shrubbery, where the acacia raises its graceful 
head above the verbena and the ivy-bush. 

In Bulwer Lytton’s ‘Lucretia,’ we are introduced to a scene 
familiar enough to those who have had opportunities of visiting 
our English manorial mansions ; those ‘stately homes of Eng- 
land,’ handed down from father to son, ‘ generation after genera- 
tion.” We read of an old-fashioned terrace, as skirting the 
garden-side of a manor-house that had considerable pretensions 
to baronial dignity. The architecture was of the most enriched 
and elaborate style, belonging to the reign of James the First ; the 
porch, opening on the terrace, with its mullion window above, 
was encased with pilasters and reliefs, at once ornamental and 
massive ; and the large square tower in which it was placed 
was surmounted by a stone falcon, whose talons griped fiercely 
a scutcheon blazoned with the five-pointed stars which heralds 
recognise as the arms of St. John. On either side this tower 
extended long wings, their dark brickwork relieved with noble 
stone casements and carved pediments; the high roof was 
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partially concealed by a balustrade, perforated not inelegantly 
into arabesque designs; and the ‘sky-line’ was impressively 
broken by tall chimney-shafts of various form and fashion. . 
A low balustrade, relieved by vases and statues, bordered the 
- terrace, where a double flight of steps descended to a smooth 
lawn, intetsected by broad gravel walks, shadowed by vast and 
stately cedars, and gently and gradually mingling with the 
wilder scenery of the park, from which it was divided only by 
a ha-ha. : 

We read also that from this ha-ha a foot-bridge led into the 
park, and thence a path proceeded towards a lake which 
gleamed below at some distance, halfhidden by groves of 
venerable trees. 

Of a different order is Mr. Rochester’s garden, as described 
in ‘Jane Eyre.’ ‘He strayed down a walk edged with 
box ; with apple-trees, pear-trees, and cherry-trees on one side, 
and a border on the other, full of all sorts of old-fashioned 
flowers, stocks, sweet-williams, primroses, pansies, mingled with 
southernwood, sweet-briar, and various fragrant herbs. They 
were fresh now as a succession of April showers and gleams, 
followed by a lively spring morning, could make them; the 
sun was just entering the dappled East, and his light illumined 
the wreathed and dewy .orchard-trees, and shone down the 
quiet walks under them.’ 

Had I the space, I would describe Mrs. Clarinda Single- 
heart’s garden, of which Mrs. Manning tells us; and Clarissa 
Harlowe’s, at Harlowe Place, painted so minutely by Samuel 
Richardson ; and that at Stanley Grove, of which we read in 
Hannah More’s once popular ‘ story with a purpose,’ ‘Ccelebs 
in Search of a Wife.’ But we pass on to that of Tennyson. 
He speaks of it as‘‘not wholly in the busy world, nor quite 
beyond it; and hence from the humming city come to it, at least, 
such news as are brought by the sound of funeral or marriage 
bells ; and sitting there, maybe in the hush of eve, you hear the 
windy clanging of the minster-clock ; although between it and 
the garden lies a league of grass—a league of verdant meadow 

]-2 
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washed by a slow broad stream that, stirred by the languid 
pulses of the oar, waves all its lazy lilies, and creeps on, barge- 
laden, to a three-arched bridge, crowned with the minster- 
towers.’ 

But let us accompany the poet and his friend on a visit to 
this exquisite bit of Arcady. ‘Their pilgrimage thither was 
made on a day when 


6 All the land in flowery squares, 
Bencath a broad and equal-blowing wind, 
Smelt of the coming summer, as one large cloud 
Drew downward : but all else of heaven was pure 
Upto the sun, and May from verge to verge, 
And May with me from head to heel. 
q From the woods 
: Came voices of the well-contented doves. 
The lark could scarce get out his notes for joy, 
But shook his song together as he near’d 
His happy home, the ground. To left and riglit, 
The cuckoo told his name to all the hills ; 
The mellow ouzel fluted in the clear ; 
The red-cap whistled ; and the nightingale 
Sang loud, as though he were the bird of day.’ 


A pleasant walk through a pleasant scene, with all the sights 
and sounds, all the beauty and music of the day to fill the heart 
of man and make it glad. 


‘Ere an hour had pass’d, 
We reach’d a meadow slanting to the north 3 
Down which a well-worn pathway courted us 
To one green wicket in a privet hedge ; 
‘rhis, yielding, gave into a grassy walk 
Thro’ crowded lilac-ambush trimly pruned ; 
And one warm gust, full-fed with perfume, blew 
Beyond us, as we enter’d in the cool, 
The garden stretches southward. In the midst 
A cedar spread his dark-green layers of shade. 
The garden-glasses shone, and momently 
The twinkling laurel scattered silver lights.’ 


T like, too, to think of Miss Mitford’s garden. To her culti- 
vated and gentle nature it was a source of enduring delight. Not 
being decked out, like the fashionable gardener’s garden, with 
yards upon yards of ribbon beds, all-blazing with line after line 
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of the same dull flowers, it was redolent of bloom and fragrance 
—a place: to muse in, to dream in, to be happy in. ‘It is so 
pretty,’ she writes ; ‘one side (it is nearly an acre of show- 
flowers) a high hedge of hawthorn with giant trees rising above 
it beyond the hedge, whilst all down within the garden are 
clumps of matchless hollyhocks and splendid dahlias, the top 
of the garden being shut in by the old irregular cottage, with 
its dark brickwork covered with vines and roses, and its pic- 
turesque chimneys mingling with the bay-tree, again rising into 
its bright and shining cone, and two old pear-trees festooned 
with honeysuckle ; the bottom of the garden and the remaining 
side consisting of lower hedgerows swelling into wooded up- 
lands, dotted with white cottages and patches of common. 
Nothing can well be imagined more beautiful than this little 
bit of ground is now. Huge masses of lupines (say fifty 
or sixty spiral spikes), some white, some lilac ; immense clumps 
of the enamelled Siberian larkspur, glittering like some 
enormous Chinese jar; the white and azure blossoms of the 
variegated monk’s-hood ; flags of all colours; roses of every 
shade, some covering the houses and stables, and overtopping 
the roofs, others mingling with tall apple-trees, others again 
(especially the double Scotch rose) low but broad, standing in 
bright relief to the blues and purples ; and the Oriental poppy, 
like an orange lamp (for it really seems to have light within it), 
shining amidst the deeper greens; above all, the pyramid of 
geraniums, beautiful beyond all beauty, rising in front of our 
garden-room, whilst each corner is filled with the same beautiful 
flower, and the whole is perfumed by the delicious honey- 
suckle.’ 

It must be averred that in such a garden as this we would 
never be at a loss for something to interest, something to 
attract the attention and stimulate the memory. Nay, it would 
feed the finer faculties, its floating odours and its changeful 
hues appealing alike to the imagination and the memory. 

None of the poets’ gardens, I think, equal in sensuousness, in 
refined and spiritual beauty, that ideal Shelley has so delicately 
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of the same dull flowers, it was redolent of bloom and fragrance 
—a place: to muse in, to dream in, to be happy in. ‘It is so 
pretty,’ she writes ; ‘one side (it is nearly an acre of show- 
flowers) a high hedge of hawthorn with giant trees rising above 
it beyond the hedge, whilst all down within the garden are 
clumps of matchless hollyhocks and splendid dahlias, the top 
of the garden being shut in by the old irregular cottage, with 
its dark brickwork covered with vines and roses, and its pic- 
turesque chimneys mingling with the bay-tree, again rising into 
its bright and shining cone, and two old pear-trees festooned 
with honeysuckle ; the bottom of the garden and the remaining 
side consisting of lower hedgerows swelling into wooded up- 
lands, dotted with white cottages and patches of common. 
Nothing can well be imagined more beautiful than this little 
bit of ground is now. Huge masses of lupines (say fifty 
or sixty spiral spikes), some white, some lilac ; immense clumps 
of the enamelled Siberian larkspur, glittering like some 
enormous Chinese jar; the white and azure blossoms of the 
variegated monk’s-hood ; flags of all colours ; roses of every 
-hade, some covering the houses and stables, and overtopping 
‘he roofs, others mingling with tall apple-trees, others again 
‘especially the double Scotch rose) low but broad, standing in 
vright relief to the blues and purples; and the Oriental poppy, 
uke an orange lamp (for it really seems to have light within it), 
shining amidst the deeper greens; above all, the pyramid of 
ccraniums, beautiful beyond all beauty, rising in front of our 
zarden-room, whilst each corner is filled with the same beautiful 
uower, and the whole is perfumed by the delicious honey- 
sickle? 
It must be averred that in such a garden as this we would 
“ever be at a loss for something to interest, something to 
ttract the attention and stimulate the memory. Nay, it would 
‘ed the finer faculties, its floating odours and its changeful 
ces appealing alike to the imagination and the memory. 
octs? gardens, I think, equal in sensuousness, in 
‘| beauty, that ideal Shelley has so delicately 
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painted in his poem of ‘The Sensitive Plant,’ planting every 
flower which is hallowed by its own loveliness or by tender 
associations within its charmed and charmful precincts. 


£ The snowdrop, and then the violet, 

Arose from the ground with warm rain wet ; 

And their breath was mixed with fresh odour sent 
Frem the turf, like the voice and the instrument. 


* There the pied wind-flowers and the tulips tall, 
And narcissi, the fairest among them all,. 
Who gaze on their eyes in the stream’s recess 
Till they die of their own dear loveliness. 


‘And the Naiad-like lily of the vale, 
Whom youth makes so fair, and passion so pale, 
That the light of its tremulous bells is seen 
Through their pavilions of tender green. — 


‘And the hyacinth, purple, and white, and blue, 
Which flung from its bells a peal anew 

Of music so delicate, soft, and intense, 

It was felt like the odour within the sense. 


‘And the rose, like a nymph to the bush addrest, 
Which unveiled the depth of her glowing breast, 
Till, fold after fold, to the fainting air 
The soul of her beauty and love lay bare ; 


* And the wand-like lily, which lighted up, 

As a Meenad, its moonlight-coloured cup, 

Till the fiery stem, which is its eye, 

Gazed through clear dew on the tender sky ; 
‘And the jessamine faint, and the sweet tuberose—- 
The sweetest flower for scent that blows— 

And all rare blossoms from every clime, 

Grew in that garden in perfect prime.’ 


The poet goes on to speak of the stream that shone with 
green and golden lights under the blossoming boughs, and of 
the broad water-lilies that floated ‘tremulously on its rippled 
surface ; and then the belts of the winding paths of lawn and 
moss that led along and across the garden, some of them 
open to the sun and breeze, others sheltered in leafy shadow ; 
and these paths 

‘Were all paved with daisies and delicate bells 

As fair as the fabulous asphodels, 

And flowerets which, drooping as day drooped too, 


Fell into pavilions, white, purple, and blue, 
To roof the glow-worm from the evening dew.’ 
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I cannot quit this part of my subject, however, wherein I 
have endeavoured to hint at the large part which the Garden 
plays in Poetry and Romance, without some reference to Mr. 
Browning’s ‘Garden Fancies.’ From the first of these 
exquisite Dramatic Lyrics I quote the following verses : 


* Here’s the garden she walked across, 
Arm in my arm, such a short while since : 
Hark, now I push its wicket, the moss 
Hinders the hinges and makes them wince ! 
She must have reached this shrub ere she turned 
As back with that murmur the wicket swung ; 
For she laid the poor snail my chance foot spurned 
To feed and forget it the leaves among. 


* Down this side of the gravel-walk 

She went while her robe’s edge brushed the box : 
And here she paused in her gracious talk 

To point mea moth on the milk-white phlex, 
Roses, ranged in valiant row, 

I will never think that she passed you by ! 
She loves you, noble roses, I know; 

But yonder, see, where the rock-plants lic 


The poet’s garden, we see, is embellished with yellow rock- 
plants, and the poet’s flowers, the roses. But it is adorned 
with one blossom, the name of which the poet only hints at: 


‘This flower she stopped at, finger on lip, 
Stooped over, in doubt, as settling its claim ; 
Till she gave me, with pride to make no slip, 
Its soft meandering Spanish name : 
What a name! Wasit love or praise ? 
Speech half-asleep, or song half-awake ! 
I must learn Spanish, one of these days, 
Only for that slow sweet name’s sake.’ 


Here, then, is a riddle which the poet leaves his readers to 
guess, Can any of mine pitch on a correct conjecture? 
‘Roses, if I live and do well, 
I may bring her, one of these days, 


To fix you fast with as fine a spell, 
Fit you each with his Spanish phrase.’ 7 


In the wild fervour of his passion the poet would fain seek for 
his blossom an immortal youth ; 
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‘Flower, you Spaniard, look that you grow not, 

Stay as you are and be loved for ever ! 

But, if I kiss you, ’tis that you blow not, 
Mind, the shut pink mouth opens never. 

For while it pouts, her fingers wrestle, 
Twinkling the audacious leaves between, 

Till round they turn and down they nestle— 
Is not the dear mark still to be seen ?? 


Lastly, we turn to Tennyson’s ‘ Maud,’ and linger in fancy 
about the flowering squares and shaded walks of her beautiful 
garden: 

* Maud has a garden of roses 
And lilies fair on a lawn, 
2 There she walks in her state 
And tends upon bed and bower, 
And thither I climb’d at dawn 
and stood by her garden gate 3 
A lion ramps at the top, 
He is claspt by a passion-flower. 


Entering the garden, we find Maud’s lover apostrophising the 
tree of Lebanon that spreads over a part of it the dark shadow 
of its sweeping branches. He exclaims: 


*O, art thou sighing for Lebanon 
In the long breeze that streams to thy delicious Fast, 
Sighing for Lebanon, 
Dark cedar, tho’ thy limbs have here increased, 
Upon a pastoral slope as fair, 
And looking to the South, and fed 
With honeyed rain and delicate air, 
And haunted by the starry head, 
Of her whose gentle will has changed my fate, 
And made my life a perfumed altar-flame ; 
And over whom thy darkness must have spread 
With such delight as theirs of old, thy great 
Forefathers of the thornless garden, dim 
Shadowing the snow-limb’d Eve from whom she came.’ 


Maud’s garden was rich in humbler beauties than this stately 
cedar: in the fragrant woodbine, and the musk-rose, in the 
ripple of the rivulet and the sparkle of the lake, in woody 
hollows and ‘valleys of Paradise.” The slender acacia was 
there, with its milk-white blooms ; pimpernels dozed on the lea; 
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red and white roses gave abroad their delicious fragrance ; and 
the larkspur waved gracefully in the breath of the morning wind. 


‘I know where a garden grows 
Fairer than aught in the world beside.’ 


It is the garden which the imagination and memory of the poets 
fill with bloom and music—a garden which autumn cannot 
scorch into decay with its ‘fiery finger,’ which winter never 
deadens with frost and snow; a garden where it is always 
spring or summer, the flush of young life or its rich maturity ; 
a garden which is ever open to the happy guest, yielding up to 
him its treasures without stint, and charming him by its gracious 
varicty. This, indeed, is ‘a thornless garden,’ a true unfading 
Eden, in the green recesses of which our souls may take refuge 
when they will from the din and fret of the work-day world. 
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THE GIRL’S AMATEUR GARDENER’S CALENDAR ; OR, ALL THE 
YEAR ROUND IN THE GIRL’S GARDEN, 


* One by one thy duties wait thee, 
Let thy whole strength go to each.’ 
ADELAIDE PROCTOR. 


‘Thus with the year 
Seasons return,’ 


MILTON. 


‘To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.’ 
Worpbswortil. 


Value of a Garden—Size of the Gaiden Mails that may be Consulted— 
Successful Gardening—Its Perpetual Interest—Work for JANUARY— 
Planting Fruit-Trees—Note for January—Work for FEBRUARY—Mrs, 
Loudon quoted on Seed-Sowing—Note for February—Work for MARCH— 
The Month for Seed-Sowing—Quotation from ‘ A Summer in My Garden’ 
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the Gardener—Note for April—MAay—The Month of the Poets— 
Spenser’s Description of it—Milton’s Stately Verse—Chaucer on the 
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The Maturity of the Year—The Garden no Place for the Idler—Work to 
be Done—Note for July—Varieties of Pelargoniums or Geraniums and 
Fuchsias—AuGust—Avtumn Begins—George Macdonald’s Lines— 
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List of Herbaceous and Alpine Plants—OcToBER—Extract from ‘A 
Year in a Lancashire Garden’—Practical Experience of more value 
than Theoretical Instruction—Note for October—The Cultivation of 
Hyacinths -NOVEMBER—The Dreariest Month—Wnm. Howitt says, No! 
—Chrysanthemums recommended—List of Roses recommended—Best 
Time for Rose-planting—A Few Good Clematises—D&CEMBER—The 
‘Frost Spirit’? Comes—The Value of Frost—Christmas Roses—Note 
for December—Mr. Robinson’s Cautions, 


BELIEVE it is impossible to over-estimate the 
‘value of a Garden; to over-estimate the extent to 
which it promotes the happiness of its possessor. 
feces In the first place, the enjoyment it furnishes is 
pure and unselfish, is gained at the cost of no other person’s 
pleasures or interests. In the second, it enables us to contri- 
bute to the entertainment of our friends, and this in itself is 
a source of satisfaction to a well-regulated mind. In the third, if 
we cultivate however small a plot of ground with our own hands, 
we cannot fail to feel the delight which springs from industry 
and the reward of industry. . We learn to take an individual 
concern in every plant and flower. They assume the rank of 
personalities; we grow intimate with them, with their wants, 
characters, peculiarities. They cease to be things material and 
inanimate; we infuse into them something of our own quick 
vitality. We mark their various stages of progress; we lament 
their inevitable decay. Their prosperity seems to reflect a 
certain credit upon ourselves; have not our labours been in 
some degree the cause of it? Do we not see in the blossom and 
fruit around us the result of our loving care, our affectionate 
diligence? I remember to have met somewhere with the 
advice, given to a farmer, but applicable, I think, to every man 
of moderate means, that he should prepare and set aside a 
rood or so of ground for his wife and daughters, and, out of 
love to them, make it all they could wish or desire. It is such 
things which make the sunshine of Home; it is the lack of 
these which has driven many a loving heart out into the world’s 
wilderness. Give to wife and daughters a place where they 
may plant and tend and rear their flowers ; help them, if need 
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be, to till and order it, and you will find that among other 
blossoms it will bear those of truth and faith and hope and 
love. ‘What husband or father,’ says the writer to whom I 
have referred, ‘rugged though his nature may be, does not 
fondly linger round a home made so bright and cheerful by the 
fairy hands of his wife and daughters, scattering, as it were, in 
his way, the beauties of their little plot? What son or brother 
ever forgets his home, who has found his room daily perfumed 
with flowers, which have been raised by the hand of a fond 
mother, or gentle loving sisters, and placed there through the 
promptings of their own affectionate hearts? What daughter 
ever forgets the home where she has cultivated her little garden, 
and year after year been so happy in the blossoms which have 
been borne upon the plants she has watered and tended with 
such patient care? Parents, brothers, sisters, the dear old 
home—all come back to her, though years may have passed 
away, in the scent or bloom of every flower. The family is 
seldom unhappy whose dwelling is surrounded with shady trees, 
and whose garden is gay with cultivated plants. Do not, then, 
I beseech you, forget the little flower-garden.’ 
Mark, a “:¢¢le flower-garden: that is, a garden not too large 
to bé tilled and tended by your own hand, or, at least, with 
only occasional help from a hired gardener. I do not mean to 
say that there is no pleasure to be derived from the possession 
of a large garden, with its broad lawns, glossy shrubberies, 
terraces, blooming parterres, and shining domes of glass: there 
must always be a pleasure in contemplating the beauty of 
flowers and the richness of foliage; but the pleasure is most 
true, most real, most enduring, when the flowers and the 
foliage are of our own cultivation—when we feel towards them 
as a mother towards her children, not as a master towards his 
servant; when we know that the harmony and order of the 
same have been created by our own care and taste, and not by 
the care and taste of another. Your garden, therefore, should 
not be larger than you yourself can cultivate. Of course, you 
cannot do the digeivg ; but all except the rough manual work 
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should be your own. Rakes and hoes are now to be had light 
enough for ladies’ hands, and you will be all the healthier for 
wielding them vigorously. The introduction of the mowing- 
machine—such a one as Ransome’s Automaton—renders you 
independent of the mower and his scythe. You will want a 
man to trench your ground (unless you have a willing and 
capable brother) and clip your hedges ; but almost everything 
else should be within your own means. Of course, at the out- 
set you will make many blunders; but experience will soon 
teach you the right way of doing things, and a careful study of 
the manuals of Loudon, Robinson, and Glennie, and of the 
gardening papers, will, with ordinary attention and _intelli- 
gence, convert you into ‘an authority.’ Get your seeds and 
bulbs always from some geod house—I can recommend (dis- 
interestedly) say Messrs. Daniels Brothers, Norwich, or Messrs. 
Carter and Co., High Holborn, London. Do not waste money 
in replying to advertisements which offer an extravagant number 
of plants or ferns or seeds in return for a ‘shilling’s worth of 
stamps.’ You would find the seeds worthless, and the plants 
miserable ‘cuttings,’ which, perhaps, would perish almost im. 
mediately. Without good seed you cannot get good flowers ; 
therefore it is wisdom to go at the outset to some thoroughly 
respectable establishment ; there are plenty such, besides those 
which are named above. 

Successful gardening is dependent upon many considera- 
tions, into which I cannot enter here with any fulness. For 
instance, there is the important question of so:/, which should 
be neither too heavy nor too light, and requires modification 
according to the use you propose to make of it. Then, there 
is the question of eafosure: whether your garden faces the 
north or south, the east or west ; whether it requires protection 
from the sun, or suffers from too much shade. Again; it 
needs to be well drained, yet must not be deprived of all 
moisture ; and provision should be made for a good supply of 
moisture in dry seasons. According to the nature of its soil, 
and the character of its exposure, you must regulate the 
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planting of your garden: in some places you cannot grow 
roses, in others pansies; in some, half-hardy plants will endure 
the winter out-ofdoors, while in others they would infallibly 
be killed. These are details which I cannot discuss in my 
limited space, but if you are about to begin ‘gardening,’ they 
are of great importance, and must receive your best atten- 
tion. 

Nor can I here attempt to furnish a complete Amateur’s 
Calendar, and particularise the proper work for every month and 
week. It is, however, one of the greatest recommendations of 
a Garden that its interest is perpetual; that it claims our 
thoughts all round the year; that it furnishes a pleasant and 
profitable occupation in winter as in summer, in autumn as in 
spring. A few notes, arranged according to the sequence of 
the months, will confirm this assertion, and prove, perhaps, of 
benefit to the reader. 


In January, we may set to work with the planting of fruit- 
trees, always provided the ground be not soaked with rain or 
hardened by frost. The trees thus planted must be well 
staked, to prevent them from being injured by high winds. 
This, too, is a convenient time for collecting loam, peat, 
manure, leaf mould, and the like ; without which you cannot 
expect good plants or vegetables. If you expect the soil to be 
liberal to you, you must be liberal to the soil. You cannot 
take all and give none; and to keep up its nutritious qualities, 
the soil will require frequent replenishment and reinvigoration. 
Some persons seem to think that their ground is possessed of 
an inexhaustible nutriment, and will not realise the fact that 
when their plants and flowers are sickly, straggling, and imma- 
ture, it is because the exhausted soil can no longer supply ther 
with an adequate amount of food.' 

A good deal of trenching may also be done in this inclement 
month, selecting its open and sunny days; and the ground 
may be made ready for the earlier crops of vegetables. In the 
south of England, you may now sow the earliest kinds of peas 
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and beans, taking care to select the driest and sunniest spots 
in your garden. 

If you have a conservatory—-and a small one can now be 
had for a few pounds (a lean-to, 9 feet by 6 feet, should not 
cost more than £9 or £10)—you must maintain a low and 
even temperature, not sinking below 40°. In the forcing- 
houses the temperature should rise from 50° at night to 60° 
during the day, which will admit of your bringing forward 
hyacinths, narcissi, tulips, lilies of the valley, Deutzias, and 
varieties of Prunus Sinensis. Admit plenty of air when the 
weather is favourable, and particularly on bright sunny breezy 
days. 

Note for January.—it is well known, and I have already 
hinted, that different kinds of plants require different soils, 
suum cuigue; as, for example, the American Rhododen- 
drons, Kalmias, Heaths, and other hair-rooted plants, are so 
commonly grown in peat-earth mixed with sand, that this 
compost is generally called heath-mould. Various kinds of 
Australian plants, and several of the finest plants from South 
America, also require heath-mould. Geraniums, on the con- 
trary, and most of the Cape bulbs, grow best in loam, that is, 
clay mixed with sand, either naturally or artificially. Strange 
fact it is, that plants belonging to the same genus often require 
different kinds of soil: thus, the Aluus glutinosa, or common 
Alder, flourishes in wet clayey meadows, while 4/nus ixcava, or 
Upland Alder, thrives only ina dry light sand. Why it should 
be so, botanists cannot tell us. Rhododendron hirsutum and 
Erica carnea are, in their wild state, confined to calcareous soil ; 
while Rhododendron ferrugineum grows exclusively on granite, 
and Erica vagans on serpentine. No gardener can be success- 
ful, even on the smallest scale, unless she consult the likes and 
dislikes of plants in regard to soil. 

FEBRUARY.—There is much more to be done in this month 
than in its predecessor. The earlier spring-flowers begin to 
make their appearance, and, therefore, a little attention must 
be given to raking and ‘tidying’ the beds. This is a favourable 
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time for carrying out projected improvements, for re-arranging 
the beds, rolling lawns and croquet-grounds, trimming the edges 
of walks, and otherwise reforming and rcorganising the garden. 

The season for seed-sowing is drawing near, and on this 
head Mrs. Loudon gives a caution which is worth remembering. 
‘A too scrupulous adherence,’ she says, ‘to stated times for 
sowing seeds is often attended with the loss of the crop. We 
must consider the state of the weather, and if, when the pre- 
scribed seed-time arrives, it should be frosty, or strong winds 
prevail, it will be useless to sow seeds; those sown some ten 
days later, in favourable weather, would outstrip them by ten 
days.’ Do not sow all your seeds at once ; make two or more 
sowings, let the quantity be little or much. For this reason: 
that in case the first crop perish, we may succeed with the 
second or third. This is in accordance with the homely 
proverb, that you should not put all your eggs in one basket. 
A light, sandy, and warm soil may be sown sooner, and more 
lightly, than a cold, stiff, clayey soil. 

As to vegetables, you may now sow some early carrots, 
chervil, leeks, and lettuce; early cabbage, onion, and radish ; 
and peas for the second growth (such as tall marrows and 
British Queen). 

In the conservatory you will now bring forward your fuchsias, 
and strike cuttings of bedding-out plants. 

If you have a‘hot-bed in your kitchen-garden, you may sow 
melons and cucumbers ; but amateurs will find it safer to wait 
a few weeks, and start with young plants, which do not require 
such minute attention. There should be a hot-bed reserved 
for sowing the seeds of such greenhouse plants as are capable 
of being treated like annuals. For instance: 


Tropoleum peregrinum. Lobelia gracilis. 
Lophospermum scandens, and other kinds. Cobcea scandens. 
Mamandya Barclayana. Ipomeea rubro ccrulea. 
Thunbergia aurantiaca, and other kinds. Phlox Drummondi. 


Various kinds of Mimulus, Petunias, Verbenas, etc. 


All these seeds should be sown lightly in pots, or in broad, 
shallow pans, filled with light leaf-mould and soil, which should 
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be plunged into the hot-bed up to their rim. The atmosphere 
of the hot-bed should be kept moderately moist. 

Choice kinds of Anemone and Ranunculus may be planted 
on any mild dry day in this month. The drills should be about five 
inches apart, and two inches deep, and strewn with a little sand; 
the tubers should be placed in them about three inches apart. 

Note for February.—Tricolour-leaved Pelargoniums are 
deservedly favourite plants for the conservatory, and for 
bedding out, in mosaics (not in rows or as distinct plants), in 
the garden. They require a good, nourishing, moist, and genial 
soil; compounded of good, light ioam, with manure, the best 
leaf-mould, arid a modicum of sand. ‘The best species are: 
Mrs. Turner, Mrs. Grieve, Achievement, Lady Cullum, Louisa 
Smith, Mrs. Pollock, Queen Victoria (gold, zonals or bicolours), 
and Banshee, Caroline Longfield, Unita, and Princess of 
Wales. 

Marcu.—In this, the roaring moon of daffodil and crocus, 
work increases upon the gardener, day by day ; but then she has 
the satisfaction of witnessing its pleasant results. It is the 
month, par excellence, for seed-sowing ; and, according to the 
size of your garden, you may now sow the hardiest of the 
Annuals. I give no list, as you can consult your own taste, 
and select from a Florist’s Catalogue those which please you 
best. Choose the kinds that give the’ most bloom in the 
smallest space. Peas, beans, etc., a sowing once a fortnight, so 
as to secure a constant succession of crops. Early cabbages and 
savoys, asparagus-kale, Brussels sprouts, carrot, cauliflower, 
celery, leeks, lettuce, onions, parsnips, and small salads, 
spinach, and turnips. 

Cover your rhubarb with boxes or pots or tubs, in order to 
draw it up quickly and keep it tender. Clip hedges and 
prune shrubs and climbers; begin a war of extermination 
against weeds, the gardener’s pests. About wecds, by the way, 
I may quote an amusing passage from an American writer of 
rare and rich humour, Charles Dudley Warner. In ‘A Summer 
-in my Garden,’ he says: 
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‘I believe that I have found, if not original sin, at least 
vegetable total depravity in my garden ; and it was there before 
I went into it. It is the bunch, or joint, or sucker-grass—what- 
ever it is called. As I do not know the names of all the weeds 
and plants, I have to do as Adam did in his garden, name 
things as I find them. This grass has a slender, beautiful 
stalk, and when you cut it down, or pull up a long root of it, 
you fancy it is got rid of; but, in a day or two, it will come up 
in the same spot in half-a-dozen vigorous blades. Cutting 
down and pulling up is what it thrives on. Extermination 
rather helps it. If you follow a slender, white root, it will be 
found to run under the ground until it meets another slender 
white root, and you will scon unearth a network of them, with 
a knot somewhere, sending out dozens of sharp-pointed, healthy 
shoots, every joint prepared to be an independent life and 
plant. The only way to deal with it is to take one part hoe 
and two part fingers, and carefully dig it out, not leaving a 
joint anywhere. It will take a long time, say all summer, to 
dig out thoroughly a small patch; bwt if you once dig it out, 
and keep it out, you will have no further work. I have called 
it total depravity. Here it is. If you attempt to pull up or 
root out any sin in you which shows on the surface—if it does 
not show, you do not care for it—you may have noticed how 
it runs into an interior network of sins, and an ever-sprouting 
branch of them rests somewhere ; and then you cannot pull 
out one without making a general disturbance and rooting 
up your whole being. I suppose it is less trouble to quietly 
cut them off at the top—say once a week, on Sunday, when 
you put on your religious clothes and face—so that no one 
will see them, and not try to eradicate the network within.’ 

This noxious and troublesome weed, so happily named by 
our American humourist, is known in England as the bindweed 
or squitch. 

The beds in the neighbourhood of the young vernal blossoms 
should be kept scrupulously neat, so that one may the better 
enjoy their beauty; when bulbs and hepaticas peep from 
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clean, fine, level ground’ their effect is much superior to that 
which they produce when they cover the rough wintry surface, 
too often left neglected until ‘bedding-out time’ in May. 
Layers of pinks and carnations may now be planted out where 
you intend them to flower. 

In the kitchen-garden, potatoes should be planted; let 
them be sufficiently wide apart to allow the haulm, without 
crowding, to spread properly, and the sun to warm the soil 
and ripen them. The best variety is that known as the 
Champion. Some authorities advocate a new mode of potato- 
growing ; the seed being planted on the surface of the ground, 
under a thick layer of manure. For culinary vegetables, the 
ground, after it has been trenched and well-manured, should 
be divided into beds about four-and-a-half feet wide, with 
sunken paths between them, from a foot to two feet wide. 
Turnips, carrots, parsnips, and beetroot thrive best in light 
sandy soil. As to the quantity of seed to be used, experience 
is the best guide. It is a mistake, however, to sow too thickly. 
For a bed measuring 43 feet by 24 feet, half an ounce of turnip 
seed is sufficient; of carrot seed, about three-fourths or four- 
fifths of an ounce. 

I suppose there is scarcely any vegetable in greater request 
than parsley ; the cook is always in want of it as a garnish for 
her ‘cold dishes.’ It should be sown the first week in this 
month, either broadcast or in rows. An ounce will amply 
suffice for all ordinary requirements. Radishes, lettuces, and 
spinach are also much esteemed by English families. Radishes 
are generally sown broadcast; two ounces of seed to a bed 
4} feet by 12 feet. For a small bed of lettuces, ro feet by 
4 feet, a quarter of an ounce is enough, and will produce about 
four hundred plants. Spinach should be sown in drills, about 
nine inches apart; an ounce and a half of seed to a bed, 
43 feet by 24 feet. It is not a good plan to sow spinach, as 
is often done, between the rows of peas or beans. Lettuces 
and radishes require careful thinning out, as soon as they have 
attained some degree of growth above the ground. 

: ‘ 8-—2 
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Early this month sow peas for your summer crop: sow in 
rows, for the convenience of sticking and earthing them up. 
As their roots are very slight, and they do not take firm hold 
of the ground, they require to be earthed, or banked up, to 
keep them upright; and as they are climbing plants, with 
stems which require support, there must be firm and ample 
‘sticking.’ Sow the early sorts rather thickly ; the tall, vigor- 
ous sorts, thinly. Water them copiously in dry weather; and 
they always profit by being mulched for two feet on each 
side of the line with half decomposed manure. The best 
kinds of peas are : 


Carter’s First Crop, King of the Marrows, 
Little Gem. Sutton’s Ringleader. 
Veitch’s Perfection. Early Giant. 
Champion of England. Sutton’s Perfection, 


The best kinds of Beans for sowing in March are: Windsor, 
Early Long-pod, and Dutch Long-pod. New varieties, how- 
ever, both of peas and beans are being constantly introduced, 
and the reader may choose for herseli from the catalogues 
annually issued by Daniels Brothers, Veitch and Sons, Carter 
and Co., Sutton and Co., and others. 

Half a pint of seed will sow a drill of beans thirty feet long. 

The war against the weeds, ‘total depravity ’ included, must 
be sedulously kept up; and the Dutch hoe should be freely 
handled once a fortnight. 

In the greenhouse, fires should be kept up during the night, 
but may be allowed to go out during the day. Plants that 
have grown too large for their pots should be shifted to larger 
ones. Take care that the new pots are dry and clean; then, 
for drainage, cover the hole at the bottom with broken pot- 
sherds ; over these put a layer of rough turfy mould or moss; 
then insert the plant, the ball of which must first be thoroughly 
loosened, in the middle, and fill in all around with good soil, 
pressing it down until firmly consolidated. Finally, give the 
whole a good soaking. 

Note for March,—Mrs. Loudon supplies some excellent 
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directions for sozzng seeds, annuals, and triennials, in pots. In 
a condensed form they read as follows : 

All pots and pans used for seed-sowing should be well 
drained in the ordinary way ; and, as fine soil is much used in 
seed-sowing, the drainage should be separated from it by a 
layer of dry moss or roughish soil. 

The soil on the top surface of pots and pans used for seed- 
sowing should be finely pulv: erised and sifted, so that the seeds 
may readily and freely root in it. 

The best soil will have a basis of good sandy loam, but at 
least half should be finely pulverised leaf mould, or peat or 
vegetable soil, and one-fourth should be of sand. 

Do not sow your seeds too thickly ; allow each as it ger-- 
minates to obtain free air and space. 

It is an excellent rule to cover all sceds with a layer of soil 
about equal to their own size. 

All the finer kinds of surface seeds, and all seeds sown in 
pits, frames, or houses, must be shaded during sunshine. 

ApriL.—We open April with a prelude from Alexander 
Smith : ‘ Around my house,’ he says, ‘ there is an old-fashioned 
rambling garden, with close-shaven grassy plots, and fantasti- 
cally-clipped yews, which have gathered their darkness from a . 
hundred summers and winters; and sun-dials, in which the 
sun is constantly telling his age; and statues, green with 
neglect and the stains of the weather. This garden I love 
more than any place on earth; it is a better study than the 
room inside the house which is dignified by that name. I like 
to pace its gravelled walks, to sit in the moss-house, which is 
warm and cosy as a bird’s nest, and wherein twilight dwells at 
noonday ; to enjoy the feast of colour spread for me in the 
curiously-shaped floral spaces. My garden, with its silence 
and the pulses of fragrance that come and go on the airy 
undulation, affects me like sweet music. Care stops at the 
gates, and gazes at me wistfully through the bars. Among my 
flowers and trees nature takes me into her own hands, and I 
breathe freely as the first man.’ 
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Such a garden—nay, any garden—-is at its freshest, if not its 
finest, in Spring. The trees are just taking upon their branches 
a new glory of young green foliage ; seen from a distance their 
trunks and stems seem to be lost in green clouds, clouds of 
light emerald mist. The tulips are full ablaze in their beds, 
where a few crocuses still linger, while the hyacinths dispute 
with them the palm of beauty. Some of the boldest pansies 
have ventured to put forth their blossoms, curiously streaked 
and spotted, as if they had been created and coloured in one 
of Nature’s most playful moods. The violets are blooming 
modestly among the old mossy rock-work ; and the exquisite 
white bells of the lily of the valley—white, tipped with green— 
quiver in the breeze where they grow sheltered by the garden 
wall, What a freshness there is on the grassy surface of the 
lawn! And how each bank rises close-covered with verdure ! 
among which the delicate golden chalices of the primroses 
shine with a beauty that is all their own. 

* Primrose pink, sweet violet-— 


Pansy streaked and veined with jet, 
Oxr childhood’s flowers, who can forget ? 


In this delightful month, or at least in the pleasant days 
with which it generally closes, we should be busy in the flower- 
garden planting out the hardy bedding and border plants, 
and embellishing our rockwork, or filling up nooks and corners 
with ferns and foxgloves—the latter, by the way, a plant most 
unjustly neglected, which may be judiciously used so as to 
light up with a glory of colour many a waste and unprofitable 
space. Annuals may now be safely sown—leaving the more 
delicate kinds to the end of the month. The turf everywhere 
should be kept well mown and rolled. 

In the kitchen-garden, sow a succession of small salads; 
also, beans, beet, borage, early brocolis, autumn cabbages, 
carrots, cauliflowers, celery, kidney-beans, leeks, lettuces, 
marjoram (every garden should have its herb bed), parsley, 
peas, radishes, spinach, and turnips. Early celery should be 
pricked out, and early potatoes lightly hoed up. Clear your 
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strawberry-beds of weeds; transplant and thin your early let- 
tuces, radish, spinach. 

Our lawns, this month, are apt to be grievously disfigured by 
worms. The best way to get rid of them is to water with 
lime-water. Mix half a peck of lime with twenty gallons of 
water; stir thoroughly ; and allow it to stand until it is clear 
before using it. After this mixture has been applied to the 
lawn, the worms will rise to the surface, and die; and on the 
following day the dead worms may be swept off, and the lawn 
rolled. This is perhaps a cruel, but it is a necessary, process. 

Note for April. All growing plants will now require to be 
liberally watered. ‘A great deal of nonsense has been written 
about not giving plants too much water, and pernicious non- 
sense, because it has led to the death of a great number of 
good plants all over the country, notably the various and 
beautiful race of cactuses, which were literally dried out of the 
country in a great many instances. If a plant be well potted 
and drained you cannot well give it too much water at its 
growing season, and at this season the safest plan is to water 
every healthy, free-growing pot-plant twice in succession, so as 
to make sure of thoroughly saturating the soil.’ Some plants, 
those with soft wood, for instance, require more water than 
others ; and all plants need less in wet weather than in dry. 
The pots should never be allowed to stand in saucers full of 
water, as the water prevents the air from getting to the roots. 
A pot-plant should be kept perfectly clean. You can tell if it 
be too dry by knocking the pot with your knuckle; if it give 
in reply a dull, hollow sound, it urgently needs water. A good 
plan is to stand your pots in water—pots and plants to the 

- very top—in a pail of clean soft water, for about ten minutes, 
every other day. 

May, as everybody knows, is the month of the poets, the 
month on which they have lavished their warmest lyrical 
praises; which they have consecrated, as it were, with a coronal 
of song. Do you remember Spenser’s exquisite description 
of it? 
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‘Then came fair May, the fairest maid on grcund, 

Deck ed all with dainties of her season’s pride, 

And throwing flowers out of her aa around : 
Upon two brethren’s shoulders she did ride, 

The twins of Leda; which, on either side, 
Supported her, like to their sovereign queen. 

Lord ! how all creatures laughed when her they spied, 
And leaped and danced as they had ravished been ; 
And Cupid’s self about her fluttered all in green.’ 


A charming and a graceful image, which vividly suggests to us 
the charm and grace of the May-month in ‘olden times.’ Not 
less fervent is the stately verse of Milton: 


‘Now the bright morning-star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

Hail, beauteous May, that doth inspire 
Mirth and youth and warm desire ! 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long.’ 


‘Our old poet, Chaucer, is never weary of celebrating the 
beauties of May, whose touch seems to throw off the last traces 
of the shadow and desolation of winter, and of rejoicing in the 
flush and fulness of life of the mature Spring. Then, he says: 

‘Then becometh the ground so proud 
That it will have a new shroud, 
And maketh so quaint his robe and fair, 
That it had hues an hundred pair 


Of grass and flowers, synde (blue) and pers (grey), 
And many hues full diverse.’ 


In his ‘Court of Love,’ he introduces the robin as welcoming 
this favourite and favoured month : 
© Hail now,” quoth he, ‘O fresh name of May, 
Our monéth glad that singen on the spray ! 


Hail to the flowrés, red, and white, and blue, 
Which by their virtue maketh our lust new !’? 


And he represents it as exercising a vivifying influence upon 
the mind and the heart of man, stirring up his emotions, and 
quickening his faculties: 
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‘For every true gentle herté free, 
That with him is, or thinketh for to be, 
Again May now shall have some stirring 
Or to joy, or else to some mourning ; 
In no season so much, as thinketh me. 
For when they may hear the birdés sing, 
And see the flowrés and the leavés spring, 
That bringeth into (the) heart’s remembrance 
A warmer ease, mixed with grievance, 
And lusty thoughts full of great longings,’ 


Of late years, May has so often played us false, that we have 
almost come to look upon her as an impostor, and no longer 
to associate her with the fairest growth of the woodland and 
the garden, the valley and the lea— 


‘The primrose drop, the springs own spouse, 
Bright daisies, and the lips-of-cows, 
The garden-star, the queen of May, 
The rose, to crown the holy day ——’ 


the sweet odour of the hawthorn, and the sweeter song of the 
nightingale. But we are fain to hope that in the years to come 
she will retrieve her reputation ; will once more clothe the ash 
with tender foliage, and the young corn with fresh bright grecn- 
ness. Even in the worst seasons, however, there are sheltered 
nooks and valleys in the south, and mild meads and prolific 
garden-grounds, where she appears in all the bloom and beauty 

’ that endeared her to our forefathers. In such blessed nooks 
and corners she shows herself with all her old rich garniture, 
and her smile seems to be reflected in the lustrous white of the 
daisies, and the kingcups’ glowing gold. We see the power 
and privilege of her presence wherever we take our walks 
abroad ; she calls forth the many-coloured butterflies to enjoy 
their brief life of light and love; she fills the groves with the 
music of merle and mavis, whitethroat and warbler, chaffinch 
and goldfinch, bullfinch and blackbird; she bids the cuckoo 
wake the spells of gentle memory with its ‘ minor third ;’ and, 
above all, she loads the hedgerows with the milk-white scented 
blossoms, touched with pink, of the hawthorn-flower which 
bears her name. 
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In Mr. Richard Jefferies’ ‘Greene Ferne Farm,’ I find a 
wonderfully true picture of the country in a favourable May- 
time. A young man—and a young man in love, than whom 
no one is better-fitted to feel the charm of May, unless it be a 
young maiden also in love—is crossing the rich green meadows, 
with beauty all around and above him. His feet, sinking into 
the soft green carpet, were covered with the yellow pollen of . 
the buttercups. Young shoots projecting from the bramble- 
bushes caught at his sleeves; but the weak, tender prickles, 
not yet hardened into thorns, gave way and did not hold. The 
thrush on her nest sat still, instinctively feeling that the stranger’ 
intended her no harm. Finches carolled on the boughs above. 
*Crakecrake ! echoed from the dense tedded grass where the 
corn-crake crept concealed. Butterflies fluttered from flower to 
flower with the sidelong motion peculiar to them. Every branch 
and bush and blade of grass teemed with life; the air above, 
where floated the swift swallows, the furrow in the earth where 
sped the timid mice. 

‘A little brook slipped away without a sound past the tall 
green rushes, and the water-plantains, and the grey chequered 
grass that lifts its spear-like points in moist places; a swift, 
shallow streamlet winding through the meadow, its clear 
surface almost flush with the sward. Now running water 
draws a dreamer ; so he followed it across the mead, past the ~ 
footpath and the stepping-stone that had sunk into the stream ; 
past the dark-green bunches of the marsh-marigolds, whose 
broad golden petals open under the harsh winds of early 
spring, and not far from the peewit’s nest ; far she rose and 
flew round him, calling plaintively, her pure white breast 
almost within reach, till finding that her treasure was unheeded, 
she slowly dropped behind: past the dog-violets, blue but not 
sweet, that looked up more boldly than their forerunners, 
whose modest heads had scarce appeared above the dead 
leaves on the bank. Yonder the roan cattle were feeding ; 
and in the midst stood an ancient, gnarled, and many-twisted 
hawthorn, whose bark had become as iron under the fierce 
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heats and fiercer storms of years; yet its branches were green, 
and covered with the may—white virgin may-bloom scenting 
the air—and under its shadow a young heifer meditated. 
Past hollow willows, till presently the turf bencath grew soft 
and yielding as velvet, his foot sinking into the pile of the moss, 
and the shade of trees fell on him, where the bank of the brook 
became steep, and low down in its bed it rushed into the 
wood.’ 

Certainly, at no time of the year do the trees look fairer or 
more winsome than in this month of May. They wear a 
crown of delicate green foliage which deepens and darkens as 
the summer approaches, and quickly loses its peculiar, its 
almost magical beauty. And again, the foliage adorns without 
hiding ; so that the graceful sweep of their branches can easily 
be traced. 

The flowers make a most goodly show. The fields are 
yellow with buttercups, the children’s flower; and as prettily 
are the woodlands clothed here and there with the small, white 
petals of sweet woodroof—sweet indeed, for it is literally 
instinct with fragrance. Red and white campions now 
bloom under the many hedges, along with the crane’s bill, or 
wild geranium. 

The orchises are in bloom, and amuse the spectator by 
their curious resemblance to members of the insect tribe—the 
bee, the fly, the spider, the butterfly. An orchis, once seen, 
is never afterwards forgotten; its peculiar structure prevents 
it from being mistaken for any other flower; both its stamen 
and style are concealed. It has a spur like the violet, but its 
flower springs from a twisted stalk. 

’ What a fulness of life now throbs in the veins of nature ! 
Listen to its myriad voices: the murmur, or ripple, or gush, 
or sough, or tinkle, or clamour, of the running waters; the 
various sounds of the wind as it breathcs through the foliage, 
or sweeps over the plain, or eddies round the bold hillside ; 
the bleating of the sheep and the lowing of the cattle; the 
bark or yelp of dogs; the whinnying of the young colts; the 
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hum of insects; the song of birds. The loud cawing of the 
rooks now startles the unexpected ear; and now the soft, low, 
croon of the ring-doves. The thrush warbles its highest notes ; 
the blackbird pipes a strong, clear strain; the doubtful laughter 
of the woodpecker breaks in upon the melodious flow of the 
linnets. These belong to Nature’s minstrelsy. But the signs 
of growth and vigour are all around us. Not only in wood 
and meadow, not only in grassy hollow and on flowery bank, 
but in the orchard, which begins to assume its fairylike 
garniture of blossom, and in the corn-fields, which are flooded 
with emerald green, and the Garden, where the currants and 
gooseberry-bushes are budding fast, and the vegetable-beds 
show a fine promise of abundant crops :—a promise, alas, not 
always fulfilled, for east winds and sharp frosts are not un- 
common, even in the last lingering hours of May. 


But we turn to our garden, to see what work may best be 
done ¢here in May. Well, it is ¢2e month for ‘bedding out;’ 
for planting in the places they are to occupy during summer 
our geraniums and calceolarias, our fuchsias and verbenas, our 
late pansies, our heliotropes, petunias, salvias, cupeas, 
alyssums, anagallis, and the like. All the late annuals must 
now be sown; and generally speaking, the season’s floral ar- 
rangements completed. In the fruit garden, much has to be 
done in the way of disbudding, stopping and regulating the 
shoots, and waging war against insect devastators. In the 
kitchen garden, as fast as one crop is cleared away, the ground 
must be prepared for the reception of another. Among the 
growing crops, hoe the soil frequently, so that the air may 
obtain free access to the roots, while the diffusion of weeds is 
arrested. In shaded corners, sow radishes, spinach, and simi- 
lar crops, which do not affect the hot sunshine; sow endive, 
turnips, beet. Apply a little liquid manure to plants which 
seem in need of additional nourishment. 

The conservatory, or greenhouse, should begin to make 
a noble show. Pelargoniums, fuchsias, petunias, and similar 
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plants, will be exposing their beauties to the delighted eye. 
Be sure to keep the atmosphere moderately hot and fresh, and 
take care that the watering is systematically done. Watch for 

" appearance of insect pests ; and, if necessary, fumigate at once. 
This is the most efficacious remedy, and it is one which does 
no injury to leaf or flower. Pot gloxinias and achimenes; 
give your balsams and cockscombs plenty of light and warmth ; 
prepare your gladioli for out of doors; plant out the cinerarias 
that have left off blowing. Your glass frames will also require 
attention ; cucumbers, for instance, must be thinned out and 
well supplied with water, the chill of which has been taken 
off.* 

Note for May.—The gladioli, of which we now possess so 
many splendid varieties, are deservedly favourites with amateurs, 
and ought to be so to a very much greater extent. About 
the beginning of May is the best time for the general planting, 
They may be planted till the early half of June, and this course 
is desirable when a.very late bloom is required. There are 
two breeds: the varieties of G. Ramorus, which flower in July 
and August, and the variety of G. Gandavensis, which forms 
the most beautiful of flower-garden ornaments during the 
months of August, September, October, and even six weeks or 
two months longer if planted late in June. The late flowering 
kinds are by far the best and most important. The plants 
love a light, rich, and deep sandy soil, and abundance of 
water when making their growth. When grown for exhibition 
it is better to place them in beds together, so that all their 
wants as to soil and water, etc., may the more readily receive 
attention, but the most beautiful result will be attained by 
dotting them here and there on the flower and rose beds, and 
in tufts of three or four on the margin of beds and among 
clumps of evergreen shrubs. 


* All plants should be watered with rain or river water. Spring or 

ump water is too cold, and frequently has mineral properties which prove 

injurious to the plants. As a rule, the water should be as nearly as possible 
of the same temperature as the atmosphere in which the plants grow. 
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June.—What the old poets said of May, I would nowadays 
apply to June, which, by the way, is emphatically the 
month of roses—roses in the garden, roses in the conser- 
vatory, roses in the hedgerows, roses rare and roses common ; 
the Maréchal Niel and Gloire de Dijon of our arbours; 
the common dog-roses (vosa canina) by the wayside. But 
it is also the month of honeysuckle, and the month of 
clover, and the month of buttercups and daisies, and the 
month of the golden crowfoot, and the month of the glowing 
gorse, and, indeed, the month of all that is rare and sweet and 
fragrant. It must have been in June, or with thoughts and 
dreams of June upon him, that Leigh Hunt drew his delightful 
picture of a garden: a picture I love to muse upon, and have 
always desired to reproduce or imitate ; though, unfortunately, 
the dreams of poets are seldom within our means of reali- 
sation. In this garden, which was encircled by a winding 
stream, and diversified by lawn, green lane, and covert, 

* The flower-beds were all liberal of delight : 
Roses in heaps were there, both red and white, 
Lilies angelical, and gorgeous glooms 
Of wall-flowers, and blue hyacinths, and blooms . 
Hanging thick clusters from light boughs. . .’ 

Here let me note that the wild blue hyacinth makes a 
charming decoration for a waste corner, a bank, or hedgerow ; 
it grows well under trees, covering the ground with a sheet of 
sapphire, most lovely to behold. Once planted it may be 


left to shift for itself. 
*In short, 
All the sweet cups to which the bees resort, 
With plots of grass, and leafier walks between 
Of red geraniums, and of jessamine, 
And orange, whose warm leaves so finely suit, 
And look as if they shade a golden fruit. 
4nd ’midst the flowers turfed round beneath a shade 
Of darksome pines, a babbling fountain played, 
And ’twixt their shafts you saw the water bright, 
Which through the tops glimmered with showering light. 
So now you stood to think what odours best 
Made the air happy in that lovely nest ; 
And now you went beside the flowers with eyes 
Earnest as bees, restless as butterflies ; 
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And then turned off into a shadier walk, 

Close and continuous, fit for lovers’ talk ; 

And then pursued the stream, and as you trod 

Onward and onward o’er the velvet sod, = 
Felt on your face an air, watery and sweet, 

And a new sense in your soft-lighting feet.’ 


I scarcely dare continue my quotation, not only because it 
is over-long, but because it reveals so lovely a scene that one 
instinctively chides and irks at the commonplace around one, 
and longs to wander at will through such a bower of bliss, such 
an earthly paradise, with the fee? of /une in one’s face, and 
drinking in all its sweets and odours. One grows impatient of 
more prosaic landscapes—of long lines of dull brick and 
mortar, it may be, or of a tiny parallelogram of suburban 
garden-ground, cut up into angular beds and straight gravel- 
walks, and sparsely strewn with stunted shrubs. Yet can I not 
deny myself, or my readers, the pleasure of a further glimpse 
at our poet’s dreamland : 


* At last you entered shades indeed, the wood, 
Broken with glens and pits, and glades far-viewed, 
Through which the distant palace, now and then, 
Looked lordly forth with many-windowed ken ; 

A land of trees, which, reaching round about 
In shady blessing, stretched their old arms out 3 
With spots of sunny openings, and with nooks 
To lie and read in, sloping into brooks, 

When, at her drink, you startled the shy deer, 
Retreating lightly, with a lovely fear.’ 


Even yet we have not exhausted all the charms of this 
charmful place. Those which have yet to be sung are not less 
potent in their influence over the fancy than those already 
spoken of: 


‘And all about, the birds kept leafy house, 
And sang, and darted in and out the boughs 5 
And all about, a lovely sky of blue 
Clearly was felt, or down the leaves laughed through ; 
And here and there, in every part, were seats, 
Some in the open walks, some in retreats, 
With bowering leaves o’erhead, to which the eye 
Looked up half sweetly and half awfully— 
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Places of nestling green, or poets made, 

Where, when the sunshine struck a yellow shade, 
The rugged limbs to inward peeping night, 
Thronged in dark pillars up the gold green light.’ * 

I have spoken of June as ‘the month of roses,’ and in very 
truth she comes and goes with a garland, rose-red, and rich- 
scented, about her gracious brow. In her footsteps spring up 
the flowers of old associations; and we see before us the 
passionate maiden of Verona, musing in the moonlight over her 
lover’s ill-omened name, and protesting that the rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet. We see Chaucer’s Emilie 
wandering in her garden in the dewy morning, and thrusting 
among the thorns her little hand to gather the buds and 
blooms she covets. We think of Herrick’s Sappho, and how 
the roses were all white until, failing to match the beauty of 
her cheek, they blushed red with shame at their discomfiture. 
We think of Waller's ‘lovely rose,’ and the message of warning 
he sent with it to Saccharissa ; of Milton’s Eve, in the unfading 
bowers of Paradise, standing half-hidden by a veil of rosy 
bloom and fragrance, ‘so thick the blushing roses round her 
blow’ ; of Shakespeare’s Yorkist and Lancastrian barons in the 
Temple Garden, picking the white rose or the red as the 
respective emblem of their contending Houses ; of Tennyson's 
‘ Gardener’s Daughter,’ as the artist saw her, with white moulded 
arm upstretched, holding an Eastern rose,—which the last 
night’s gale had caught, and blown across the walk,—to fix it 
back. So she stood, a rose in roses, mingled with her fragrant 
toil. 

But we must linger no longer among the roses. The breath 
of the sweet woodbine calls us away ; and the glow of the fox- 
gloves as they rear their spires of bell-like flowers among the 
‘green underwood; and the crimson clover, which lends a 
warm flush of noon to the wold; and the thousand and: one 
daughters of the dell and the dingle, each blest with a loveli- 

* This beautiful passage, and of its kind I know nothing finer in 


English poetry—as a description of a garden it is, I believe, uncqualled— 
accurs in Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Story of Rimini.’ j 
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ness of its own. And as haymaking time is now upon us, our 
attention must needs be turned to the slender, shapely grasses 
which are fated soon to fall before the sweep of the scythe: the 
graceful silky feather-grass ; the glossy bent-grass ; the beautiful 
pearl-grass, or ‘ ringing-all-the-bells-in-London,’ which waves to 
and fro its purple spikelets at the lightest touch of the warm 
June breeze. To the heedless observer the grasses, probably, 
look much alike ; but examine them carefully, and they will be 
found to differ as much as one star differs from another in 
glory. ‘Amongst these,’ says Thomas Miller, ‘are the fox-tail 
and other grasses, which have all round heads, and seem at 
the first glance only to vary in length and thickness ; they are 
also so common, that there is hardly a field without them. 
We take up a handful of grass from the swathe just cut down, 
and find dozens of these round-headed flowers in it. - One is of a 
rich golden-green, with a covering of bright silvery hairs, so thinly 
interspersed, that they hide not the golden ground beneath ; 
another is a rich purple tint, that rivals the glowing bloom of 
the dark-shaded pansy ; while, besides colours, the stems will 
be found to vary, some being pointed and pinched until they 
resemble the limbs of a daddy-long-legs. This is the scented 
vernal grass, that gives out the rich aroma we now inhale from 
the new-mown field. It seldom grows more than a foot high, 
and has, as you see, a close-set panicle, just like wheat; and 
in these yellow dots, on the green valves that hold the flowers, 
the fragrance is supposed to lie which scents the pure air for 
miles round when the grass is cut and dried.’ 

Our flower-gardens, in England, do not attain the climax of 
their beauty in June, but they begin, nevertheless, to look very 
lovely. The bedding-out plants lift up their heads, and 
geraniums, calceolarias, verbenas, petunias—all the endless 
varieties of them—white, and red, and yellow, and pink, and 
streaked, and veined, and spotted—light the parterres like an 
illumination. Now, too, our old-fashioned flowers, our carna- 
tions, cloves, pinks, sweet-williams, maintain their time-honoured 
reputation for fragrance and winsomeness. If any planting- 
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out remain to be done, it were well it were done quickly. 
Choose, if possible, the evening of a day which holds out sure 
and certain promise of rain in the night; otherwise, if the 
weather be obstinately dry, thoroughly soak the roots of 
your flowers immediately after planting them. You must now 
keep a vigilant eye on your younglings, removing dead leaves 
and withered petals, tying up and staking those which are too 
feeble to stand alone, replacing with fresh plants any which an 
untoward fortune dooms to perish. Those which are growing 
vigorously and flowering copiously may be treated with a little 
liquid manure ; and, especially, chrysanthemums, cockscombs, 
balsams, hydrangeas. It may be given occasionally to fuchsias 
and similar plants ; never to heaths or hair-rooted plants. Do 
not sprinkle your beds every day, but zater thoroughly twice, 
or in very hot weather thrice a week ;—a regular ‘soaking.’ 
Peg down the young shoots of all flowers capable of such 
treatment, so as to cover the ground with bloom. Common 
hair-pins make capital pegs, and are the least expensive. 
Carnations, cloves, and picotees should now be propagated, by 
layers or by pipings. I shall not attempt a description of 
either process, as you will understand it more easily and ex- 
peditiously by watching a gardener for a few minutes. 

The conservatory must now be kept well-shaded and mois- 
tened, and the full air admitted freely all day long. The 
hardier greenhouse plants may be placed out of doors, and 
either sunk in the grass plots or in the beds for the purpose of 
ornament. Seedpods and faded blooms should be removed 
from azaleas. Shrubby calceolarias, balsams, and the younger 
greenhouse plants, should be removed to a cold frame. Cine- 
raria seed should now be sown. 

Note for jJune.—Hitherto, our Monthly Notes have been 
affirmative in character, stating what should be done; for the 
present month we will be content with indicating something 
that should zo# be done.' 

You should not water your flower-beds every morning in hot 
weather ; soak them well twice or thrice a week, and in the 
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evenings simply sprinkle their leaves, so as to prevent excessive 
evaporation. 

In placing greenhouse, or any other kinds of plants, in the 
open air, do not place them directly on the ground or gravel, 
but set them on stands of some kind, or pieces of slate, or 
take care that the layer of drainage is sufficient to keep out 
worms. 

Do not leave window-plants in the hot dry air of a living- 
room, if they will flourish outside the window. Set them ina 
box, for window decoration, early in June, and take them into 
the house again in October. Syringe their leaves frequently. 

Do not forget to shade your greenhouse properly: nothing 
is better than a good coat of lime and linseed oil. 

Do not water flowering-plants—that is, plants in flower—over 
their heads, or you will spoil the bloom. 

Do not forget that pinks should be propagated in June. 

Do not allow the soil of your flower-beds to harden and crust 
over in hot weather, but keep it free by stirring with rake or 
hoe—gently, of course, and carefully—or by covering the 
surface with some mulching material, such as half-rotten manure, 
moss, or leaf-mould. 

Do not throw away any bulbous plants as useless. Those 
which have flowered in the greenhouse, or in the beds, will 
prove of great utility for planting in clumps about the 
shrubbery, or in odd corners, or in places. otherwise unoccu- 
pied, and in their flowering season will amply repay you for 
your trouble by their glimpses of beauty. 

JuLy.—We have now reached the maturity of the year ; its 
season of highest glory and fullest life. Henceforth the 
power of decay makes itself visible, and that seed of death 
which is in all earthly things strikes root and germinates. 
But now the flowers put forth their profusion ; now the foliage 
is thickest and most ample; the rich gold of the harvest begins 
to replace the greenness of the growing corn ; the orchard- 
boughs, and garden-walls, hang heavily with fruit. The end of 
July is, I think, the finest portion of the English year. Weare 
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scarcely sensible as yet of the shortening days and lengthening 
nights ; the evening sky is so clear, and the sun goes down in 
the west in such lingering pomp, that twilight is prolonged until 
towards midnight. What gloriously sunny days the ripe sum- 
mer now gives us! Whata time it is for country excursions 
and pastimes ; for rambles over woodland and meadow, over 
heathery moors, under the shade of leafy lanes, along the 
wave-ribbed sands! What sights of beauty our gardens now 
present ; their shrubs all clothed in luxuriant leafiness, their 
parterres shining with a prodigality of bloom! Our geraniums, 
fuchsias, heliotropes, salvias, petunias, roses, carnations, picotees, 
gladioles, tritonias—all are in full vigour, and amply repay 
us for the vigilant attention given to them in their deli- 
cate growth. There in the kitchen-garden long rows of 
thickly-podded peas, and close ranks of flowering beans, with 
a rich produce of other culinary vegetables, bear witness to the 
lavish reward which nature bestows upon the cultivator’s well- 
directed toil. 

The beginner will think, perhaps, that vegetation being now 
in full growth, she may indulge ina little rest. Let her not lay 
such flattering unction to her soul. Those troublesome weeds 
still crop up apace, and the hoe and rake must be kept in con- 
stant exercise. Then much pegging is required by the expand- 
ing plants, much training and clipping, much tying up and 
staking down, much pruning and propping. Hold your hand 
but a moment, and the plague of insects will again be upon 
you! No; rest assured that the garden is never at any time a 
place for theidler. There is always work to be done, and work 
that must be done at once; that, if delayed, entails addi- 
tional and more troublesome work. Nowhere are the evils of 
procrastination more vividly exemplified than in a garden. 

You can now tell very easily whether your crops are satisfied 
with the soil you have provided for them. If they are planted 
in a poor, light, trivial soil, they will do no good; they like a 
rich, strong, vigorous nutriment. When the season is very dry, 
you will do well to mulch the surface of your beds with a mix- 
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ture of leaf-mould and the manure of an old mushroom-bed 
which has been carefully riddled. Keep down insects by 
dressings of soot and lime. Moss and cocoa-nut fibre make 
excellent mulching. To grow bedding-plants and pot-growing 
roses, you may apply liquid manure pretty freely ; but do not 
let the solution be too strong. 

Roses may now be struck from cuttings, taking them from 
the half-ripe shoots, or such as have flowered, and putting them 
singly into small pots in a gentle bottom-heat in a shaded frame, 
which must be ventilated at night, but should be kept close and 
well-shaded during the day. : 

Be careful to secure sufficient strawberry runners for forcing, 
and for the making of new beds. Prune your wall-fruit gradu- 
ally and with close attention. See that your vegetable-marrows 
do not run all to great fruit; cut them always when at the 
proper size for eating, if you want a good crop. Prepare the 
ground for winter greens ; Brussels sprouts and broccoli, savoys, 
curled greens, and colewort. Sow lettuce and endive for 
autumn supply. Sow also some red cabbage, winter spinach, 
early carrots, black and white Spanish radishes, and peas for 
late supplies. 

In the conservatory, the chief work is to keep the growing 
flowers in order; but chrysanthemums in pots should receive 
their final potting, and their cuttings be struck to make dwarf 
plants for the windows or the greenhouse. Sow seeds of 
herbaceous calceolaria for the next spring bloom. 

Note for July.—A word or two on layers and pipings. A 
layer is the branch of a plant so twisted or wounded as to 
prevent the free circulation of the sap, and cause an accumula- 
tion of it to be deposited in the part above the obstruction, 
which is buried in the ground, in order that the warmth and 
moisture may stimulate it to strike root. Generally, the layer 
is cut half through at the bend, and partially slit up; the pro- 
jecting part being called the tongue. In all cases, the object 
is to prevent the return of sap from the layer into the main 
stem, while a small quantity is allowed to rise out of the latter 
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into the former. With this result: that the returning sap is 
compelled to organise itself externally as roots, instead of 
passing downwards below the bark as wood. 

Pipings are cuttings of carnations or pinks, taken off when 
two or three inches long. They are cut off just below a joint, 
and the leaves are removed from that joint and the one above 
it. Choose a warm shady corner in the garden; remove the 
soil to a depth of three or four inches ; fill up the space with 
light sandy earth; and water thoroughly. While the soil is 
wet, you insert your pipings so as to bury two joints. Sprinkle 
gently with water, and, as soon as they are dry, place hand- 
glasses over them. 

It may be convenient to the reader if we here enumerate 
some of the best varieties of pelargoniums or geraniums for 
bedding-out or stocking the greenhouse. And this is easily 
done; for though the florists bring forth ‘novelties’ every 
season, they are frequently novelties only in name, and, at 
any rate, show no superiority to those established species 
which have borne the test of experience. First, as to PELAR- 
GONIUMS: 


Scarlet.—Stella, Cycister, Faust, Attraction, Cottage Maid, 
Show Rival. 

Rose-pink.—Welen Lindsay, Madame Barré, Christine, 
Beauté des Suresnes, Princess Alexandra, Pink Beauty, Rose 
Queen, Marion, Rose Rendatho, Mrs. Whity. 

Purple.—Mrs. Vernon, Purple Nosegay, Amy Hogg, Lord 
Palmerston. 

Crimson.—Black Dwarf, Glow-worm, Magenta, Merrimac, 
Imperial Crimson, Miss Parfitt. 

Orange.—Hibberd’s Pet, Harkaway, Hieover, Indian Yellow. 

Salmon.—Jean Valjean, Madame Rudersdorff (also called 
Eugénie Mezard). 

White-—Galantiflora, Madame Vaucher, White Perfection, 
Snowball, White Tom Thumb. 

Red. —Excellent, Herald of Spring, Lady Middleton, 
Trentham Rose. 

Variegated-leaved.— Alma, Silver Chain, Flower of Spring ; 
Cloth of Gold, Mrs. Pollock, Golden Vase, 
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As to FucHSIAS: 


Scarlet Sepals and Single Dark Corolla.—Light Heart, 
Lizzie Hexham, Charming, Lord Elcho, La Favorita, Victor 
Emmanuel, Enoch Arden, Bacchus, Little Bo-peep, Fame, La 
Traviata, Lucrezia Borgia. 

Scarlet Sepals and Single Rose or Lavender Corolla. —Northern 
Light, Beauty, Constellation, Sunshine, Roderick Dhu, Don 
Giovanni, Dr. Livingstone, Ben-e-Gloe, Rifleman. 

White Sepals and Single Purple Corolla,—Lady Shaftesbury, 
Prince Alfred. 

_ White Sepals and Single Scarlet or Pink Corolla.—Lucy 
Mills, Catherine Parr, Agnes, Arabella, Rose of Denmark, 
Minnie Banks, Merry Maid, I] Trovatore, Bianca Marginata. 

Scarlet Sepals with Single White Corolla.—Mrs. Gladstone, 
Queen of the Whites, Bland’s Floribunda, Puritana, and Con- 
spicua. 

Scarlet Sepals and Double White Corolla.—Eva, Vainqueur 
de Puebla, Emperor of Fuchsias. 

Scarlet Sepals and Double Dark Purple or Blue Corolla.— 
Blue Beauty, Grand Duke, Rifleman, Agamemnon, Norfolk 
Giant, Grand Admiral, Monster, Alberta, King of the Doubles. 


Avucust.—Autumn is now upon us: not in its later stage of 
desolation and wretchedness, but in its earlier period of 
fruitage and excessive bloom; that over-ripeness, that pro- 
tracted maturity, which heralds the swift approach of decay. 
As yet the leaves retain their summer verdure, and the flowers 
their summer bloom; but, towards the end of the present 
month, there is a touch of Autumn in the air; the days are very 
perceptibly shorter; the nights are cooler; mists become 
frequent ; the corn-harvest, in favourable localities, is gathered 
in; the blackberries show upon the hedges, and the nuts 
among the hazel-boughs. It is this further, softer, and fairer 
aspect of Autumn—this last sweet phase of Summer, if you 
will—which George Macdonald describes in picturesque verse; 

‘ Autumn clouds are flying, flying, 
O’er the waste of blue ; 


Summer flowers are dying, dying, 
Late so lovely new. 
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Labouring wains are slowly rolling 
Home with winter grain ; 
Holy bells are slowly tolling 
Over buried men. 


* Golden light sets men a-sleeping 
Like an afternoon 3 
Colder airs come stealing, creeping, 
After sun and moon 3 
And the leaves, all tired of blowing 
Cloud-like o’er the sun, 
Change to sunset colours, knowing 
That their day is done. .. « 


* Welcome then, with love more lowly, 

Evening lines of grey ; 

Welcome footfalls moving slowly 
Towards the coming day. 

And if thought, back-looking, lingers 
On Youth’s withering, 

'Tis to mark that Autumn’s fingers 
Paint in hues of Spring.’ 

In the garden, we must now labour indefatigably to keep 
down the swarms of aphides, grubs, caterpillars, earwigs, slugs, 
snails, wood-lice, centipedes, which threaten by their wholesale 
devastations to deprive us of the fruit of our labours. By 
various contrivances we may diminish their numbers, but the 
task is one demanding constant vigilance. We must fumigate 
with tobacco, wash with quassia water, syringe-with Gishurst’s 
Compound, ensnare in garden pots, beguile with greased 
cabbage-leaves, and in a score of other ways exercise our 
ingenuity and prove our activity. Let it not be forgotten that 
nature has provided us with some valuable auxiliaries ; in every 
garden a toad should be kept and respected; a hedgehog will 
help us in our raids against slugs, snails, and beetles ; the lady- 
bird is a great devourer of aphides; even the lizard and the 
slow-worm have their uses. 

In the garden, we should now sow biennials ; take cuttings of 
pansies ; sow annuals for flowering in the spring months ; bud 
roses; tie and stake up hollyhocks ; remove decayed blooms 
from the flowering plants; well water our sunburnt beans and 
peas, the pods of which will otherwise be small and shrunken ; 
earth up celery and leeks ; plant strawberry beds; take up and 
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dry our onions ; make our Autumn sowings of cabbages ; also 
sow endive, carrots, winter spinach, turnips, and small salads. 
In the conservatory, we must house the early camellias ; water 
our chrysanthemums with liquid manure ; and trim and cleanse 
our various flowering plants. 

Note for August_—Many gardeners advise that evergreen 
shrubs should be transplanted this month, as soon as their 
spring growth is over. The plants should not be taken up 
until the holes intended to receive them have been dug; ‘ for 
evergreens should not be kept out of the ground a moment 
longer than can be avoided, as the drying of their roots is the 
greatest injury they can receive.’ Choose a dull day, and take 
care that the hole is large enough to give ample room for ex- 
pansion to the roots. Whenever practicable, transplant your 
evergreen with a good ball of earth about its roots. Then, as 
soon as it is put into its place, fill in the earth, leaving a 
sufficient hollow round the stem, and as faras the roots extend, 
to hold water, which should be poured in in sufficient quantity 
to soak the ground. down to the lowest parts of the roots, so 
that the whole should be made ‘like a kind of puddle.’ A 
second watering may be necessary, after which, the earth about 
the stem and over the roots should be trodden down as firm as 
possible, and afterwards dressed neatly with a rake. 

The kinds of evergreens best transplanted at this season 
are the different species of rhododendrons, arbutus, holly, 
laurustinus, the common and Portugal laurels; or, indeed, 
almost every evergreen, except those belonging to the pine and 
fir kind. 

Nevertheless, with all due deference to professional gardeners, 
I would recommend the amateurs to defer the work of planting 
evergreens until later in the year, or the following spring. 
When one’s garden is at its best, there can be no need to injure 
its appearance by removing evergreens. 

SEPTEMBER.—‘ As they went on down the lane the black- 
birds every now and then sprang from the bushes with a loud 
cry ; the’ song-thrushes, less wild, sat on the spray till they 
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came close. Stray blue butterflies wandered wonderingly in 
and out, with a dainty tripping flight—wonderingly, because 
they had but lately entered to the summer world, and found 
so much to see they could not stay long in one place. Bryony 
leaves, shaped like the shield of ancient Norman knights, 
trailed a pale buff scarf across the bushes, Bryony berries, 
some red and some a metallic shining green, clustered in 
grape-like bunches. Blackberries ripening; haws reddening 
on the thorn ; yellow fronds of brake-fern on the tall stems rising 
beside the brambles. No sound save the dry grasshoppers 
singing in the grass, and leaping before their footsteps ; and 
the robin’s plaintive notes from the ash. So they went on and 
into the silence of the wood. The soft warmth brooded over 
it—the winds were still. High up in the beeches, spots of red 
gold were widening slowly, and the acorns showed thickly on 
the oaks. Then past narrow drives, or tracks going through 
the woods, bounded on each side with endless walls of ashpoles 
with branches of pale green; carpeted with dark green grass 
and darker moss luxuriating in the dank shade, and roofed 
with spreading oak-spray. These vistzs seemed to lead into 
unknown depths of forest. They paused and looked down one, 
feeling an indefinite desire of exploration; and as they looked 
in the silence, a leaf fell, brown and tanned, with a trembling 
rustle, and they saw its brown oval dot the rank green grass, 
upon whose blades it was upborne. On again, and out into a 
broad glade, where the rabbits had been at play, and had raced 
to their hiding-places. Here were clumps of beeches, brown 
with innumerable nuts ; straight-grown Spanish chestnuts, with 
spring-green balls of fruit ; knotted oaks; and tall limes already 
yellow and filled by the sunshine with a hazy shimmer of 
colour. Over the glade, a dome of deep-blue sky, and a warm 
loving sun, whose drowsy shadows lingered and moved slow.’ 
Instinctively we recognise in this a September scene. The 
autumn is waxing older, and as it waxes older increases in 
power. We see its touch upon the foliage, which is kindling 
with a thousand rare magical tints and shades; we hear its 
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voice in the cold whisper of the wind ; we feel its breath in the 
deep mist that so often gathers over the valleys and the plains, 
and even steals up the hills almost to their summit. Yes; it 
is September, and the earth is passing into the second stage of 
autumn. The stubble-fields look bare and rugged ; the wild 
flowers are dying out of the hedgerows; the grass on the leas 
has a faded brownish gloom ; the leaves are falling on the out- 
skirts of the wood. The children know it is autumn, and you 
may hear their merry sounds as they penetrate into the copses, 
and pick the ripe purple fruit of the prickly bramble, or shake 
down a rain of nuts from the tapering branches of the tall 
straight hazel-bushes. The ivy flutters on the wall; the rich 
pears tumble from the bending boughs ; the bees hurry to and 
fro in haste to accumulate their winter stores ; the acorns are 
turning brown in their cups upon the oaks ; the swallows are 
making ready for their far-off flight; all the sights and sounds 
of the country indicate that the autumn is waning apace, and 
that the weary year has reached the threshold of its brief old 
age. 

Our Autumn song, if we sing one now, must have a sadder 
and sterner note in it than it had while our hearts were still 
aglow with the flush and glory of August. September brings 
with it a less joyous strain, Coming events are casting their 
shadows before—the shadows of the ungenial, frost-bound 
days of winter—and these shadows darken the poet’s view and 

“oppress his fancy. Hence it is in a grave and even melan- 
choly mood that Trench sings : 
‘Thine, Autumn, is unwelcome lore— 
To tell the world its prime is o’er ¢ 


‘To whisper in the Rose’s ear 
That all her beauty is no more ; 


* And bid her own the faith now vain, 
Which Spring to her so lately swore. 


* A queen deposed, she quits her state: 
The nightingales her fall deplore ; 


* The hundred-voicéd bird may woo 
The thousand-leavéd flower no mores 
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‘The jasmine sinks her head in shame— 
The sharp east wind its tresses shore 3 


£ And robbed, in passing, cruelly, 
The tulip of the crown it wore. 


* The lily’s sword is broken now, 
That was so bright and keen before : 


‘And not a blast can blow, but strews 
With leaf of gold the earth’s dank floor. 


‘The piping winds sing Nature’s dirge 
As through the forest black they roar ; 


* Whose leafy screen, like locks of eld, 
Each day shows scantier than before. 


* Thou fadest as a flower, O Man! 
Of food for musing here is store. 


*O Man! thou fallest as a leaf: 
Pace thoughtfully Earth’s half-strewn floor 3 


* Welcome the sadness of this time, 
And lay to heart this natural lore.’ 


Yet we must not send our own feelings of melancholy into 
the aspects of nature. Even Autumn has its compensating 
pleasures. We can hardly feel otherwise than cheered by the 
abundance which still surrounds. The garners are filled with 
corn and hops and all kinds of fruits. The hedges offer us 
everywhere their plenteous growth: shining clusters of black 
privet; crabs, and buckthorn, and blackberries, and the 
piquant fruit of the elder; scarlet berries of hips and haws, 
honeysuckles, viburnum, and bryony. 

Says William Howitt : ‘There is a calm, solemn mood in nature 
that induces the same in the human mind; but after all, is it not 
the human mind that infuses its own calmness and solemnity into 
nature? The thoughtful spirit now finds food for thought on 
the seashore, by the forest-side, along the banks of the winding 
river, or across broad stretches of meadow-land, bounded by 
the sight of luxuriant hedges, soft thickets of willow, the smoke 
of hamlets, and the tall spires of the hoar village churches, 
tapering above the misty woodlands, deep, tender, and de- 
licious. Every object speaks of the season that is, and that is 
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coming, when the cold hand of Winter will stay the flow of life 
in the veins of earth, Amid the meadow grass, almost the 
only flower a-bloom is the autumnal crocus; and the wild 
blossoms of the woods are replaced by all kinds of fungi-— 
fungi of every size and shape and hue, according to species 
and situation: ‘from the slender scarlet or bright yellow 
filament upon some decaying stump, or the bold broad agaric 
of a foot in diameter, standing in the forest as a fitting table 
for King Oberon. Some are broad, tabular, and fluked with 
brown; some, in the shade of trees, of a pearly whiteness ; 
others of a brilliant rose-colour; some, whose delicate surfaces 
are studded with dark embossments ; some fashioned like a 
Chinese parasol; others, gibbous and grotesque; the massy 
puff-ball which, before it becomes dry, has been known to 
weigh several pounds ; the pestilent, scented, and ginger mush- 
room, for all the world like Simnel cakes ; and out in the old 
meadows, the snowy mushrooms are springing hour by 
hour.’ 

The influence of September is plainly felt in the Garden. 
How many of our summer favourites have laid down their 
summer garb ; how many spots once teeming with blossom are 
now bare, or ragged with faded leaves! The annuals are 
fading rapidly ; many of our best roses have passed into the 
sere and yellow leaf; the best bloom has gone off most of the 
pelargoniums. Still, we are some way on this side of winter, 
and the mouldering fingers of Autumn leave fewer traces within 
our garden bounds than in wood or valley, where there is no 
skill of man to counteract their fatal touch. The scarlet 
lobelias are all aglow; and the Tritonias rear their gay club- 
like heads with unflagging vivacity. The rich compact petals 
of the dahlia are now at their best ; and against yonder southern 
wall a clump of hollyhocks make a goodly show. Our eyes 
rest with pleasure on a bed of Anemone japonica, whose white 
petals glitter with a centre of golden yellow; and the waving 
breeze revels in the gathering perfume of stocks, asters, and 
mignonette. ‘The fuchsia retains much of the beauty of its 
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prime; the white stars still glitter among the delicate greenery 
of the jessamine. For the absence of many of our summer pets, 
we are consoled by the array of asters which still dispread their 
petals to the sun. But, in spite of all this, the year is virtually 
at an end, and we begin to turn our thoughts and faces 
towards the work of the coming winter and the promise of the 
distant spring. 

Yes; we are swiftly moving on into the later Autumn-tide, 
sung by the poet of ‘The Earthly Paradise’ : 


*When he who in some town may chance to bide 
Opens the window for the balmy air, 
And, seeing the golden hazy sky so fair, 
And from some city garden hearing still 
The wheeling rooks the air with music fill— 
Sweet, hopeful music—thinketh, Is this spring? 
Surely the year can scarce be perishing. 
Jeut then he leaves the clamour of the town, 
And sees the withered scanty leaves fall down ; 
The half-ploughed field, the flowerless garden plot ; 
The full dark stream, by summer long forgot 
The tangled hedges where, relaxed and dead, 
The twining plants their withered berries shed, 
And feel therewith the treachery of the sun, 
And know the pleasant time is well-nigh done.’ 


It is thus that the year seems, in our pleasant garden-ground, 
to hover awhile between the glow of summer and the chill of 
autumn. 

Wall-fruit should now be discreetly pruned of their luxuriant 
branchage, and the wood allowed to remain should be trained 
in regularity, as the closer it is to the wall the greater the heat 
it secures. Now is the time for planning or altering beds and 
clumps and avenues of evergreens, and conifers, and trees ; for 
modifying borders ; for laying out new beds ; for re-organising 
our garden. Now take up potatoes and store in narrow 
ridges, well protected from the light. Gather nasturtiums for 
pickling ; take up onions, and put them to dry in an open, 
airy place; take up carrots, and store -in sand in a rain-proof 
shed ; sow a good batch of turnip radishes; thin out turnips 
and prickly spinach ; tie up endive for blanching; prick out 
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in frames the largest plants of last month’s young cauli- 
flowers. 

You will now clean out your conservatory, and prepare it for 
the reception of the plants that have passed the summer in the 
open air. If any glazing be necessary, or if the woodwork 
require painting, do it at once, before heavy rains come on, or 
a night’s frost, or some other accident occur; it is thriftless 
folly to place in a dirty or imperfect house your winter’s stock. 
Calceolarias may now be propagated. If you desire a show of 
flowers at Christmas, prepare for them now ; select your bulbs, 
and pick out small shrubs, such as Deutzia gracilis, Persian 
lilac, and Prunus scivanis, ready to start in heat. 

Note for September.—This is a favourable time for preparing 
beds of flowers for our delectation in the spring; beds of 
pansies, double daisies, and forget-me-nots. At Cliveden, there 
is a bed which everybody who has seen it has at once admired. 
In the centre of a circular piece of grass rises a healthy grace- 
ful young deodar, about ten feet high. It ornaments a sloping 
grassy mound, and a little way down it is embraced by a bed 
planted with diamonds of pansies, alternately blue and white. 
The upper semicircles are planted with white daisies, and the 
lower with red. As the bed slopes rapidly outwards, and every 
inch of it is alive with colour, the eye is caught by its beauty, 
and recognises the design as one of the most graceful ever seen 
ina garden, while it is one which the poorest cottager could make. 

The Forget-me-nots, known as AZjosotis sylvatica and AL 
dissitiflora, should be cultivated in every garden; the latter is 
better adapted for moist districts, but both can be grown in 
ordinary soils. Then there is the Sz/ene pendula, which should 
be sown in August, and dibbled out carefully about the end of 
the present month. ‘Its white or cream-coloured variety looks 
well when mixed with the rose, and may occasionally be used 
alone. The rose kind is one of the most valuable of all known 
plants for the spring garden, and will remain a mass of flower, 
and, indeed, continue to improve every day till the latest moment 
it is possible to delay the planting of the summer bedders, 
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Of course you will get your pansies into order for spring flower- 
ing. For daisies, take the double-quilled white, and the best 
double red, and the pink. Nor should you forget, for baskets, 
vases, and raised beds, the once popular and once unjustly neg- 
lected Honesty, or Lunaria biennis; the varieties of Casthenia, 
Collinsia and Limnanthes, the ALssum saxatile, Arabis alpina, 
and Jberis sempervirens. Cultivate in masses the coloured prim- 
roses of Devonshire, and the giant Polyanthus, the blue Anemone 
apennina, the Lily of the Valley, Gentiana annulis, Myosotis, 
and Saxifraga granulata. All these are easily cultivated, and in 
spring will convert your garden into a little world of bloom and 
beauty. You will also give due attention to your wallflowers, 
dwarf campanulas, phloxes, sedums, saxifrages, and the like. 

I subjoin a list of a few hardy herbaceous and alpine plants, 
which come within the scope of the amateur gardener. 


Achillea aurea, rosea. Galega officinalis alba. 
Adonis vernatis, Genista sagittalis. 
Alyssum saxatile. Gentiana asclepiadea. 


Anemone apennina, coronaria, ful- Helianthus globulus, argophyllus pl. 
gens, Japonica, Honorina Jobert. Helleborus niger major. 


Aquilegia cserulea, sibirica. Hepatica angulosa. 
Arabis albina, alpina. Hesperis matronalis fl. pl. 
Asclepias tuberosa. Iberis correzefolia, saxatilis, semper- 
Aster alpinus, elegans, amellus, versi- _ virens, Tenoreana. 

color, Tris pallida, Germanica, amcena, 
Astragalus monspessulanus. flavescens, Florentina. 
Aubrietia grandiflora, purpurea, “Lathyrus grandifloris, latifolius, albus, 
Auchusa italica. rctundifolius. 


Campanula carpatica, alba, attica, Liatris spicata. 
grandis, macrantha, pyramidalis, Linum narbonense, perenne album, 


* rotundifolia, nobilis, laciniata, roseum, coccineum, 

Carnations. Lithospermum fruticosum. 

Centranthus ruber. Lobelia alba, speciosa, cardinalis. 

Cheiranthus alpinus. Lupinus polyphyllus, luteus, nanus. 

Delphinium, elatum, sincnse, for- Lychnis Chalccdonica, Haageana. 
mosum, hybrida, medicaule. Lythrum roseum superbum, 

Dielytra spectabilis. Morina longifolia. 

Dodecatheon Meadia, and varieties. Ononis arvensis, alba, 

Doronicum Caucasicum, Peeonia. . 

Echinops ritro. Papaver bractcatum. 

Epilobium angustifolium album, Pentstemon cobeea, argutus, Wrightii, 

Epimedium pinnatum elegans, Phyostegia Virginiana. 


Euphorbia cyparissimis. Picotees, 
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Pinks, Sedum spectabile. 
Potentilla, Statice Bonduelli, incana nana, 
Pyrethrum aureum, laciniatum; Stenactis speciosus. 
Ranunculus acris fl. pl.,amplexicaulis, Tradescantia virginica, 

aconitifolius fl. pl. Tritoma grandis, glaucescens, uvaria 
Rudbeckia Newmanni., grandiflora, 
Salvia argentea, Trollius napellifolius, 


Ocroper.—Writing on the rsth of October, the author of 
‘A Year in a Lancashire Garden’ supplies a description which 
we may accept as characteristic of this month: 

‘This,’ he says ‘is St. Luke’s Summer, or the ‘Indian 
Summer,” as it is called in America. The air is soft and warm 
and still. The yellow leaves fall from the Beeches in count- 
less numbers, but slowly and noiselessly, as if reluctant to let 
go their hold. The rooks come back to us again across the 
fields, and clamour among the empty nests, which were their 
homes in spring. The “remontant” Roses are putting out 
their latest blooms, and the antirrhinums, Mulleins, and some 
few other flowers, show themselves ‘“ remontant” also. There is 
an aromatic fragrance everywhere from the withering leaves 
and from the lingering flowers. But there is sadness with it 
all. We cannot deceive ourselves, but we know that all is 
now over, and that at any moment the frost may come and 
leave us nothing but decay and death.’ 

He continues : ‘ We are now busy with our planting. Some 
Rhododendrons and Aucubas in the borders near the front 
gate have been pining away—starved by the Elm-tree roots 
around them. We are trenching up the ground, cutting away 
what smaller roots we can, and putting in manure and some 
shrubs. + We are planting a row of Hollies to screen a wall 
towards the lane. We are moving a Salisburia adiantifolia, 
with its strange foliage, like a gigantic Maidenhair Fern, from 
a corner into a more prominent place. We shall then set to 
work to re-arrange the rockery. ... In the middle of the 
little wood was once a pond, but I found the stagnant water 
and the soaking leaves, which fell and rotted there, no ad- 
vantage to the place ; I therefore drained away the water and 
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planted beds of Azaleas and Rhododendrons along the slopes, 
with Primroses, Violets, and Blue Bells, and in the middle of 
all I have lately placed a tuft of Pampas-grass. On one slope 
I have managed a rockery with a stone tank in the centre, 
where for three summers past has flowered an Aponogeton 
distachyon. I have means of turning on fresh water into the 
tank, and I am well repaid for any trouble, as the little white 
boat-blossoms, laden with delicious spicy scent, rise up to the 
surface of their tiny lake. The rockery is, however, too much 
under the shade and drip of trees, and I cannot hope that 
delicate alpine flowers should grow there. Sedums and Saxi- 
fragas, Aquilegias, Aubrietias, the white Aralis, and the yellow 
Moneywort, besides Ferns of various kinds, all do well. In 
another part of the wood is a loggery, which I have entirely 
covered with the large white Bindweed, which rambles 
about at its own will, and opens its blossoms, sometimes a 
dozen at a time, all through the summer months, Past that, 
there is a little patch of Blue Bells, then more beds of Rhodo- 
dendrons, and then a short walk. . . . The most useful under- 
growth I find is the Elder; it thrives wonderfully, and is 
covered with blossom and with berry. One variety, the 
Parsley-leaved Elder, is here equally hardy with the common 
Elder, and much more graceful in its growth. 

‘We have now,’ says Mr. Bright, in conclusion, ‘to take in 
our tender and half-hardy plants, for fear of a sudden frost. 
The large Myrtles, which have stood out in their boxes, must be 
placed in safety, and the Lobelia cardinalis and other bedding 
plants, which we may need next year, must be removed.’ 

I apologise to the reader for the length of my quotation ; but 
the record of practical experience is of more direct value than 
pages of theoretical instruction. 

October is a month in which the gardener must be very 
busy. Any morning he may wake up to discover the ground 
coated thick with glittering rime, and his more delicate 
favourites stricken to the heart by the cruel frost. Therefore, 
he (or she) must be up and doing. Tender plants and climbers 
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must receive such protection as you can give; covers of reed 
and straw, or old coarse mats. Hardy creepers must be 
trimmed and pruned ; the tubers of the dahlias taken up and 
stored in some place of safety ; hollyhocks cut down, and tar 
applied to the severed stems ; and as many geraniums, fuchsias, 
and the like, taken up and potted, as you can find room for. 
All dead and dying annuals, all refuse, dead leaves, cut boughs, 
must be gathered up in a heap and packed together, so as to 
form a slight hot-bed. Evergreens must be transplanted ; beds 
trimmed ; walks swept and set in order. Plant your bulbs for 
spring flowering, reserving a certain number for forcing in the 
conservatory, that you may have wherewithal to brighten your 
table at Christmas. Fuchsias left in the open ground should 
be cut down, and a layer some inches thick of coal-ashes or 
cocoa-fibre heaped over the roots to preserve them during the 
winter. Spring flowers must now be planted out. 

In the kitchen-garden, continue and finish the planting of 
colewort and of cabbages for spring use. Lettuces of the August 
sowing should be put out in some warm and sheltered spot ; 
others in frames, and others in French bell-glasses. Thin out 
winter spinach, and weed carefully. Sow a little lettuce to 
prick out in February. 

Note for October.—As almost everybody cultivates hyacinths, 
somejhints on the best method of growing them can hardly 
fail to be acceptable to the reader. I adapt them from Mr. 
William Paul, an authority of undisputed eminence. When 
grown out of doors, plant them late in October or early in 
November. Place the crown of the bulb four inches below the 
surface of the soil, and cover with manure or cocoa-fibre two 
or three inches deep. The most congenial soil is a sandy 
loam, and if such be not at your disposal, plant your bulbs in 
a crust of silver sand. 

Indoor culture may be carried on in pots, glasses, vases, 
rustic-baskets, or fancy boxes. Hyacinths potted in September 
will flower before Christmas; and by potting fresh bulbs at 
intervals of a fortnight till the end of the year, you will secure 
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a succession of beautiful bloom up to mid-April. The best 
soil for hyacinths in pots is also sandy loam, enriched by 
decayed cowdung. When potting the bulb, allow the crown or 
apex to rise just above the soil. The pots must be kept for 
five or six weeks in a dark, dry corner, or, if out of doors, 
beneath a six-inch layer of cinder-ashes; but as soon as the 
leaf and flower-spike is pushing into life, remove them into the 
greenhouse. Soak the soil with water and repeat at intervals, 
until the flowers begin to wane. Place the plants close to the 
glass, and admit fresh air freely, fhat the leaves may not be 
disproportionately developed. 

‘The cultivation of hyacinths in glasses,’ says Mr. Paul, ‘is 
a delightful recreation, and so accessible to rich and poor, 
young and old, and fraught with so many pleasing incidents 
and associations, that the popularity of this beautiful branch of 
indoor gardening is not to be wondered at. Nothing is easier 
than to grow good hyacinths in glasses, provided the cultivator 
possesses himself of good sound bulbs. Size is not always 
evidence of quality. Weight furnishes a more reliable test. 
To know the conditions and method of previous culture are, 
however, the most satisfactory means of arriving at correct con- 
clusions on this head . . . Nothing can be more interesting 
than to watch the development of root, and leaf, and flower, 
during the growth of hyacinths in glasses, The springing up 
of the leaves in winter, when the vegetable world is in a state 
of rest, is a refreshing harbinger of returning spring. The 
rapid rise of the flower-spike is hardly a trial of patience to the 
least patient, and the flush of blossoms places in his hands a 
chaste and finished object of beauty.’ ; 

As to hyacinth-cuiture in glasses, we may lay down the 
following rules : 

If you choose your own bulbs, regard weight as well as size, 
and take care that the base of the bulb be sound. 

The single hyacinths are best suited for cultivation in glasses, 

The lower end of the bulb should a/most, but not gute, touch 
the water, ; 
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Use rain, river, or pond water. 

Do not change the water, but keep it sweet by placing a 
small lump of charcoal at the bottom of the glass. 

Fill up the glasses with water, as the bulb sinks by the feeding 
of the roots and the process of evaporation. 

When the bulb is placed, set the glass in a cool dark cup- 
board, or in any place from which the light is excluded, and 
leave it there for about six weeks, as the roots feed more freely 
in the dark. 

When a free development of the roots has taken place, and 
the floral spike is emerging from the bulb, which will be in 
about six weeks, gradually remove to full light and air. 

The more light and air given from the time the flowers show 
colour, the shorter will be the leaves and spike, and the brighter 
the colours of the flowers. 

NovEeMBER.—Most persons, I think, look upon November as 
the dreariest of the months. The flowers, with few exceptions, 
have disappeared ; at every gust the dead leaves fall about us 
in yellow showers ; the grass in the woodland alleys is withered, 
bleached, and sere ; cold winds ever and anon come sweeping 
across the soddened plains ; fogs and mists hang heavily on 
the horizon, and wrap nature in a dreary shroud; red and 
shrunken nods the fern amid the green gorse and broom; the 
plants which to the summer breeze waved their broad white 
umbels, now, as the chill air passes by them, rustle their dry 
and hollow stalks. There is a decay and a desolation in the 
garden, which acts like a depressing influence on every spec- 
tator. William Howitt, however, contends that, in spite of all 
these unfavourable conditions, November is not wanting in 
enjoyment. If the heart be strong and sound, it will have 
absorbed all the light and heat, all the joy and beauty of the 
fresh spring and the golden summer, and in the very gloom and 
silence, amid fogs and winds and whirling leaves, it retains the 
food of an intense life and the power of poetry. In its sternest 
moods, the season awakens solemn thoughts, and stirs deep and 
tender feelings. Great philosophical minds have in all ages 
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borne testimony to the attraction of its profound tranquillity. 
In the repose of the country at this season the mourner seeks 
to indulge the passion of grief as a solemn luxury; and the 
projector of some masterpiece of art or literature, something 
which the world will not willingly let die, labours to mature his 
plans and concentrate his reflections. The mists that sweep 
over the dripping moorland, the clouds that brood on the 
mountains, the darkness that looms over sea or forest, endow 
the imagination with new powers, and lend to the passion of 
the thinker the language and colours of sublimity. 

No, says Howitt, there is no melancholy, no sadness there. 
It is when we turn to the crowded masses of living humanity 
that we discern the suffering, and hear the half-strangled 
voice of wretchedness. There it is that we start out of our 
selfish delusion, and feel that we are or ought to be men and 
brothers. 

November stands like an usher on the threshold of Winter. 
Towards the end of the month, snow-storms grow frequent ; 
and not man only, but the whole race of wild creatures, has 
prepared a shelter against the coming bitterness. The moles 
have retired to their winter nests. The frogs have sunk to the 
bottom of ponds and ditches, and buried themselves in mud and 
sleep. The lizard, the badger, the hedgehog, have crept into 
holes in the earth, there to remain torpid until roused by the 
warm breath of spring. The bats have suspended themselves 
by the heels in old barns, caves, and deserted buildings, and, 
wrapping themselves in the membranes of their fore-feet, doze 
winter away. In the rhetorical exaggeration of Thomson : 

’Tis done : dread Winter spreads his latest glooms, 
And reigns tremendous o’er the conquered year. 
How dead the vegetable kingdom lies : 

How dumb the tuneful : Horror wide extends 
His desolate domain.’ 

Inthe garden, November is certainly gloomy enough ; but we 
must work ourselves into a cheerful temper, and keep before our _ 
eyes the prospect of a reward of our labours, when the freshness 
of Spring once more warms the veins of earth. 
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The sowing of the earliest crops of peas is sometimes under- 
taken in this month; but when we reflect on the rough ex- 
periences of an English winter, we shall probably consider it 
wiser to defer it until the spring, and I think the results of the 
spring sowing are almost, or quite, as early as those of the 
winter. But if you venture upon a row in a warm corner, 
select the earliest kinds, and cover pretty deep with soil, over 
which place a layer of sifted coal-ashes as a protection against 
mice. Pruning, digging, trenching, draining, are operations 
which should now be conducted with vigour; also the root- 
pruning of trees, and every kind of planting. In planting 
fruit-trees, take care that the ground is well-drained, and not 
too richly manured. 

In the conservatory, the principal place must now be given 
to American primroses, cyclamens, and chrysanthemums. 
From November until the end of March is the time for securing 
young plants and starting them into growth. There is no 
difficulty in their culture. Never give the plant a pot larger 
than it can speedily occupy with roots. Do not allow it to 
become pot-bound until the latter part of September, when the 
pot should be quite full of roots ; that is, shift the plant con- 
stantly into a larger pot as it fills each pot with roots until 
about the end of July; and then shift no more. Any good 
strong loamy soil will answer your purpose ; but, from the end 
of July until the buds begin to show colour, water with weak 
liquid manure. Expose freely to sunshine and rain from mid- 
May until mid-October, when the plants should be removed to 
the conservatory, still providing them with abundance of light 
and air. Pompones may be dealt with in the same manner, 
but may also be grown as short untrained bushes. 

Among the best /arge-growing Chrysanthemums I may re- 
commend: Prince Albert, Julia Lagravere, Alma, Dr. Sharp 
(crimson); Christine, Eugénie, Alfred Salter, Hermine Delval 
(rose) ; Coronarium albo pleno (white); Etna and Pelagia (fiery 
red) ; Jardin des Plantes and Coronarium Flori pleno (yellow). 
The following are admirable szcurved Chrysanthemums: White 
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Globe, Duchess of Buckingham, Golden Eagle, John Salter, 
White Queen of England, Prince Alfred, Jardin des Plantes, 
Lady Harding. The favourite Japanese varieties for the con- 
servatory are: Tarantula (yellow), Yellow Dragon, Tycoon 
(red and orange), Count (orange and chestnut), Daimio (rosy 
lilac), Japonicum. omfones: Miss Dix, Miss Talfourd, Rose 
Trevenna, White Trevenna, Florence, General Canrobert, 
Lizzie Holmes, Aigle d’Or. 

No flower is more esteemed by amateurs than the Rosz, 
and I think it probable that a list of some of the best plants of 
this charming family will be of assistance to the reader. The 
following has been revised by an eminent professional 
authority : 

Ly brid Perpetuals. 


Alfred Colomb. Elie Morel. 
Alfred de Rougemont, Elise Boelle. 
Annie Laxton. Emily Laxton. 
Auguste Mie. Empress of India. 


Baron Rothschild. 

Baron Adolphe de Rothschild. 
Beauty of Waltham, 

Belle Normande. George Pernet. 
Bessie Johnson. Glory of Waltham. 
Black Prince. Hippolyte Jamain. 
Boule de Neige. Impératrice Eugénie. 
Camille Bernardin. Jen Liabaud. 


Etienne Levet. 
Ferdinand de Lesseps. 
General Jacqueminct. 


Captain Christy. ean Soupert. 
Charles Dauvin. ohn Bright. 
Christine Nilsson. John Hopper. 
Comtesse de Choiseul. Jules Margottin. 
Countess of Oxford. La France. 


Dean of Windsor. 
Dr. Auguste Krell. 
Dr. Hooker. 

Dr. Jenner. 

Duc de Montpensier. 
Duc de Rohan. 
Duchesse de Vallombrosa. 
Duke of Wellington, 
Duke of Connaught. 
Duke of Edinburgh, 
Dupuy Jamain. 
Edward Dufour. 
Edward Morren. 
Edward Pyovaert. 


Lord Clyde. 

Louis van Houtte. 

Mabel Morrison. 

Madame Amelie Baltek. 
Madame Charles Meurice. 
Madame Eugénie Verdier. 
Madame Ferdinand Janim. 
Madame Frangois Pittet. 
Madame Gabrielle Luizet. 
Madame Catharine. 
Madame Marie Finger. 
Madame Victor Verdier. 
Madlle. Eugénie Verdier, 
Madlle. Marie Verdier, 
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Marchioness of Exeter. 
Marshal Vaillant. 

Marie Baumann. 
Marquise Adéle de Murinais, 
Marquise de Castellane, 
May Quennell. 

Mrs. Baker. 

Mrs. Laxton. 

Oxonian, 

Paul Néron. 

Peach Blossom. 
Penelope Mayo. 

Pierre Notting. 

Prince Camille de Rohan. 
Queen of Waltham, 
Renée Blanche. 

Richard Laxton. 


Robert Mamock, 

Rosy Morn. 

St. George. 

Sénateur Vaisse. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley. 
Sophia Coquerelle. 
Souvenir d’ Adolphe Thiers. 
Souvenir de Victor Emmanucl. 
Souvenir de Victor Verdier. 
S. Reynolds Hole. 

Star of Waltham. 

Sultan of Zanzibar. 
Triomphe de France, 
Vicomte Vigier. 

Victor Verdier. 

William Bull. 

Xavier Olibo, 


Tea-scented and Notsette Roses. 


Bouquet d’Or. 

Céline Forestier, 

*Gloire de Dijon. 
Lamarque. 

La Tulipe. 

Madame Hippolyte Jamain, 
Madame Cambend, 
*Maréchal Niel. 


Margarita. 

*Niphetos, 

Ophirie. 

*Perle des Jardins. 
Reine de Portugal. 
*Reine Marie Henriette. 
Réve d’Or. 

Safrano. 


Bourbon. 


[These sprang from the seed of a hybrid rose found in the 
island from which they are named.] 


Acidalie, 

Armosa. 

Comtesse de Barbantannes. 
Dr. Leprestre. 

Empress Eugénie. 

Gloire de Rosomenes. 


Catherine Guillet. 
Madame Jeannine Joubret. 
Queen of the Bourbons. 
kev. H. Dombrain. 
Souvenir de Malmaison. 


Climbing Roses. 


Ayrshire (Rosa arvensis). 
Ayrshire, Dundee Rambler. 
Ayrshire, Queen of the Belgians. 
Ayrshire, splendens, 

Banksia (rosea Banksia). 
Banksia lutea. 


Boursault (Rose Alpina), Amadis, 


Boursault gracilis. 

Evergreen (Rosa  sempcrvircns), 
Donna Maria. 

Evergreen, Félicité Perpetuelle. 

Evergreen, Leopoldine d’Orlcans. 

Evergreen, Myrianthes Rénoncule. 

Evergreen, rampant. 


* These should be in every garden, 
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Chinas or Monthly Roses. 
Common China. Cramoisie supérieure.  Fabvier. | Mrs. Bosanquet. 
3 President d’Olbecque. 
“Provenge Roses. 
Cabbage Provence. Reine de Provence. Striped Unique. 
White Provence. Burgundy. 
Hybrid Perpetual Notsettes. 


Baron de Maynard. Louise Darzans, Madame Alfred de Rougemont. 


Madame Gustave Bonnett. Pavillon de Pregny. 
Damask Perpetuals. 
Moyader, Robert. . 
Macariney Roses. 
Alba simplex. Maria Léonida. Berberifolia Hardii. 
Perpetual Moss Roses. 
Eugénie de Savoie. James Veitch. Madame Edouard Ory. 
Perpetual White Moss. Salet. 
Perpetual Scotch. 
Stanwell. 
Musk Roses. 
Double White. Princesse de Nassau. 
Moss Roses. 
Aristide. Baronne de Wassenaer. Céline. 
Comtesse Murinais, Gloire de Mosseuses. Julie de Mersant. 
Laneii. Nuits d’Young. Princess Royal. 
Unique. White Bath. F 
Damask. 
La Ville de Bruxelles. . Madame Hardy. Madame Soetmans. Leda. 
Albas. 
Félicité Parmentier. Madame Legras. Queen of Denmark. 
Sophie de Marcilly. 
Gallicas. 
Adéle Prevost. Boule de Nanteuil. Kean. La Volupté. 


QGEillet Parfait. Transon Goubault, 
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{The best time for rose-planting is, last days of October, 
throughout November, early part of December, and again in 
February and March. If the soil be clay or gravel, dig deeply, 
or trench, and work in thoroughly some rich strong manure. 
Plant in the newly-turned ground with the roots lying just 
above the layer of manure, so that the young fibres, as they ex- 
* tend, may rapidly secure nourishment. 

Roses require vigilant attention; must be freely watered; and 
manured every year. Pruning should be done early in spring. ] 

I subjoin the names of a few good C/ematises, suitable for 
training on walls, trellises, palings, and the like :—Albert Victor, 
Beauty of Surrey, Countess of Lovelace, Duke of Edinburgh, 
Excelsior, Gipsy Queen, Jackmanii superba, Lady Stratford 
de Redcliffe, Sanguinosa nivea, Lord Mayo, Lucie Lemoine, 
Magnifica, Merickata Olle, Mrs. Melville, Mrs. S. C. Baker, 
Purpurea elegans, Robert Hanbury, Sieboldii, Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, The Queen, Vesta, Victoria, Victor Lemoine, William 
Kennett. 

DeceMBER.—Our Year in a Garden has nearly run out. It 
has brought us at last into dull and cold December, with its 
cutting winds, its frosts and snows, its leafless trees, which 
thrust gaunt skeleton-like arms out into the darkness, its bare 
hedges, its withered meadows, its ice-bound streams. Not a 
cheery month, I think, under any circumstances ; though some- 
times it takes heart of grace and favours us with a bright clear 
day, when the bracing air and the radiant sun together relieve 
for awhile our spirits of their gloom, and inspire us with a 
fugitive alacrity. The nights, too, are occasionally very fine ; 
the full moonlight shining reflected from the sparkling snow 
and the glistening hoar-frost. 


‘ He comes—he comes—the frost-spirit comes ! 

You may trace his footsteps now 

On the naked woods, and the blasted fields, 
And the broad hill’s withered brow. 

He has smitten the leaves of the grey old trecs, 
Where their pleasant green came forth, 

And the winds which follow where’er he goes, 
Have shaken them down to earth. 
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* He comes—he comes—the frost-spirit comes ! 
And the giant lake shall feel 
The torpid touch of his glazing breath, 
And ring to the skater’s heel, 
And the streams which danced on the broken rocks, 
Or sang on the leaning grass, 
Shall bow again to the winter’s chain 
And in mournful silence pass.’ 


The frost-spirit, however, is by no means unwelcome to the 
gardener. Frosty weather, or ‘true wintry weather,’ as we call 
it—which generally begins about the middle of the month— 
arrests vegetation, and provides for plants what is so indis- 
pensable to them, a season of rest. Whereas, if December be 
moist and open, the plants struggle on with a feeble growth, | 
and this expenditure of force so weakens them that they seldom 
recover all the year. A mild winter, moreover, is usually 
followed by a cold spring, and spring frosts are specially 
injurious to vegetation, because they attack the plant when the 
sap is in motion. . 

With the passing away of the Chrysanthemum* flowers, the 
bloom-season of our garden terminates, and there is little left 
to charm the eye except the blossoms of the Christmas rose. 
In sheltered spots, a wallflower or two may linger, and perhaps 
you may still find a sickly polyanthus, or yellow jasmine. The 
arbutus, however, should be thriving: and how we welcome 
and rejoice in its clusters of pink blossoms ! 

All planting and alteration should now be finished as soon 
as possible. The usual winter routine of garden-work will of 
course be undertaken on all possible occasions. There is no 
special pressure upon us, it is true, but it is always a good rule 
to clear off as much as possible before the spring. 


* ‘The best of them all is Bob, with his bright, red, merry face, only 
surpassed by Julia Lagraviére. Another favourite is the Fleur de Marie, 
with its large white discs, all quilted inside and feathered round the edge. 
The Chrysanthemum has three merits above almost every flower. It comes 
in the shortest and darkest days ; it blooms abundantly in the largest cities ; 
it lasts longer than any flower when cut and put into water. If flowers 
have their virtues, the virtue of the Chrysanthemum is its unselfish kindli- 
ness,’—H, A. Bright. 
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The conservatory should now present a perfect contrast to 
the flowerless garden in the abundance of its bloom. Camellias 
and azaleas, Chinese primulas, Roman hyacinths, early tulips, 
should be in flower; and among them should shine con- 
spicuously the vivid breasts of the scarlet Poinsettia. As 
plants in flower at this season are necessarily few as compared 
with those that are flowerless, we must make the most of them. 
It is a graceful custom to keep plants in our drawing-rooms 
and boudoirs, that the eye may always be entertained with the 
sight of some ‘things of beauty ;’ but they need to be con- 
stantly changed, the dry air of our living-rooms, and more par- 
ticularly the gas, being very injurious, and sometimes fatally 
destructive to them. Hyacinths, and all kinds of bulbs, how- 
ever, do well in our living-rooms. They are best arranged in 
groups, and the pots should, if possible, stand in a pan or 
saucer which fits into a vase, a layer of fresh green moss 
being spread over them. 

Vote for December.—The following cautions are borrowed 
from Mr. Robinson’s edition of ‘The Amateur Gardener’s 
Calendar’: ‘Never use more fire heat in the greenhouse or 
conservatory than is actually necessary to keep out frost and 
dry up damps. Never commence forcing a plant rapidly. 
Never dig stiff loamy soil when it is wet. Never prune or plant 
out shrubs during frosty weather. Never by any chance keep 
houses at a higher temperature through the night than through 
the day, but follow nature’s rule in the matter, and let it be 
lower during the night. Never let the cold air rush directly 
over tender plants in winter. A very little top air suffices to 
ventilate the house in harsh weather, and drain off any disagree- 
able moisture. Never keep pelargoniums far from the glass. 
Never let the temperature of any house in which cinerarias are 
growing descend to freezing-point. Never carry tender flowers 
through the open air without protecting them. Never, if 
possible, attempt forcing of any kind without a genial and con- 
tinual moisture in the house, and this is best secured by gently 
fermenting materials, such as a mixture of leaves, and stable 
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manure, or tan. Never permit any untidiness arising from 
decayed leaves, etc., in the conservatory at this season.’ 

Now I close my talk about gardens and gardening, in the 
hope that I have furnished the reader with encouragement to 
act upon a delightful and refined occupation, and the amateur 
with the instructions necessary for her guidance. 








CHAPTER VII 


TIIE GIRL'S LIBRARY—WHAT TO READ, 


‘The dainties that are bred in a book ! 
SHAKESPEARE, 
§ Too careless often as our years proceed, 
What friends we sort with, or what books we read.’ 
CowPeER. 
‘Who loves not knowledge? Who shall rail 
Against her beauty? May she mix 
With men and prosper! Who shall fix 
Her pillars? Let her work prevail.’ 
TENNYSON, 


Pleasures of Reading—Thomas Fuller quoted.—ENGLIsH PoETRY : WHAT 
To READ—‘ Vision of Piers the Plowman ’—Chaucer—Herrick—George 
Herbert—John Milton—Butler—Dryden—Pope—Young—Thomson— 
Johnson—Gray— Goldsmith—Crabbe—Campbell— Wordsworth—Cole- 
ridge—Moore—Scott—Byron—Shelley—Keats—Mrs. Hemans—Burns 
—Hood—Longfellow—Tennyson—Mrs. Browning—Jean Ingelow— 
Charles Kingsley and others. 

Fiction: WHaT TO ReEAp--Objection of many Parents to Works 
of Fiction— Large Number unworthy of Perusal— The Necessity 
of some ‘Light Reading ’—Prohibition leads to the Defect it would 
prevent —-Wise Parents will permit the Reading of Fiction— 
Selection must be made by them—Only the Best Writers to be 
chosen—A Good Novel a Work of Art—Sir Arthur Helps quoted— 
Which Writers to abjure—Which to recommend—The Time given to 
Novel-Reading must be limited—The Selection of Novels to be regu- 
lated by the Disposition of the*Reader—Sir Arthur Helps on the Merit 
of Fiction—Sympathy the Faculty most to be cultivated in Social Life 
—Higher Fiction cherishes and enforces Sympathy—Sidney’s ‘Arcadia’ 
—Defoe’s ‘ Robinson Crusoe ’—Richardson’s ‘ Sir Charles Grandison’— 
Sterne’s ‘Sentimental Journey ’—Walpole’s ‘Castle of Otranto’— 
Goldsmith’s ‘Vicar of Wakefield’—Frances Burney—Mrs. Inchbald’s 
‘Simple Story’—Mrs. Radcliffe—Mrs. Opie—Maria Edgeworth—Jane 
Austen—Miss Ferrier—Miss Mitford—Sir Walter Scott—Cooper— 
Marryat—Harriet Martineau—Charles Dickens—Lord Lytton—Disraeli 
—Thackeray—Charles Kingsley—Charlotte Bronté—Mrs, Gaskell—Miss 
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Yonge—Charles Reade—George Macdonald—‘ George Eliot ’—Mrs. 
Oliphant—Anthony Trollope—Thomas Hardy—R. D. Blackmore— 
William Black—James Payn—Annie Eedwardes—Justin McCarthy. 

History: Wuat To Reap—Importance of History—‘Old English 
History ’—‘ Life of Alfred the Great’—‘ History of the Saxons’— 
‘ History of the Norman Conquest ’—Lingard’s ‘ History of England ’— 
Brougham’s ‘ History of Ingland under the House of Lancaster ’—Lord 
Bacon’s ‘History of the Reign of Henry VII,.’—Froude’s ‘ History of 
England ’—Hallam’s ‘Constitutional History of England ’—Green’s 
‘History of the English People’—Guizot’s ‘Engligh Revolution ’—- 
Carlyle’s ‘Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches’—Macaulay’s ‘ History of 
England ’—Stanhope’s ‘Life of William Pitt’—Napier’s ‘ History of 
the Peninsular War’—Miss Martineau’s ‘History of England’—Justin 
McCarthy’s ‘History of Our Own Times’—The Old English Chroniclers— 
State Papers—Diarists and Memoir Writers—History of the United States 
—Our Indian Empire—Buxton’s ‘ History of Scotland’—The Study of 
Ancient History not to be neglected—No good History of Modern Europe 
—Much Assistance in ‘ Epochs of History’—History of France—Thiers— 
Hazlitt—Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ History of Napoleon Buonaparte’—Lamar- 
tine—History of Spain—History of Russia—The ‘Cabinet Cyclopzedia.’ 

BroGRaPHy : WHAT TO ReaD—Sir John Herschel on ‘ The Plea- 
sures of Reading’ — Uses of Biography — Longfellow’s Lines — 
Revelations of Biography — Reasons for Studying Biography — 
Special Importance of Female Biography to Girls —Extract from 
Caroline Herschel’s Diary—Episode in the Life of Catherine of Siena 
—Margaret Roper’s ‘Life of Sir Thomas More’—Lucy Hutchinson’s 
‘Memoirs of her Husband’— Izaak Walton’s ‘Lives of Dr. Dorne, 
Sir Henry Wotton, Richard Hooker, George Herbert, Bishop Sander- 
son ’—Ellwood’s ‘ History of my Life ’—Bunyan’s ‘ Grace Abounding to 
the Chief of Sinners’—Gibbon’s ‘ Autobiography ’—Boswell’s ‘ Life of 
Johnson ’—Foster’s ‘ Life of Goldsmith ’—Johnson’s ‘ Lives of the Poets’ 
—Sara Coleridge’s ‘Memoirs and Letters ’—Carlyle’s ‘Life of John 
Sterling ’—Macaulay’s ‘ Essays ’—Dean Stanley’s ‘ Life of Dr. Arnold ’— 
Miss Lonsdale’s ‘Life of Sister Dora ’—Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Lives of Charlotte 
Bronté and Margaret Fuller Ossoli ’—Foster’s ‘ Life of Dickens ’—Mrs. 
Kingsley’s ‘Life of Charles Kingsley ’—Miss Yonge’s ‘ Life of Bishop 
Pattison’—English Men of Letters—Miss Kavanagh’s ‘Women of 
Christianity,’ and many others. 

TRAVEL AND DiscovERY: WHAT TO READ—Women who are dis- 
tinguished for their Travels—Madame Pfeiffer—Lady Eastlake—Miss 
Gordon Cumming and others—Explorers of China—Of Africa—King- 
lake’s ‘ Eéthen’—Lord Dufferin’s ‘ Letters’—Dilke’s ‘Greater Britain’ 
—Whetham’s ‘Pearls of the Pacific-—Campbell’s ‘Logbook of the 
Challenger’—Captain Markham’s ‘Great Frozen Sea’—African Travel 
—American Travel—European Travel—Asiatic Travel. 

ENGLISH THEOLOGY: WHAT TO READ—Jeremy Taylor’s Works— 
Butler’s ‘ Analogy ’—Paley—Whately—F. W. Robertson’s ‘Sermons’— 
John Stuart Mill—Farrar’s ‘Life of Christ ’—Stopford Brooke’s ‘ Christ 
in Modern Life,’ and others, : 

MISCELLANEOUS READING—Miss Yonge’s ‘ Ethel May ’—A Liberal 
Education for Girls—Foxe’s ‘Book of Martyrs’—Bacon’s ‘ Essays ’— 
Edmund Burke on Lord Bacon—Pepys’ Diary—Addison and Stcele’s 
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Essays —Johnson’s ‘ Rasselas’— Edmund Burke — Matthew Arnold’s 
Opinion of Burke—W alpole's ‘Correspondence’—Cowper's Letters— 
Lord Jeffrey’s ‘Essays’ — Charles Lamb — Coleridge — Thackeray's 
‘Roun labout Papers’ — Sir Arthur Helps— Hallam — Mrs. Craik — 
Carlyle’s ‘Sartor Resartus’—Walter Savage Landor—R. W. Emerson 
—Ruskin—Matthew Arnold—Dr. Smiles—W. E. Gladstone—John 
Foster. 

SciENTIFIC READING—Scanty Scientific Knowledge acquired by 
Girls at School—Scientitic Women—What Women can do—Value of 
Mathematics—Prefessor Bain quoted—Division of Sciences—A Wide 
Field — Mrs. Somerville’s ‘Physical Geography’ — Dr. Corfield’s 
‘Health’--Sir John Herschel’s ‘Outlines of Astronomy ’—Tyndall’s 
‘Glaciers of the Alps’ and ‘Forms of Water’—Charles Kingsley’s 
*Glaucus ’—Huxley’s ‘ Elementary Biology’—Sir Charles Lyell’s ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Zoology’—Darwin'’s ‘Origin of Species ’—Mivart’s ‘ Lessons 
from Nature ’—Principal Shairp’s ‘Religion and Culture.’ 


=e HE following lists do not, of course, pretend to be 
exhaustive; but, perhaps, they fairly represent 
such a course of English literature as may be 

Livermsd accessible to most English maidens. I do not ay 
that every book they contain will or can be read by ‘ our Girls’ 
there are among them, perhaps, some masterpieces which few 
could thoroughly understand ; but, as @ whole, they should come 
within their reach, Says Thomas Fuller: ‘Some books are 
only cursorily to be tasted of; namely, first, voluminous books, 
the task of a man’s life to read them over; secondly, auxiliary 
books, only to be repaired to on occasions; thirdly, such as 
are mere pieces of formality, so that if you look on them you 
look through them, and he that peeps through the casement of 
the index, sees as much as if he were in the house. Lut the 
laziness of those cannot be excused who perfunctorily pass 
over authors of consequence, and only trade in thcir tables 
and contents.’ I think that the authors hcre enumerated are 
all ‘authors of consequence.’ Not to know them is not to 
know of what high efforts and noble achicvements the human 
mind is capable. Not to know them is not to know some of 
the finest music which has been poured forth by our great 
singers. Not to know them is voluntarily to exclude one’s self 
from what is at once a treasury of fancy and a mine of thought, 
a fairyland of brilliant conceptions, a Dorado of imagination 
un 
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and passion. I cannot conceive of a refined and cultivated 
English maiden as absolutely unacquainted with the works 
which I here set before my readers; works which have ever 
an enduring place in our literature, and are part and parcel of 
the glorious heritage handed down by generation after genera- 
tion of Englishmen and Englishwomen. 


EnciisH PoETRY: WHAT TO READ. 


William Langland (born 1332): ‘Vision of Piers the Plow- 
man.’ : 

Geoffrey Chaucer (1328-1400): ‘The Knight’s Tale ;’ ‘The 
Clerk’s Tale;’ ‘‘The Nun and Priest’s Tale’ (in ‘The Canter- 
bury Tales’). The young reader will find all she wants in 
‘ Chaucer Modernised.’ 

Edmund Spenser: ‘The Faery Queen,’ or parts of it. An 
edition of Spenser for the use of the young has been prepared by 
M. H. Towry. 

William Browne (1590-1645): ‘ Britannia’s Pastorals.’ Some 
of the descriptive portions are very fine and true. 

Robert Herrick (1591-1674): Selections from ‘The Hespe- 
rides.’ Herrick, as a lyrist, is not inferior in grace to Shelley. 

George Herbert (1593-1633): ‘The Temple.’ Herbert is the 
poet-laureate, the sweet singer, of the English Church. 

Richard Crashaw (1615-1650): ‘ Music’s Duel,’ and some of 
the minor poems. 

Sir John Denham (1615-1668) : ‘Cooper’s Hill,’ our first 
purely descriptive poem. Denham, like his own ‘Thames,’ 
is— 

‘ Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage ; without o’erflowing, full.’ 


John Milton (1608-1674): ‘Paradise Lost,’ and ‘ Paradise 
Regained ;’ ‘Comus ; ‘ Lycidas ;’ ‘Sonnets ‘Samson Agon- 
istes 7 ‘ L’Allegro ;’ ‘Il Penseroso.’ 

Samuel Butler (1612-1680): First canto of ‘ Hudibras.’ 

John Dryden (1631-1700): ‘ Alexander’s Feast; ‘ Elegy on 
Mrs. Killigrew ? ‘Annus Mirabilis; and read portions of “The 
Hind and the Panther,’ in order to understand the vigour and 
energy of the poet’s style. 

William Shenstone (1714-1763) : ‘The Schoolmistress.’ 
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Alexander Pope (1668-1744): ‘The Rape of the Lock; 
‘Windsor Forest; ‘Essay on Criticism; ‘ Moral Essays,’ 
part of. 

Edward Young (1684-1765): Portions of the ‘Night 
‘Thoughts.’ 

James Thomson (1700-1748): ‘The Seasons ;’ ‘Castle of 
Indolence.’’ 

Samuel Johnson (1709-1784): ‘ Vanity of Human Wishes.’ 

Thomas Gray (1716-1771): ‘Elegy written in a Country 
Churchyard ;’ ‘ Odes ;’ ‘ The Long Story.’ : 

William Collins (1721-1759): ‘Persian Eclogues ; ‘Odes.’ 

Oliver Goldsmith (1728-1774): ‘The Traveller,’ and ‘The 
Deserted Village.’ 

William Cowper (1731-1800): ‘The Task ;’ ‘ Table-Talk ; 
‘Expostulation ; ‘Conversation; ‘Tirocinium;’ ‘John 
Gilpin ; the minor poems and hymns. 

George Crabbe (1754-1832): ‘Tales of the Hall? ‘ Tales in 
Verse ; ‘The Borough; ‘The Parish Register; ‘The Vil- 
lage.’ 

William Blake (1757-1827): ‘Songs of Innocence.’ 

Samuel Rogers (1763-1805): ‘Pleasures of Memory ;’ 
‘Ttaly ;? ‘ Human Life.’ 

Thomas Campbell (1771-1844): ‘Pleasures of Hope ;’ ‘ Ger- 
trude of Wyoming ; and his famous lyrics. 

William Wordsworth (1770-1850): ‘Tintern Abbey; 
‘Laodamia ;’ ‘White Doe of Rylstone Hall; ‘To a Highland 
Girl } ‘Ode on Intimations of Immortality ’—see the volume 
of ‘Selections’ edited by Matthew Arnold. It contains the very 
best of Wordsworth’s poetry, and as much as a young reader 
needs to know. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834): ‘Hymn to Mont 
Blanc;’ ‘Christabel; ‘Genevieve; ‘Youth and Age;’ ‘Ode 
to the Departing Year ? ‘ Love, Hope, and Patience in Educa- 
tion.’ 

Thomas Moore (1779-1852): ‘Paradise and the Peri,’ and 
some of his ‘ Irish Melodies.’ 

Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832): ‘Marmion; ‘Lay of the 
Last Minstrel;’ ‘Lady of the Lake; ‘Lord of the Isles; 
© Rokeby.’ 

Lord Byron (1788-1824) : ‘Childe Harold’ 

Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792-1822) : ‘ Alastor ;’ ‘ The Sensitive 
Plant ; ‘The Cloud; *To a Skylark,’ 
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James Montgomery (1771-1854): ‘Greenland; ‘ Pelican 
Island ;’ and minor poems. 

Leigh Hunt (1784-1859): ‘The Palfrey ; ‘Sword and Pen ;’ 
‘Story of Rimini.’ 

John Keats (1795-1821): ‘Hyperion ;’ ‘Sonnets ; Odes to 
‘a Nightingale,’ and ‘a Greek Urn.’ 

Mrs. Hemans (1793-1835): ‘Forest Sanctuary ;’ ‘ Records 
of Woman ;’ and minor poems, of which an excellent collection, 
in one volume, is published by Messrs. Blackwood. 

Bryan Waller Proctor (1790-1874): ‘English Songs,’ pub- 
lished under the nom de plume of ‘ Barry Cornwall.’ 

Robert Burns (1759-1806): ‘ The Cotter’s Saturday Night.’ 

Thomas Hood (1798-1845): ‘The Haunted House; ‘Song 
of the Shirt;? ‘Eugene Aram; ‘Miss Kilmansegg;’ and 
‘Plea of the Midsummer Fairies.’ 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1807): ‘ Evangeline ;’ ‘ Hia- 
watha;’ ‘Tales of a Wayside Inn;’ and minor poems, all of 
which are distinguished by their purity of tone. 

Alfred Tennyson (1810): ‘The Princess ‘Maud; ‘In 
Memoriam ;? ‘Idylls of the King;’ and minor poems. 
Tennyson is another poet whose poems may be put before 
‘ virginibus puerisque.’ 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning (1809-1861): ‘Cowper’s Grave; 
‘Bertha in the Lane; ‘Lay of the Children;’ ‘A Vision of 
Poets ;’ and, for older readers, ‘ Aurora Leigh.’ 

Robert Browning (1812): ‘Pippa Passes; ‘Strafford; 
‘“Colombe’s Birthday ;’ ‘ Pied Piper of Hamelin ; ‘ Ride from 
Ghent to Aix.’ 

James Russell Lowell (1819): ‘Under the Willows ;? ‘The 
Biglow Papers.’ 

Matthew Arnold (1822): ‘ Thyrsis ;) ‘Zohrab and Rustan.’ 

Robert Buchanan (1841): ‘North Coast Poems ;’ ‘ Idylls of 
Inverburn.’ é 

William Morris (1834): ‘Life and Death of Jason.’ © 

Adelaide Anne Proctor (1825-1869): ‘Legends and 
Lyrics.’ 

Christina Rosetti (1835): ‘The Prince’s Progress ;’ ‘ Goblin 
Market.’ 

Hon. Mrs. Norton (1808-1878) : ‘The Child of the Islands,’ 
‘The Undying One;’ ‘ The Lady of La Garaye.’ 

Jean Ingelow (1830): ‘Story of Doom; ‘ Divided; ‘ Win- 
stanley ; ‘The High ‘Tide,’ and other poems, 
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Abp. Trench (1807): ‘Story of Justin Martyr ; ‘Genoveva ; 
‘ Elegiac Poems ; ‘Poems from Eastern Sources.’ 

Charles Kingsley (1829-1875): ‘The Saint’s Tragedy ; 
§ Andromeda ;’ and songs and ballads. 

Coventry Patmore (1823): ‘The Angel in the House.’ 

George Macdonald (1824): ‘The Disciple; ‘Within and 
Without.’ 

Str Henry Taylor (1810): ‘Philip van Artevelde ;’ ‘ Edwin 
the Fair ;’ ‘ Before the Conquest.’ 


The names of two or three poets of eminence I have been 
compelled to omit, because, unhappily, they have dragged 
their genius through a slough of immorality which has left upon 
it an enduring pollution. Again, there are many of our minor 
singers whom I have not included, because, though their work 
is good in itself, it does not belong to the highest class. But 
where the young reader has formed an acquaintance with the 
great poems of our great poets, she may well devote some of 
her leisure to a perusal of the elegant strains of Frederick 
Locker, Austin Dobson (who sometimes strikes a high, true 
note), Gerald Massey, William Courthope, and Lewis Morris 
(who has shown much force and originality in his ‘Epic of 
Hades ’). 


Fiction: WHaT To Reap. 


I do not pretend to ignore the fact that many parents enter- 
tain a strong objection to ‘novels and romances;’ and I 
‘concede that a large number of these are unfit for, or unworthy 
of, perusal. I go further, and admit that it is not desirable to 
encourage beyond certain limits a taste for what is called ‘light 
reading.’ But the mind requires a certain amount of recrea- 
tion, and zwd// have it. The imagination must be fed, and it is 
best to feed it with wholesome food. My experience has shown 
me that prohibitive legislation defeats itself by promoting clan- 
destine and underhand practices ; so that young folks who do 
not read novels openly will read them secretly. Well, when 
the reading is done in secret, we have no means of guiding the 
reader’s choice ; we do not know what she reads; we cannot 
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assist her to distinguish between the tares and the wheat, the 
bad and the good. Nor can we keep the reading within 
moderate bounds. As a matter of prudence, a wise parent 
will allow his daughter to include fiction in her course of read- 
‘ing ; but he will make the selection himself, and from the first 
accustom her to the best writers. A pure and healthy taste . 
once formed, she will afterwards set aside of her own accord 
any work of immoral tendency, or inferior execution, Remem- 
bering the hours of enjoyment I owe to our great masters of 
fiction, I am incapable of the ingratitude of yielding, for the 
sake of popularity, to what seems to me an ignorant prejudice. 
A good novel is a work of art, and as a work of art should be 
studied. The reader should be taught to examine into the 
development of the plot, the evolution of the various scenes, 
the relations of the various characters, and the mode in which 
the writer’s leading motive or idea is elaborated and sustained. 
Not to know the compositions of our best novelists is to be 
ignorant of much that lends value and significance to our 
literature, and to deprive ourselves of a sound intellectual 
pleasure. Moreover, we shut ourselves out from views of 
life and expositions of social characteristics which, rightly 
considered, are pregnant with lessons of counsel and warning. 
After all, the whole matter resolves itself into a question of 
‘use’ and ‘abuse.’ No doubt, much novel-reading is intel- 
lectually injurious; but so it would be intellectually injurious 
to read nothing but metaphysics or history. No doubt, a 
large proportion of novels are, from a moral point of view, 
offensive, and from a literary point of view, worthless ; but the 
same may be said of poems and histories, and yet we do not 
forbid the reading of history or poetry. I am no advocate of 
Total Abstinence ; on the contrary, I believe that the true 
virtue lies in the capability of appreciating and pursuing the 
path of moderation. I am sure that a girl will be the better 
—not the worse—for the perusal of the stories of Miss Yonge, 
or Jean Ingelow, or Miss Sewell. Even what are called Boys’ 
Stories, when good, will help to strengthen her moral nature, 
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and counteract the effeminate and enervating tendency of a 
great part of female education. A girl may get as much good 
as a boy out of Mr. Hughes’s ‘Tom Brown’s School-Days,’ and 
Charles Kingsley’s ‘ Water Babies.’ Our maidens will hardly 
suffer anything by a perusal of Bulwer Lytton’s ‘ Caxtons.’ 
Surely, it is not prudent to send them out into ‘Society’ in 
absolute ignorance of the conditions that govern it. 

I admit that due caution should be exercised in opening up 
to our Girls the world of fiction. First, we must confine them, 
as I have hinted, to good and true writers. The distinction 
between them and between bad and false writers is easily 
made; and can be made by any father or mother of ordinary 
sense and judgment. Take, to assist you, the following hints 
from Sir Arthur Helps. ‘If a writer,’ he says, ‘puts abstract 
virtues into book-clothing and sends them upon stilts into the 
world, he is a bad writer ; if he classifies men, and attributes all 
virtue to one class and all vice to another, he is a false writer. 
Then, again, if his ideal is so poor that he fancies man’s wel- 
fare to consist in immediate happiness ; if he means to paint a 
great man and paints only a greedy one, he is a mischievous 
writer ; and not the less so, although by lamp-light and among 
a juvenile audience his coarse scene-painting should be thought 
very grand. He may be true to his own fancy, but he is false 
to nature. A writer of course cannot get beyond his own 
ideal, but, at least, he should see that he works up to it; and 
if it is a poor one, he had better write histories of the utmost 
concentration of dulness, than amuse us with unjust and untrue 
imaginings.’ It is useless to blink the fact that the main 
difficulty lies in the treatment of the relations between the 
sexes, But here the same rule applies: that only those 
fictions should be read in which the said relations are treated 
by good and true writers. Girls under fifteen will, I suppose, 
read ‘stories’ and not ‘novels.’ Girls above fifteen or sixteen 
may, I think, be permitted to know something of the distinc- 
tion between the true love and the false ; something of the 
nature of the temptation that lies in the path of virtue; some- 
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thing of the sorrow and suffering that result from the slightest 
infraction of the laws of the highest morality. For my own 
part, I would decline to blindfold my daughters, and then send 
them to pick their way through the social maze. Of course, if 
ignorance be bliss, or if ignorance be safety, there is no more 
to be said ; but I venture to believe that it means misery and 
imminent danger. What we have to do is, to see that our 
children do not fall into the hands of writers who treat such 
themes as love and marriage in a lax and worldly spirit, or 
work up their tales of passion with a view to stimulate and 
excite, or throw the eloquence of sophistry over immoral 
indulgence. 

It will be the highest wisdom on the part of the parent to 
choose the works of fiction which her daughter is allowed to 
read—to choose them for purity of tone as well as excellence of 
composition ; and in placing them before her to dwell on their 
distinctive merits, their high purpose, the truthfulness of their 
sketches of men and manners, their just views of social ques- 
tions, their inspiring and invigorating atmosphere, their truth of 
colouring, their merits of style. Let her not say, ‘I do not 
give you this book to read, because it is a novel; but, ‘I do 
not give you this book to read because it is a dad novel.’ To 
read bad books of any kind is a waste of time and effort. 
Next, the time devoted to novel-reading must be strictly 
limited. Treat it as an amusement, not as an occupation ; and 
as an amusement it must not, of course, be allowed to interfere 
with more serious studies. Yet remember that an amusement 
may have its instructive side, and accustom the young reader to 
study the qualities and defects of the fiction placed in her hands 
as a work of art; enlarge upon its principles, draw out its 
lessons, and recommend a practical application of the truths it 
may enforce or illustrate. 

I have drawn out the following list of novels with great care, 
and I believe that it contains not a single work which is un- 
suitable for perusal by a modest English maiden. But minds 
and characters differ, like soils; and the parent, like the 
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agriculturist, must consider what mode of culture is best 
adapted for the particular mind and character with which he is 
concerned. Some digestions are weaker than others, and we 
must not obtrude strong meat upon weak stomachs. For 
sensitive and dependent natures choose books with a lofty 
purpose—books that breathe the trumpet-call of duty. Others 
there are which require to be depressed and subordinated ; 
others in which the imagination preponderates over the judg- 
ment ; others in which the passions are stirred, like the surface 
of a deep pool, by the lightest breeze: be guided in your 
choice accordingly. Stay and guide the steps of your child in 
the realm of fiction, until experience, reflection, and study have 
fitted her to walk alone, and have indicated to her the special 
weakness which it is most necessary for her to remedy, the 
special danger against which it is the most necessary for her to 
be on her guard. 

‘The greatest merit of fiction,’ says Helps, ‘is the one so 
ably put forward by Sir James Mackintosh—namely, that it 
creates and nourishes sympathy. It extends this sympathy, too, 
in directions where, otherwise, we hardly see where it would 
have come. But it may be objected that this sympathy is in- 
discrirninate, and that we are in danger of mixing up virtue and 
vice, and blurring both, if we are led to sympathise with all 
manner of wrongdoers. But, in the first place, virtue and vice 
are so mixed in real life that it is well to be somewhat prepared 
for that fact. And, moreover, the sympathy is not wrongly 
directed. Who has not felt intense sympathy for Macbeth? Yet, 
could he be alive again, with evil thoughts against ‘‘the gracious 
Duncan,” and could he see into all that has been felt for him, 
would that be an encouragement to murder? The intense pity 
of wise people for the crimes of others, when rightly represented, 
is one of the strongest antidotes against crime. We have taken 
the extreme case of sympathy being directed towards bad men. 
How often has fiction made us sympathise with obscure suf- 
fering and retiring greatness—with the world-despised, and 
especially with those mixed characters in whom we might 
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otherwise see but one colour—with Shylock and with Hamlet, 
with Jeanie Deans and with Claverhouse, with Sancho Panza 
as well as with Don Quixote.’ 

I am content to rest upon this powerful argument. If there 
be one quality or faculty which, in the present conditions of 
social life, it is more necessary we should cultivate than another, 
it is that of Sympathy. All the tendencies of the time are 
against it; all the tendencies of the time are in favour of nar- 
rowness and hardness, of hasty and arbitrary judgment, of 
violent and indiscriminate censure. We want the value and 
need and importance of Sympathy to be constantly forced 
upon us, so that we may learn to share ‘the inward fragrance 
of each other’s hearts.’ And it is because the higher Fiction 
cherishes and enforces Sympathy that I plead for it as an 
agency in the moral and intellectual culture of our Girls. 


Sir Philip Sidney (3554-1586): ‘The Arcadia,’ written at 
the request of his sister, Mary, Countess of Pembroke— 
‘only for you,’ he says, ‘and your dear self can best witness 
the manner, being done in loose sheets of paper, most of it in 
your presence, the rest by sheets sent unto you as fast as they 
were done.’ The young reader may use Mr. Hain Friswell’s 
condensed edition. 

Daniel Defoe (1661-1731): ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ a book 
which, in spite of its obvious defects, is one of the treasured 
masterpieces of our literature, in virtue of its remarkable narra- 
tive power and wonderful realistic force. 

Samuel Richardson (1689-1761): ‘Sir Charles Grandison.’ 
I cannot recommend ‘Pamela,’ because of its false morality ; 
and the story of ‘Clarissa Harlowe’ is unfortunate in itself, 
and not worked out with sufficient delicacy or reticence. 

Laurence Sterne (1713-1768): With some hesitation, I in- 
clude ‘ The Sentimental Journey.’ 

Tobias George Smollett (1721-1771): Not one of Smollett’s 
works can I indicate as wholesome reading for young folk. 
Indeed, to every refined mind their coarseness must be objec- 
tionable. 

Horace Walpole (1717-1797): ‘The Castle of Otranto,’ a 
book to be read as the first of English melodramatic fictions. 
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Clara Reeve (1723-1803): ‘The Old English Baron.’ 

Oliver Goldsmith (1728-1774): ‘The Vicar of Wakefield.’ 
Who does not feel an interest in the fortunes and misfortunes 
of the Primrose family, every member of which we come to 
tegard as a familiar acquaintance ? 

Henry Burke (1706-1783) : ‘The Fool of Quality.’ (Read it 
as edited by Charles Kingsley. ) 

Thomas Holcroft (1725-1809): ‘Hugh Trevor’ is worth, I 
think, a cursory perusal. 

Frances Burney (1752-1840), afterwards Madame d’Arblay : 
‘Evelina’ and ‘Cecilia.’ Miss Burney ‘first showed,’ says 
Macaulay, ‘that a tale might be written in which both the 
fashionable and vulgar life ‘of London might be exhibited with 
great force and with broad comic humour, and yet which should 
not contain a single line inconsistent with rigid morality, or 
even with virgin delicacy. She took away the reproach which 
lay on a most useful and delightful species of composition,’ 

William Beckford (1760-1844): * Vathek.’ 

Sophia and Harriet Lee (1750-1824; 1766-1851): ‘The 
Canterbury Tales,’ an admirable series of wholesome and in- 
teresting fictions, one of which suggested to Byron his tragedy 
of ‘ Werner.’ 

Dr. John Moore (1724-1802): ‘Zeluco,’ an Eastern tale of 
considerable power. 

Mrs. Charlotte Smith (1749-1806) : ‘ The Old English Manor- 
House.’ 

Mrs. Inchbald (1752-1821): ‘A Simple Story.’ Very effec- 
tive in its simplicity. 

Mrs. Radcliffe (1764-1823): ‘Romance of the Forest; 
‘Mysteries of Udolpho;’ ‘Sicilian Romance;’ ‘ The Italian.’ 
The descriptions of scenery are picturesque and ‘vividly coloured. 
In the skill with which she excites the emotions of curiosity 
and awe she has scarcely been surpassed. 

William Godwin (1756-1836): *‘ Caleb Williams,’ an unplea- 
sant but powerful story. 

Mrs. Opie (1769-1856): ‘Simple Tales ; ‘Temper ;’ ‘ Father 
and Daughter,’ etc. 

Jane Porter (1776-18 50): ‘Thaddeus of Warsaw; ‘The 
Scottish Chiefs.’ 

Anna Maria Porter (1780-1832): ‘Hungarian Brothers ; 
* Don Sebastian,’ 

Maria Edgeworth (1767-1849): ‘Castle Rackrent;’ ‘Belinda? 
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‘Vivian ? ‘Patronage ;? ‘The Absentee? ‘Helen;’ ‘Rosa. ° 
mond ;’ ‘Ormond ;’ ‘ Harington.’ 

Jane Austen (1775-1827): ‘Pride and Prejudice ;’ ‘Sense 
and Sensibility ? ‘Persuasion ? ‘Emma,’ ‘ Mansfield Park.’ 

Mrs. Brunton (1778-1818) : ‘ Discipline ;’ ‘ Self-Control.’ 

Miss Ferrier (1782-1854): ‘Marriage ;’ ‘Destiny;’ ‘The 
Inheritance.’ Miss Ferrier’s novels were great favourites with 
Sir Walter Scott. 

Elizabeth Hamilton (1758-1816): ‘The Cottagers of Glen- 
burnie.’ 

Lady Morgan (1783-1859): ‘The Wild Irish Girl ;? ‘The 
O’Briens and the O’Flahertys.’ 

Aflary Russell Mitford (1789-1855) : ‘Our Village ;’ ‘ Belford 
Regis ; ‘Country Stories ;’ ‘ Atherton.’ 

Mrs. Shelley (1797-1851) : ‘ Frankenstein ; ‘The Last Man.’ 

Mrs. Johnstone (1781-1857): ‘Clan Albyn.’ 

Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832): It need hardly be said that 
there is not one of Scott’s long series of fictions which may not 
be put into the hands of a young girl. 

John Galt (1779-1839): ‘Lawrie Todd; ‘The Annals of 
the Parish,’ 

Thomas Hope (1770-1861): ‘Anastasius.’ Hope, like Beck- 
ford, was a single-book man. 

James Mortce (1780-1849): ‘Zohrab;’ ‘Adventures of 

’ Hadji Baba.’ 

James Fraser (1783-1856) : ‘The Kuzzilbash.’ 

Sohn Gibson Lockhart (1794-1854) : ‘ Valerius.’ 

Theodore Hook (1788-1841) : ‘Sayings and Doings ;’ § Gilbert 
Gurney.’ Hook’s fictions are of no special value. 

William Carleton (1798-1869): ‘Fardorougha the Miser ;’ 
‘Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.’ 

John Banim (1800-1842): ‘The Croppy;’ ‘Tales of the 
O'Hara Family.’ ' 

Gerald Griffin (1803-1840): ‘The Collegians ; ‘Tales of 
the Munster Festivals.’ 

Thomas Love Peacock (1788-1866) : ‘ Headlong Hall ;’ ‘ Maid 
Marian ;’ ‘Crotchet Castle’— books with a peculiar and original 
vein of wise humour, and ‘a great deal of the intellectual 
gaiety,’ says Lord Houghton, ‘to which the follies, inconsis- 
tencies, exaggerations, conceits, and oddities of other men 
supply a continual fund of interest that does not exclude sym- 
pathy, and which prefers to satisfy its sense of superiority by 
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humorous dissection and comic portraiture rather than by 
solemn censure or scathing ridicule.’ 

James Fenimore Cooper (1789-1851): This American writer’s 
fictions are generally reserved for boys’ reading, but some of 
the best are equally within the range of girls, such as ‘ Lionel 
Lincoln,’ ‘Last of the Mohicans,’ ‘The Deerslayer,’ ‘The 
Pioneers,’ ‘ The Spy,’ and ‘ The Pathfinder.’ 

Captain Frederick Marryat (1792-1848): ‘Newton Foster ;’ 
‘The King’s Own,’ ‘ Poor Jack ;) ‘ Masterman Ready ;’ ‘The 
Settlers in Canada ? ‘The Children of the New Forest.’ , 

Harriet Martincau (1802-1876) : ‘ Deerbrook ;’ ‘The Hour 
and the Man; ‘ Feats on the Fiord ;’ ‘ The Playfellow.’ 

Mrs. Gore (1799-1861): ‘Cecil the Coxcomb;? ‘The 
Dowager ; ‘ Mrs. Armitage ;’ ‘The Heir of Selwood.’ 

Charles Dickens (1812-1870): It is needless to specify any 
particular fictions by this great and good novelist. 4// his works 
may be read by Girls without injury, and, indeed, to their 
advantage. 

Mrs. S. C. Hall (1802): ‘Uncle Horace;’ ‘The Buccaneers ; 
‘The Whiteboy ;’ ‘ Maid Marian ‘ Midsummer Eve; ‘ Lights 
and Shadows of Irish Life.’ 

George Payne Rainsford James (1801-1860): ‘Darnley;’ 
‘Philip Augustus ? ‘ Richelieu ;’ ‘The Gipsy ; ‘The Robber ;’ 
‘Octoroon; ‘The Huguenot;’? ‘John Marsten Hall,’ etc. 
James’s novels are all pure of tone, and, though deficient in 
the higher qualities of genius, may be read with interest, and 
not altogether without profit. 

Edward, Lord Lytton (1805-1873): Few, if any, of Lord 
Lytton’s earlier fictions can be recommended to the young. 
Their sentiment is false; their views of life are unsound; and 
their style is meretricious and affected. His later manner, 
however, is better, and ‘The Caxtons,’ ‘My Novel,’ ‘What 
Will He Do With It? ‘Kenelm Chillingly,’ and ‘The 
Parisians,’ will probably be acceptable to many generations of 
novel-readers. Of his earlier works, the historical romances 
seem to me the more agreeable, such as ‘Rienzi; ‘The 
Last of the Barons; ‘Harold; and the ‘Last Days of 
Pompeii.’ 

Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield (1804): ‘Venetia ;’ 
‘Coningsby ;’ ‘Sybil; ‘ Tancred ;’ and ‘ Lothair.’ 

Samuel Warren (1807-1877): ‘Diary of a Late Physician ;’ 
‘Ten Thousand a Year;’ and ‘Now and Then.’ 
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Mrs. Bray (1798) : ‘The White Hoods ; ‘Warleigh ;’ ‘ Trials 
of the Heart ;’ ‘Courtenay of Walreddon.’ 

Charles James Lever (1806-1872): This writer’s vivacious 
roystering stories of wild military life can hardly be commended 
to ‘our Girls.’ I would give a place in their library, however, 
to ‘The Dodd Family Abroad ;’ ‘The Bramleighs of Bishop’s 
Folly ? ‘Sir Brooke Fosbrooke ; and ‘Lord Kilgobbin.’ 

Mrs. Marsh (1799-1874): ‘Emilia Wyndham; ‘Time 
the Avenger; ‘Norman’s Bridge.’ These are novels of a 
simple and wholesome character, with considerable domestic 
interest ; superior in all respects to the sensational romances in 
which the coarser passions are apotheosised. 

William Makepeace Thackeray (1811-1863): ‘ Vanity Fair ; 
‘The Newcomes;’ ‘Pendennis ; ‘The Virginians ; ‘ Henry 
Esmond;’ ‘The Rose and the Ring;’ ‘Mrs, Perkins’s Ball; 
‘Our Street; ‘Dr. Birch and his Young Friends ;’ and ‘ The 
Kickleburys on the Rhine.’ Thackeray, remarks Mr. Hannay, 
was not without poetry, imagination, and sentiment; ‘never- 
theless, these qualities do not hold the same prominence in his 
writings that they do in those of some other novelists. He is 
more a humourist than a poet ; more a man of the world than a 
man of sentiment. The substance of his intellect was a robust, 
humorous sagacity, and to this weighty element, which, by a 
natural law, gravitated towards absolute truth, he kept every- 
thing else subordinate.’ 

Charles Kingsley (1819-1875): ‘Alton Locke; ‘Yeast ;’ 
‘Westward Ho !’ ‘Two Years Ago ;’ ‘Hereward ;’ ‘ The Water 
Babies.’ 

Charlotte Bronté (1816-1855): ‘Jane Eyre; ‘Shirley; 
‘Villette.’ 

Samuel Lover (1798-1868) : ‘Handy Andy ;’ ‘ Rory O’More.’ 

Mrs. Crowe (1800): ‘The Story of Lily Dawson ; ‘ Light 
and Darkness.’ 

Thomas Hughes (1823) : ‘Tom Brown's School-Days ;’ ‘The 
Scouring of the White Horse.’ 

Miss Julia Kavanagh (1824-1878): ‘Nathalie ;’ ‘ Daisy 
Burns ;’ ‘ Rachel Grey ;’ ‘ Adele ;’ ‘ Sylvia.’ 

Mrs. Gaskell (1811-1865): ‘Mary Barton; ‘North and 
South ;’ ‘ Sylvia’s Lovers ;? ‘Lizzie Leigh ; ‘Cousin Phyllis ;’ 
‘Cranford } ‘Wives and Daughters.’ These are fictions of a 
high order ‘of merit, instinct with a spirit of true womanliness, 
and rich in graphic ‘sketches of life and character, 
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Mrs. Margaret Gatty (1809-1873): ‘ Parables from Nature ;’ 
‘The Poor Incumbent ;’ ‘ Aunt Judy’s Tales,’ etc. 

Miss Charlotte Mary Yonge (1823): ‘The Heir of Redcliffe ;? 
‘ Heartsease ;’ ‘ The Daisy Chain ; ‘ Dynevor Terrace ;’ ‘ The 
Trial ? ‘The Young Stepmother ; ‘The Clever Woman of the 
Family ; ‘The Three Brides,’ and many others. No writer 
has surpassed, or even equalled, Miss Yonge in her pictures of 
the domestic life of the upper portion of the English middle- 
class. Her sound common sense is apparent in all she writes, 
no less than her deep religious feeling. Her plots are usually 
too complex, and they are often elaborated almost weari- 
somely ; but she manages her characters with consummate 
skill, notwithstanding the number she crowds upon her canvas. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne (1804-1864): ‘The House of the 
Seven Gables.’ Not a work, by the way, for a sensitive nature. 

Mrs, Stowe (1812): ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin ; ‘Dred; ‘The 
Minister’s Wooing ? ‘The Pearl of Orr’s Island.’ 

Miss Manning (1807): ‘Mary Powell ;’ ‘ Household of Sir 
Thomas More ;’ ‘ Cherry and Violet; ‘Claude the Colporteur ;’ 
‘Poplar House Academy ;’ ‘The Masque at Ludlow.’ 

Charles Reade (1814): ‘Christie Johnstone ;’ ‘It is Never 
pl ai to Mend; ‘The Cloister and the Hearth ;’ ‘ Hard 
Cash.’ 

George Macdonald (1814): ‘David Elginbrod; ‘Adela 
Cathcart;’ ‘Alec Forbes ;? ‘ Wilfrid Cumbermede ;’ ‘St. Michael 
and the Dragon,’ ‘Malcolm;’ ‘The Marquis of Lossie ;’ ‘Sir 
Gibbie ;’ ‘ The Seaboard Parish ;’ ‘ Robert Falconer.’ 

George Eliot (Mrs. Cross): ‘Scenes of Clerical Life ; 
‘Silas Marner;’ ‘Adam Bede; ‘The Mill on the Floss;’ 
‘Romola ; ‘ Felix Holt ;’ ‘Middlemarch ;’ ‘ Daniel Deronda.’ 

Mrs. Oliphant (1818): ‘Mrs. Margaret Maitland ;’ ‘ Magda- 
lene Hepburn ;’ ‘The Brownlows;’ ‘Chronicles of Carling- 
ford ; ‘The Three Brothers ;’ ‘Squire Arden ;’ ‘At His Gates ; 
‘Valentine and His Brother ;’ ‘ Whiteladies,’ and many others. 
All the works of this accomplished and versatile lady may 
safely be recommended to young folk, though in some of them 
one could desiderate a more hopeful tone, and a firmer expres- 
sion of belief. From a literary point of view they are notice- 
able for their uniform excellence ; if they do not attain the 
highest standard, they never descend to a low level. They 
display a keen insight into character, and no ordinary power of 
intellectual analysis. 
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Anthony Trollope (1815): This writer, too, may fairly claim 
to have written no line which can raise a blush on a virgin 
cheek, and, like Mrs. Oliphant, while a prolific author, he 
never sinks into the deeps of mediocrity and commonplace. 
Among his best fictions I shall place: ‘ Barchester Towers ? 
©The Warden ;’‘ Dr. Thorne ;’ ‘ Framley Parsonage ;’ ‘ The Small 
House at Allington ; ‘The Last Chronicle of Barset; and 
‘He Knew He was Right.’ 

Mrs. Craik (1826): ‘The Ogilvies ;’ ‘ Olive; ‘Head of the 
Family 7 ‘John Halifax; ‘A Noble Wife; ‘A Life for a 
Life ;’ ‘Christian’s Mistake.’ 

Thomas Hardy (1840): ‘Under the Greenwood Tree; ‘A 
Pair of Blue Eyes; ‘Far from the Madding Crowd; ‘ The 
Hand of Ethelbertd ;) ‘The Return of the Native; ‘The 
Trumpet-Major.’ 

Richard D. Blackmore (1825): ‘Lorna Doone; ‘ Cradock 
Nowell? ‘Maid of Sker;’ ‘Alice Lorraine; ‘Cripps the 
Carrier ;’ ‘Erema ;’ ‘ Mary Atherley.’ 

William Black (1841): ‘A Daughter of Heth;’ ‘The 
Princess of Thule; ‘Adventures of a Phaeton; ‘ Madcap 
Violet ; ‘Three Feathers ” ‘ White Wings.’ 

Anne Isabella Thackeray (Mrs. Richmond Ritchie): ‘The Story 
of Elizabeth? ‘The Village on the Cliff? ‘Old Kensington ;’ 
‘Miss Angel; ‘Five Old Friends with a New Face.’ 

Mrs. TK. Macquoid: ‘ Hester Kirton ? ‘Patty; ‘ The Evil 
Eye.’ 

Sarah Tytler (Miss Keddie): ‘Citoyenne Jacqueline; 
‘ Noblesse Oblige ; ‘A Garden of Women } and ‘ Lady Bell.’ 

John Saunders: ‘Guy Waterman; ‘ Hirell ;’ ‘ Abel Drake’s 
Wife ? ‘Israel Mort, Overman.’ 

Katherine Saunders; ‘Margaret and Elizabeth ; ‘ Gideon's 
Rock ; ‘The High Mills.’ 

James Payn: ‘Lost Sir Massingberd ; ‘By Proxy ; ‘ Under 
One Roof.’ 

Annie Edwaries: ‘Archie Lovell; ‘Steven Lawrence.’ 

Amelia Blandford Edwards (1831): ‘ Barbara’s History ; 
‘Half a Million of Money ; ‘Debenham’s Vow.’ 

Matilda Betham Edwards : ‘The White House by the Sea Fs 
‘The Sylvesters.’ 

R. Francillon (1841): ‘Olympia;? ‘Pearl and Emerald; 
“A Dog and his Shadow.’ 

Justin McCarthy (1830): ‘My Enemy’s Daughter; ‘ Lady 
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Judith 2 ‘Dear Lady Disdain ; ‘Miss Misanthrope ;’ ‘Queen 
Cophetua.’ 
Henry James, jun. > ‘The American ;’ ‘Washington Square ;’ 
‘ Portrait of a Lady.’ . 
Elizabeth Missing Sewell (1815): ‘Amy Herbert; ‘Ger- 
trude ; ‘Katherine Ashton ;’ ‘Margaret Percival; ‘Ivors ;’ 
© Ursula.’ 


History: WHat To Reap. 


Whatever difference of opinion may exist in regard to the 
reading of Works of Fiction, there will be none as to the value 
of the study of History—that science which by its record of 
the Past furnishes us with a guide in the Present, and a fore- 
cast of the Future. It has been well said to make us some 
amends for the shortness of life, which, indeed, it seems to 
portray by bringing us acquainted with the work, character, and 
conduct of the generations which have preceded us. Learned 
Dr. Barrow observes that the histories of ages past, or relations 
concerning foreign countries, wherein the manners of men are 
described, and their actions reported, afford us useful pleasure 
and pastime; thereby, he says, we may learn as much, and 
understand the world as well, as by the most curious inquiry 
into the present actions of men. ‘There are extant,’ he adds, 
‘numberless books, wherein the wisest and most ingenious of 
men have laid open their hearts, and exposed their most secret 
cogitations unto us; in perusing them, we may sufficiently 
busy ourselves, and let our idle hours pass gratefully ; we may 
meddle with ourselves, studying our own dispositions, examining 
our own principles and purposes, reflecting on our thoughts, 
words, and actions, striving thoroughly to understand our- 
selves: to do this we have an unquestionable right, and by it 
we shall obtain vast benefit.’ 

It has been said that History repeats itself. If by this be 
meant that the passions and weaknesses, the thoughts and 
aspirations of humanity are always the same, it may be 
accepted as partially true; but History does not repeat itself 
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in the sense that events will always follow one another in the 
same sequence, or that the conditions under which different 
actions are performed will always be the same. What we can 
gather from the historic page is a code, so to speak, of prin- 
ciples, which we can profitably apply as the occasion may 
arise. We can know what errors to avoid, and the probable 
difficulties in any particular path of procedure. From the 
record of reform and revolution we can ascertain the extent of 
material development, and from the ‘effects of which the 
chronicle is before us can go back to their initial causes. 
Thus, then, the value of history as @ means of instruction is 
indisputable. Certain it is, that no inferior value attaches to 
it as @ source of wholesome interest. To‘trace the long suc- 
cession of the ages, to watch the gradual improvement and 
elevation of the masses, to be present at the great scenes in 
which the world’s leaders have played their parts, to follow up 
the steps by which nations have risen or sunk to their present 
position : can we conceive of a study more exciting or enter- 
taining? Do we not feel a noble impulse when we see Arnold 
von Winkelried gathering a sheaf of hostile spears in his 
bosom, so as to open for his countrymen a path through the 
enemy’s ranks? Are we not conscious of a new inspiration 
when we stand by Leonidas and his Three Hundred in the 
clash of arms at Thermopyle? Are not our higher feelings 
stirred when we see the small English fleet of Howard, Drake, 
and Frobisher gallantly advancing to the attack of the huge 
galleons and galleasses of the Spanish Armada? Can we look 
on unmoved when Pym rises among the Commons of England, 
and demands the impeachment of the haughty Strafford? Or 
when Mary Queen of Scots stands in her blood-red robe on the 
scaffold of Fotheringay, do not our pulses throb and our 
hearts beat? History places before us the grand drama of the 
rise and growth and decay of empires. It shows us how the 
tide of civilisation, long beating against the rocks of arbitrary 
power and selfish tyranny and national ignorance, has at last 
broken through the barrier, and gradually spread its shining 
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waves over almost every land. It shows us how the condition 
of the proletariat, in spite of many obstacles, and terrible catas- 
trophes, and long periods of depression, has slowly improved ; 
so that the poor of to-day, in most civilised countries, enjoy 
greater comforts than fell to the lot of their forefathers. And, 
as Ihave said elsewhere, ove lesson at least which we gather 
from the page of history is of an importance and a significance 
that cannot be overrated ; it is that of the direct interposition 
of Providence in the affairs of men and nations. It is the pride 
of the modern school of historians to ignore this lesson, and 
they pretend to discover a cause for every effect in the prin- 
ciple of Evolution, or in accordance with certain canons of 
their own invention. Yet is it written legibly upon the world’s 
chronicle. Take the series of events which raised Constantine 
to the supremacy of the civilised world, and deny, if you can, 
the visible signs of the finger of God in ordering and controlling 
them. Examine into the complexity of circumstances which 
arrested the progress of the Armada, and explain it if you can 
without reference to a Divine Power. Or observe the way in 
which the introduction of the printing-press facilitated the 
movement of the Reformation, and assert, if you can, that the 
former was not providentially designed to assist the latter. 
The purpose of Providence is often not as our purposes, and 
passes altogether out of our range of vision and intelligence ; 
but I believe that the witness of History to God and His law 
is, nevertheless, plain and indisputable. 

Take, as a final illustration, the drama of Napoleon’s rise 
and fall, and hear what Dr. Amold says upon it: ‘The most 
military people in Europe became engaged in a war for their 
very existence. Invasion on the frontiers, civil war and all 
imaginable horrors raging within, the ordinary relations of life 
went to wreck, and every Frenchman became a soldier. It 
was a multitude numerous as the hosts of Persia, but animated 
by the courage and skill and energy of the old Romans. One 
thing alone was wanting—that which Pyrrhus said the Romans 
wanted to enable them to conquer the world—a general and a 
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ruler like himself. There was wanted a master-hand to restore 
and maintain peace at home, and to concentrate and direct the 
immense military resources of France against her foreign 
enemies. And such an one appeared in Napoleon. Pacifying 
La Vendée, receiving back the emigrants, restoring the Church, 
remodelling the Law, personally absolute, yet carefully pre- 
serving and maintaining the great points which the nations had 
won at the Revolution, Napoleon united in himself not only 
the power but the whole will of France, and that power and 
will were guided by a genius for war such as Europe had never 
seen since Cesar. The effect was absolutely magical. In 
November, 1799, he was made First Consul ; he found France 
humbled by defeats, his Italian conquests lost, his Allies in- 
vaded, his own frontier threatened. He took the field in May, 
1800, and in June the whole fortune of the war was changed, 
and Austria driven out of Lombardy by the victory of Marengo. 
Still the flood of the tide rose higher and higher, and every 
successive wave of its advance swept awayakingdom. Earthly 
state has never reached a prouder pinnacle than when Napoleon, 
in June, 1812, gathered his army at Dresden, and there re- 
ceived the homage of subject kings. And now what was the 
principal adversary of this tremendous power? By whom was 
it checked, resisted, and put down? By nore and by nothing 
but the direct and manifest interposition of God. I know of 
no language so well fitted to describe that victorious advance 
to Moscow and the utter humiliation of the retreat as the 
language of the prophet with respect to the advance and the 
subsequent destruction of the host of Sennacherib.’ 

I take it, then, for granted that my readers are willing to 
enter upon the study of History ; that is, to enter upon it sys- 
tematically and intelligently, and with a view to gaining that 
fuller and more precise information which a hasty historical 
course at school can never supply. And, first, as to the history 
of their own land: 

They may begin with Freeman’s ‘ Old English History,’ and 
Green’s ‘Short History of the English People, supplemerted 
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by the ‘Epochs of English History’ series, published by 
Longmans. These books will enable them to lay a good, 
solid, and sound foundation ; though all the conclusions and 
brilliant generalisations of Mr. J. R. Green must not be im- 
plicitly accepted. With respect to the raising of the super- 
structure, much must depend on the reader's opportunities, on 
the leisure at her disposal, and her means of obtaining books. 
Each reader, therefore, must modify the following list of 
standard authorities according to her respective circumstances. 
It is arranged in chronological order : 


Dr. Pauli, ‘Life of Alfred the Great ;’ Lappenberg, ‘ England 
under the Saxon Kings; 7. AZ. Kemble,’ ‘Saxons in England ; ;: 
Thomas Hughes, ‘Alfred the Great;’ Dean Church, ‘St. 
Anselm ;’ Sir Francis Palgrave, ‘ History of the Anglo-Saxons,’ 

£. A. Freeman, ‘ History of the Norman Conquest.’ 

Professor Stubbs, ‘Constitutional History of England’ (a: 
the Accession of Henry the Seventh). 

Lord Lyttelton, ‘History of Henry the Second; Canon 
Robertson, ‘ Life of Thomas Becket ; Dean Hook, ‘ Lives of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury.’ 

C. Pearson, ‘History of England during the Early and 
Middle Ages.’ . 

G. W. Prothero, ‘Life of Simon de Montfort ? WH. Blaauzw, 
‘The Barons’ War; Z: Wright, ‘ Political Songs of England.’ 

Dr. Lingard, ‘History of England.’ 

William Longman, ‘Edward the Third.’ 

Dean Stanley, ‘Historical Memoirs of Canterbury Cathedral.’ 

Lord Brougham, ‘History of England under the House of 
Lancaster.’ 

W. H. Davenport Adams, ‘The White Rose and the Red.’ 

William Habington, ‘Life of Edward the Fourth,’ 

Gorge Buck, ‘Life of Richard the Third.’ [Read also the 
lives by £. Jesse, Miss C. Halstead, and James Gairdner.] 

Lord Bacon, ‘ History of the Reign of Henry the Seventh.’ 

James A. Froude, ‘History of England to the Death of Mary 
Queen of Scots.’ 

#f. Hallam, ‘ Constitutional History of England.’ 

Tytler, ‘England under Edward the Sixth and Mary.’ 

Bishop Burnet, ‘ story of the Reformation.’ 
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William Camden, * Annals of the Reign of Elizabeth.’ 

Thomas Wright, ‘Elizabeth and her Times.’ 

J: &. Green, ‘ History of the English People.’ ; 

J. Lothrop Motley, ‘Rise of the Dutch Republic,’ and 
‘ History of the United Netherlands.’ 

Adignet, ‘ Life of Mary Stuart.’ 

HT, Fox Bourne, ‘English Seamen under the Tudors.’ 

Ranke, ‘History of England in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries.’ 

S. 2. Gardiner, ‘History of England from the Accession of 
James the First.’ 

Thomas May, ‘ History of the Long Parliament.’ 

Earl of Clarendon, ‘ History of the Great Rebellion. 

Jehn Forster, ‘Lives of the Statesmen of the Common- 
wealth ? ‘The Grand Remonstrance; ‘Arrest of the Five 
Members.’ 

S. &. Gardiner, ‘Personal Government of Charles the First.’ 

Guizot, ‘The English Revolution,’ and ‘ Oliver Cromwell.’ 

Dr. Vaughan, ‘ History of the Protectorate.’ 

William Godwin, ‘History of the Commonwealth of 
England.’ 

Thomas Carlyle, ‘Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, 
with Elucidations and a Connecting Narrative.’ 

John Forster, ‘ Life of Oliver Cromwell.’ 

Sir James Mackintosh, ‘ History of England.’ 

Lord Macaulay, ‘History of England’ (covers the reign of 
Charles, James the Second, and William the Third). 

Bishop Burnet, ‘ History of His Own Times.’ 

Larl Stanhope, ‘History of England under Queen Anne.’ 

Dr. Hill Burton, ‘Reign of Queen Anne.’ 

Archdeacon Coxe, ‘Life of John, Duke of Marlborough.’ See 
also Alison’s ‘ Military Life.’ 

W. H. Lecky, ‘History of England in the Seventeenth 
Century.’ 

Larl Stanhope, ‘History of England from the Peace of 
Utrecht.’ 

Archdeacon Coxe, ‘Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole.’ 

; aoe Zinda/, continuation of Rapin’s ‘ History of Eng- 
and.’ 

Lord Hervey, ‘ History of the Reign of George the Second.’ 

Hlorace Walpole, Earl of Orford, ‘Memoirs of the Reign of 
George the Second ; ‘Memoirs of the Reign of George the 
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Third, from his Accession to 1771 ;’ and ‘ Journal of the Reign 
of George the Third, from 1771 to 1783.’ 

Lord Macaulay, ‘ Essays on the War of Succession in Spain,’ 
and ‘William Pitt, Earl of Chatham.’ 

Mrs. Oliphant, ‘ Historical Sketches of the Reign of George 
the Second.’ 

Lord E. Fitzmaurice, ‘Life and Letters of William, Earl of 
Shelburne.’ 

Mr. Massey, ‘History of the Reign of George the Third’ 
(see also the work by Adolphus). 

Lord Brougham,‘Statesmen of the Reign of George the Third.’ 

Sir J. Erskine May, ‘ Constitutional History of England.’ 

Sir Archibald Alison, ‘History of Europe during the French 
Revolution.’ 

Professor Smyth, ‘Lectures on Modern History.’ 

G. O. Trevelyan, ‘Early Life of Charles James Fox.’ 

Earl Russell, ‘ Life of Fox,’ and ‘Memorials and Corres- 
pondence.’ 

Earl Stanhope, ‘ Life of William Pitt.’ 

Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, ‘Essays on the Administrations of 
Great Britain.’ 

Augustus Stapleton, * Political Life of George Canning.’ 

Sir William Napier, ‘ History of the Peninsular War’ 

Brialmont, ‘ Life of the Duke of Wellington.’ 

Miss Martineau, ‘ History of England from 1815.’ 

Spencer Walpole, ‘History of England since the Battle of 
Waterloo.’ 

Henry Stewart, ‘Our Redcoats and Bluejackets : a Naval 
and Military History of England from 1793.’ 

Justin McCarthy, § History of Our Own Times,’ 


The young maiden who has gone through such a course of 
_bistorical reading as I have here indicated, may fairly claim to 
have attained a comprehensive view of English History in its 
various stages. And she will then be at liberty, if she please, 
to dive deeper into the mine, and levy contributions upon the 
original authorities—such as the old English Chroniclers, from 
the ‘Saxon Chronicle’ down to Hall, Holinshed, and Grafton ; 
the State Papers, summarised and indexed under the direction 
of the Master of the Rolls; and the diarists and memoir- 
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writers, such as Weldon, Symond d’Ewes, Baillie, Reresby, 
Pepys, Evelyn, Walpole, and a hundred others. Nor must the 
Correspondence of our statesmen, politicians, and naval and 
military commanders, be neglected. 

The literature of the country has also to be examined from 
an historical point of view. . The reader, for this purpose, may 
begin with the epitomes of George Lillie Craik, Henry Morley, 
William Minto, Chambers, and Carruthers, Shaw, Stopford 
Brooke, and Davenport Adams.* 

Whether Charity should begin at home may be a moot 
question; but there can be no doubt that History should do 
so. Not until we have mastered the history of our own 
country should we take up the history of other countries. 
And then we should first apply to those which are most closely 
connected with ourselves : to the United States, for instance, the 
annals of which are told by Bancroft and Jared Sparks ; our 
Indian Empire, in the pages of James Mill, Robert Orme, 
J. Talboys Wheeler, Marshman ; Scotland, whose best historian 
is Dr. Hill Burton; and Ireland, of which a succinct history 
is included in Lardner’s ‘ Cabinet Cyclopzedia.’ 

Ancient History must not be neglected, and the reader will 
find an admirable compendium in Philip Smith’s ‘ History of 
the World,’ which is. written with vigour and ease, and, on the 
whole, faithfully embodies the results of modern research. 
For Rome, she has at her disposal the histories of Dr. Arnold, 
Mommsen; for later times, Dean Merivale; and for the 
decline and fall of the Empire, Gibbon’s colossal work. For 
Greece, the young reader may take Thirlwall and Grote, if she 
be prepared to cope with the intricacies of a broad and ex- 
haustive treatment of the subject. Otherwise, both for Rome 
and Greece, the Student’s Histories, published by Murray, may 
be recommended. They are very carefully compiled, and 
fairly comprehensive. 

I know of no good History of Modern Europe. Russell’s 


* See ‘Plain Living and High Thinking,’ a yolume issued by the 
publisher of the present work, 
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is out of date, and Dr. Dyer’s hardly comes up to the 
mark as a composition, while it fails to cover the whole 
ground. But much assistance is afforded by the excellent 
‘Epochs of History’ series, in which writers of acknowledged 
competency deal with the principal periods. For special 
movements, such as the Crusades and the Reformation, the 
authorities are legion. As to the latter, I would recommend 
Ranke and D’Aubigné, along with Michelet’s ‘ Life of Luther,’ 
of whose works there are English translations. For the history 
of France, the English translation of Guizot is available, but 
Mr. Eyre Crowe’s compendium is trustworthy. Then, of 
later date, come Thiers, and Hazlitt, and Sir Walter Scott 
(‘Life of Napoleon Bonaparte’), and Lamartinc, and many 
others. A school-history has been written by Emile Bonne- 
chose. 

A first-rate History of Spain is still to be desiderated-; but 
Prescott has treated with ability the palmy days of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and Philip the Second. For Russia, take 
Dunham and Mackenzie Wallace. In the ‘Cabinet Cyclopzedia’ 
will be found histories of Poland, Germany, Sweden, Austria, 
which will at least be useful for a beginner, though they can- 
not be very highly praised. , 


BioGRAPHY : WHAT TO READ. 


To some of my readers the spirited passage in which the 
late Sir John Herschel expatiated on the pleasures of reading 
may be unknown, and as it is applicable to my subject, I shall 
therefore transcribe it here: 

‘If I were to pray,’ he says, ‘ for a taste which should stand 
me in stead under every variety of circumstances, and be a 
source of happiness and cheerfulness to me through life, and a 
shield against its ills, however things might go amiss, and 
the world frown upon me, it would be a taste for reading. I 
speak of it, of course, only as a worldly advantage, and not in 
the slightest degree as superseding or derogating from the 
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higher office and surer and stronger panoply of religious prin- 
ciples—but as a taste, an instrument, and a mode of pleasur- 
able gratification. Give a man this taste, and the means of 
gratifying it, and you can hardly fail of making a happy man, 
unless, indeed, you put into his hands a most perverse selec- 
tion of books. You place him in contact with the best society 
in every period of history—with the wisest, the wittiest—with 
the tenderest, the bravest, and the purest characters who have 
adorned humanity. You make him a denizen of all nations— 
a contemporary of all ages. The world has been created for 
him. It is hardly possible but the character should take a 
higher and better tone from the constant habit of associating 
in thought with a class of thinkers, to say the least of it, above 
the average of humanity. It is morally impossible but that 
the manners should take a tinge of good-breeding and civilisa- 
tion from having constantly before one’s eyes the way in which 
the best-bred and the best-informed men have talked and con- 
ducted themselves in their intercourse with each other. There 
is a gentle, but perfectly irresistible coercion in a habit of 
reading well-directed, over the whole tenor of a man’s character 
and conduct, which is not the less effectual because it works 
insensibly, and because it is really the last thing he dreams of. 
It civilises the conduct of men, and suffers them not to remain 
barbarous,’ 

True as this is of Reading generally, it is still more true 
when limited to the reading of Biography, which does indeed 
affect ‘the whole tenor of a man’s character and conduct.’ 
By studying the lives of the good and great, we may strengthen 
our higher purposes, purify our motives, control our passions, 
give to our thoughts and actions a nobler and more definite 
aim. And while we gain inspiration from their generous deeds, 
their examples of unselfishness, and patience, and persever- 
ance, and moral courage, we also derive a warning from the 
errors they committed, the snares into which they suffered 
themselves occasionally to be beguiled. They act as land- 
marks and beacons; they point out the course that should be 
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taken, and the limits to which we may hope to attain. In 
Longfellow’s well-known verse : 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime 3’ 


and the service that our predecessors have done for us we, in 
our turn, may perchance render to those who follow: 


‘And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of Time, 


§ Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again,’ 


In history, a subordinate position is necessarily assigned to 
the individual; he is dwarfed by the size of the canvas on 
which he is presented; even Cromwell, for instance, looks 
small when compared with the great Civil War; Napoleon is 
not so great as the Revolution from which he sprang. But 
Biography brings the man himself before us: we see him, as it 
‘were, in undress. There is a saying that no man is a hero to 
his valet, which is true only when the man is not really heroic, 
or when the valet, besides holding a valet’s place, has a valet’s 
soul. In reading Biography, we occupy the valet’s position ; 
we are admitted to the inner life of the hero ; we see what have 
been his opportunities, and what use he has made of them; 
what his passions and how far he has controlled them ; we 
can ascertain the influence which events have exerted upon 
him, and to what extent he has conquered or been subdued by 
circumstances. While History puts us in front of the foot- 
lights, and shows us the man with all his stage-bravery upon 
him, the centre of dramatic pomp and ostentation, Biography 
takes us ‘ behind the scenes,’ where the king is stripped of the 
tinsel of royalty, and the statesman wears no mask, and the 
warrior lays aside his victorious baton. I suppose every one 
of us, when reading a good book, or hearing: of a great action, 
has wished that he could make the personal acquaintance of 
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the writer or the doer, feeling that we should afterwards under- 
stand so much better the character of the book and the nature 
of the action. 

How little we know of the true Johnson from the pages of 
‘The Rambler’ or ‘Rasselas’! But in Boswell’s pages he is 
presented to us in the manner in which he lived. We see the 
gigantic body, the huge massy face seamed with the scars of 
disease, the brown coat, the black worsted stockings, the grey 
wig with the scorched fore-top, the dirty hands, the nails bitten 
and pared to the quick. We see the eyes and mouth moving 
with convulsive twitches ; we see the heavy form rolling; we 
hear it puffing, and then comes the ‘Why, sir! and the 
‘What then, sir ?’ and the ‘No, sir? and ‘ You don’t see your 
way through the question, sir! And we learn to love this 
rugged, elephantine man, with his generous consideration for 
others, his self-reliance, his manly independence, and courageous 
patience. We see that he was greater than his writings. On 
the other hand, Biography sometimes corrects the flattering 
estimate of History. Napoleon, as he figures in the pages of 
the historians, seems almost a demigod; a man gifted with 
consummate prescience; bestriding the world like a colossus, 
and exempt from the weaknesses of humanity; launching, 
like Zeus, the thunderbolts of his wrath, and convulsing 
nations ; towering supreme in the grandeur of his intellectual 
power. But turn to Biography, and you become conscious 
that he was very human; if a great man at all, a /:/¢/e great 
man ; surpassingly successful in war, no doubt, and with a 
mind capable of conceiving and executing great designs, but a 
man untrue, mean, and selfish to the core—a man who made 
serious blunders, and charged them on his subordinates ; who 
absorbed to himself the fame that should have been shared 
with his lieutenants; a man who never hesitated to break the 
most solemn oaths and to set aside the most important 
obligations ; a man sensual in his life, coarse in his manners, 
and vulgar in his aims. 

For these and other reasons, most of which, I think, arc 
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sufficiently obvious, I advise our Girls to read Biography. It 
is not only instructive and profitable in the highest, an agent 
in our moral and intellectual culture which is almost indis- 
pensable, but it is entertaining. To the lives of statesmen, 
soldiers, seamen, travellers, explorers, inventors, artists, an 
interest attaches deeper because truer than that of the most 
exciting romance. Its relation to ourselves is so direct. We 
cannot accomplish the great deeds, cannot make the signal 
discoveries of which we read ; but we can emulate the patience, 
the tenacity, the resolution, the energy which led to such 
results. We are reading, therefore, of what has been and is 
and may be again, of what affects our common humanity ; not 
of something idea] and imaginary, belonging to a world utterly 
remote and apart from us. 

I need not say that girls should direct their attention in the 
first place to Female Biography. ‘The lives of great and good 
women must have for them a more personal and immediate 
interest than those of great and good men; because, whether 
we do or do not admit the general equality of the two sexes, 
we must concede that there exists between them a considerable 
diversity. Two things may be equal, and yet not alike; and 
we know that men and women are 7? alike; that they differ 
in what may be called their intellectual strain, in their mode of 
thought, in their view of objects. To the biographies of good 
wives, good sisters, good mothers, good daughters, our Girls 
must therefore look for guidance and instruction; for hints 
and encouragements in the performance of their various duties. 
Thence they will learn the inestimable value of the higher 
womanly qualities, and the extent to which they influence the 
fortunes of the race. Thence they will learn the importance of 
the part they are called upon to play, the dignity of woman’s 
position, the lofty character of woman’s work. One able 
French writer remarks that whatever may be the customs and 
laws of a country, the women of it decide the morals. Free or 
subjugated, they reign, because they hold possession of our 
passions. How vitally necessary it is then that women should 
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_ educate themselves—or should be educated—up to the height 

of the great mission which Providence has entrusted to their 
hands! ‘This education comprehends the study of the cha- 
racters and lives of women who by their virtues or works have 
dignified their sex. A biography like that of Mrs. Tait, or 
‘Sister Dora,’ or Miss Aikenhead, or Caroline Herschel, or 
Mrs. Somerville, is worth reams of essays and sermons and 
thin-spun dialectics. To our Girls I would say, Always study 
from the life. See what others have done, suffered, thought, 
hoped, felt, and find in the record your inspiration or your 
warning. 

In the diary of Caroline Herschel, the noble sister of Sir 
William Herschel, the astronomer, I meet with the following 
passages : 

‘My brothers William and Alexander left Slough to begin 
their journey to Germany. By way of not suffering too much 
from sadness, I began with bustling work. I cleaned all the 
brass-work for the seven and ten feet telescopes, and put 
curtains before the shelves to hinder the dust from settling 
upon them again. 

‘I cleaned and put the polishing-room in order, and made 
the gardener clean the work-yard, put everything in safety, and 
mend the fences. 

‘I put all the philosophical letters in order, and the collec- 
tion of each year in a separate cover. 

‘I spent the whole day in ruling paper for the register, 
except that at breakfast I cut out ruffles for shirts. I tried to 
“ sweep ” [to examine the skies with her telescope], but it was 
cloudy and the moon rose at half-past ten. 

‘In the evening “swept” from eleven till one.’ 

Those simple entries present a picture of sisterly devoted- 
ness and intellectual industry which, to my mind, is very 
pleasant to look upon; much more gracious and grateful than 
that of ‘a woman of fashion,’ fluttering away her life in the 
dissipations of Society. Our girls cannot contemplate it without 
being better for the lesson it conveys and the moral it embodies. 
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Or take a brief glimpse of the life of Catharine of Siena: 

In 1374 the plague broke out in her native city. Multitudes 
fell dead in the churches and the streets, as spoiled fruit fallsfrom 
the trees, All business stood still; the harvests rotted in the 
fields ; the hoarse cries of the grave-diggers resounded through 
the streets, ‘ Bring out your dead!’ ‘The doors of the houses 
opened, and ‘corpses were seen carried out by other corpses ;’ 
sometimes the priests, and the bearers of the dead, sat down 
to rest for a moment, and never rose again. In some streets 
no voice responded to the cry of the Jdeccamorti ; the terrible 
smell of putrefaction alone signified the presence of death. 
The strongest minds were subdued by melancholy or fear; 
the tribunals were empty ; the laws were no longer enforced ; 
at each assembling of the magistracy there were fresh vacant 
places, and none durst any longer ask the cause of absence. 
Many of the rich and the powerful quitted the city, and 
isolated themselves in their country chateaux. The conduct 
of Catharine and her companions, called from their distinctive 
dress the Mantellatas, was, in this emergency, sublime; they 
devoted themselves to the poorest of the stricken population, 
and, animated by their leader’s example, entered without fear 
the most infected quarters; they sang hymns of joy while 
wrapping the poor discoloured corpses in their winding-sheets ; 
many of the sisters fell, chilled by the icy hand of death, in 
the midst of their holy work; but their companions, knowing 
well that they had entered into the Divine Presence, pressed 
the last kiss on their foreheads, and hastened back with in- 
creased zeal to their labours of love. 

T refer to this passage as an illustration of the noble examples 
that our Girls may seek out and apply and take advantage of, 
if they enter zealously and industriously upon the study of the 
lives of Noble Women. 

And now I proceed to enumerate, as nearly as possible in 
chronological order, some of the best and most instructive 
biographies in the English language, not selecting them, how- 
ever, wholly or chiefly on the score of literary merit ; 
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Margaret Roper, ‘Life of Sir Thomas More.’ 

Miss Atkin, ‘ Life of Queen Elizabeth.’ 

John Fox, ‘Life and Death of Anne Askew,’ in his ‘ Book of 
Martyrs,’ which contains some other stories of womanly 
heroism. 

Lady Fanshawe (wife of Sir Richard, the poet and 
diplomatist). 

Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson, ‘Memoirs of her Husband, Colonel 
Hutchinson,’ 

Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle, ‘A True Relation of the 
Birth, etc., Written by Herself.’ 

Izaak Walton, ‘Vives of Dr. Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, 
Richard Hooker, George Herbert, Bishop Sanderson.’ These 
five biographies are happily described by Wordsworth as 


‘Satellites burning in a lucid ring 
Around meek Walton’s heavenly memory.’ 


Thomas Ellwood, the Quaker, ‘ History of My Life.’ 

John Evelyn (author of ‘Sylva’). His ‘ Diary’ contains 
many autobiographical particulars. 

John Bunyan, ‘Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners’ 
(an autobiographical narrative). 

W. Orme, ‘ Life of Richard Baxter.’ 

Edward Gibbon, * Autobiography.’ 

James Boswell, ‘Life of Dr. Samuel Johnson ’—one of the 
best biographies in any language. See also the Essays by 
Carlyle and Lord Macaulay. 

John Forster, ‘Life of Oliver Goldsmith.’ See also Washing- 
ton Irving’s. 

Dr. Johnson, ‘ Lives of the Poets.’ 

Archdeacon Coxe, ‘Life of the Duke of Marlborough,’ and 
‘ Life of Sir Robert Walpole.’ 

William Roscoe, ‘ Life of Lorenzo di Medicis’ (see the recent 
biography by A. von Reumont), and ‘ Life of Leo X.’ 

William Oldys, ‘Life of Sir Walter Raleigh’ (now super- 
seded by the works of /; A. Sé. John and Mr. Edwards). 

Mark Napier, ‘Life of Napier of Merchistoun ;’ ‘ Life of the 
Marquis of Montrose.’ 

Dr. James Currie, ‘Life of Robert Burns.’ See also life 
by W. /. Douglas. 

William Hayley, ‘Life of William Cowper.’ 
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Robert Southey, ‘Life of Lord Nelson,’ and ‘ Life of John 
Wesley.’ 

Sir Walter Scott, Life of Napoleon Bonaparte.’ 

J. G. Lockhart, "Life of Sir Walter Scott ’—another most 
admirable biography. 7 

Thomas Moore, ‘ Life of Lord Byron.’ 

Earl Russell, ‘Life of Thomas Moore.’ 

Bryan Waller Proctor, ‘Life of Charles Lamb.’ See also 
Fercy Fitsgerala’s ‘Charles Lamb, his Friends, Haunts, and 
Books.’ 

S. Gillan, ‘Life of Samuel Taylor Coleridge.’ 

Sara Coleridge, ‘Memoirs and Letters ’—a charming book, 
which every girl should read. 

Augustus Hare, ‘Memorials of a Quiet Life.’ 

Thomas Carlyle, ‘Life of John Sterling.’ See also Arch- 
deacon Hare's ‘Life and Letters of Sterling.’ 

Thomas Carlyle, ‘Life of Schiller.’ 

Lord Macaulay, ‘Essays on Warren Hastings, Lord Clive, 
William Pitt.’ 

Lord Nugent, ‘Memoirs of John Hampden.’ 

John Forster, ‘Statesmen of the Commonwealth.’ 

Professor. Masson, ‘ Life of John Milton.’ 

Charles Knight, ‘Life of William: Shakespeare ; ‘ Passages 
of a Working Life during Half a Century.’ 

Sir John Barrow, ‘ Life of Sir Francis Drake.’ 

Hepworth Dixon, ‘Life of Robert Blake,’ ‘Life of John 
Howard,’ and ‘ Life of William Penn.’ 

Dean Stanley, ‘Life of Dr. Arnold’—a book to be carefully 
read for the high moral lessons it conveys. 

Stopford Brooke, ‘Life of Frederick William Robertson, of 
Brighton,’ which deserves a place beside the biography of 
Arnold. 

G. O. Trevelyan, ‘Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay ;’ 
Early Life of Charles James Fox.’ 

Mrs. Gaskell, ‘Life of Charlotte Bronté ;’ ‘ Life of Margaret 
Fuller Ossoli.’ 

Mrs. Chapman, ‘ Life of Harriet Martineau.’ 

Miss M. B. Edwards, ‘Six Life-Studies of Famous Women.’ 

A. Hayward, ‘ Biographical Essays.’ 

W. Bagehot, ‘ Biographical Studies.’ 

Lady Theresa Lewis, ‘ Life of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu.’ 
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Lord Houghton, ‘Monograph on the Misses Berry.’ 
Mrs. Mary Somerville, ‘ Personal Recollections.’ 
Mrs. Delany, ‘ Autobiography.’ 
Miss Amelia Knight, ‘ Autobiography.’ 
Dr. Doran, “Lives of the Queens of England of the House 
of Hanover.’ 
Mrs. Green, ‘Lives of the Princesses of England.’ 
Mrs. Cameron, ‘Lives of Celebrated Female Sovereigns.’ 
Eliza Meteyard, ‘Life of Josiah Wedgwood.’ 
Mrs. Oliphant, ‘Life of Edward Irving.’ 
James Spedding, ‘Life and Letters of Lord Bacon.’ 
John Forster, ‘Life of Charles Dickens.’ 
George Henry Lewes, ‘Life of Goethe,’ and ‘Life of Maxi- 
milian Robespicrre.’ 
W. #1. Lechy, ‘Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland.’ 
Lord Campbell, ‘ Lives of the Lord Chancellors,’ and ‘Lords 
Justices.’ 
Dean Hook, ‘ Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.’ 
Washington Irving, ‘Life of Christopher Columbus.’, 
Dr, Bence Jones, * Life of Professor Faraday.’ 
Sir Arthur Helps, ‘Life of Thomas Brassey.’ 
Dr. Smiles, ‘Life of George Stephenson ;’ ‘Lives of the 
Engineers.’ 
Sir James Stephen, ‘Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography.’ 
Str Theodore Martin, ‘Life of H. R. H. the Prince Consort.’ 
Peter Bayne, ‘Life of Hugh Miller.’ 
Mrs. Kingsley, ‘ Life of Charles Kingsley.” 
Miss Yonge, ‘ Life of Bishop Patteson.’ 
Principal Tulloch, ‘ Leaders of the Reformation.’ 
Charles Knight, ‘ Life of William Caxton.’ : 
: Sir Arthur Helps, ‘Life of Pizarro,’ and ‘ Life of Hernando 
ortez.’ 
John Morley, ‘Life of Edmund Burke.’ 
Lord Cockburn, ‘Life of Lord Jeffrey.’ 
English Men of Letters—an excellent series of comienions 
biographies, 
Major-General Goldsmid, ‘ Life of Sir James Outram.’ 
Miss Yonge, ‘ Pioneers and Founders ’—a volume of religious 
biography. 
#, A. Page, ‘Thomas de Quincey: his Life and Writings 
LT. Adolphus Trollope, ‘A Decade of Italian Women.’ 
Miss Kavanagh, ‘Women of Christianity.’ 
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It is not pretended that this list is exhaustive ; but it contains 
most, if not all, of the best biographical works in our language 
which are available for young maiden readers. Among recent 
additions we would draw special attention to the biographies 
of Frances Martin, ‘Sister Dora,’ Mary Aikenhead, and Mrs. 
Tait (the admirable wife of the present Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, whose loss is still deplored). 

History—Biography—Poetry—Fiction—these are but four 
departments of literature, and a wide field is still left untouched. 
It may be assumed, however, that we have now surveyed the 
portions most attractive and most useful to youth, and therefore 
may safely adopt a more rapid method in glancing at the 
remainder. 


TRAVEL AND DISCOVERY: WHAT TO READ. 


Books of Voyages and Travels, of Adventure and Discovery, 
are, we imagine, scarcely less popular with girls than with boys, 
and no doubt their perusal is the pleasantest possible means of 
acquiring geographical information. In works of this class 
English literature is specially rich ; from the elaborate compila- 
tions of Hakluyt and Purchas down to Miss Bird’s narratives 
of her remarkable exploits in the Sandwich Islands, the Rocky 
Mountains, and Japan. Of late years, not a few women have 
distinguished themselves by their enterprise, by the energy and 
tact and intelligence with which they have traversed desert and 
fell, ascended mountains, and explored valleys. There is 
Madame Ida Pfeiffer, to whom all the world was almost as 
familiar as his limited neighbourhood is to an English villager. 
Mademoiselle Alexine Tinné penetrated into Central Africa ; 
Lady Eastlake has described ‘The Shores of the Baltic ? Mrs. 
Scott Stevenson, ‘Our Home in Cyprus; Miss Gordon 
Cumming, ‘From the Highlands to the Himalaya;’ Lady 
Barker, ‘A Years Housekeeping in South Africa;’ Mrs. 
Katherine Macquoid, ‘Through Brittany ; Miss Martineau, 
‘Eastern Life, Past and Present;’ Mrs. Postans, ‘Cutch ; 
Miss Edwards, ‘A Thousand Miles up the Nile.’ As for 
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books of Travel, written by men, their name is ‘legion,’ and 
they are daily issued from the press in astonishing profusion. 
Soon the world will not contain a nook or corner untrodden by 
human foot, and sacred to the spirit-of Romance. China has 
been explored by Mr. R. Fortune; Africa, by Burton, Speke, 
Livingstone, Stanley, Cameron, Major Serpa Pinto—not to 
speak of earlier travellers, such as Mungo Park, Laird, Clapper- 
ton, Ledyard, Bowditch, Campbell, Burckhardt, Richardson ; 
America, by Squier, Earl of Dunraven (‘The Great Divide’), 
Lord “Milton and Dr. Cheadle, Miss Bird, Sir J. Franklin, 
Major Butler, and others; Central Asia, by Macgahan, Ward, 
J. Atkinson, Major Burnaby, Boulget. 

Lastly, I will name a few books of Travel, not to know 
which is to confess one’s self deplorably ignorant : 


A. W. Kinglake, ‘Eothen’—a brilliantly written record of 
adventures in the East. 

Lord Dufferin, ‘Letters from High Latitudes.’ See also 
Captain Burton’s ‘Ultima Thule.’ 

Mrs. Brassey, ‘A Cruise in the Sunbeam? 

Charles Kingsley, ‘At Last: A Christmas in the West 
Indies’—a book to be read for its vivid descriptions of 
tropical vegetation and scenery. 

Sir Charles Dilke, ‘Greater Britain’—z.e. our colonies and 
dependencies, past and present. 

HI. W. Bates, ‘The Naturalist on the Amazons.’ 

J: B. Whetham, ‘The Pearls of the Pacific.’ 

Lord George Campbell, ‘The Log-Book of the Challenger.’ 

W. G. Palgrave, ‘A Year’s Journey through Central and 
Eastern Arabia.’ 

Captain Markham, ‘The Great Frozen Sea.’ 

Henry M. Stanley, ‘Through the Dark Continent.’ 

Lieutenant Cameron, ‘ Across Africa.’ 

A. Wilson, ‘The Abode of Snow’—#e. the Himalayas, 

Lieut-Col. Baker, * Turkey in Europe.’ 

Edward Rae, ‘The Country of the Moors.’ 

R. C. Stevenson, ‘ Travels in the Cevennes.’ 

J. Boddam Whetham, ‘ Across Central America.’ 

Mrs. Hutchinson, ‘In Tents in the Transvaal.’ ° 
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Lady A. Blunt, ‘The Bedouins of the Euphrates.’ 
£. T. Mathers, ‘Up the Amazon,’ 

C. @ Albertis, ‘New Guinea.’ 

Monier Williams, ‘ Modern India.’ : 
TL. P. Bigg- Wither, ‘ Pioneering in Brazil.’ 


ENncLIsh THEOLOGY: WHAT TO REap. 


It is not usual for our Girls to turn their attention to such 
subjects as Theology or Metaphysics or Moral Philosophy, 
unless they belong to the small—but rapidly increasing—class 
who furnish Girton College and Newnham Hall with their 
yearly quota of students. I do not think that it is necessary, 
or that it would be prudent, to enforce the same curriculum 
on all young folk; apart from the fact that the extent and 
scope of a girl’s education, like that of a boy’s, must be 
regulated by the means of the parents and the position they 
ean give their children. Minds differ in calibre, and the 
burden that some bear with ease would by others be felt as 
crushing. It is a signal error to attempt too much; we should 
always keep our efforts well within the reach of our capa- 
bilities. Such being the case, I can recommend only to the 
few that larger course of reading which includes the so-called 
abstract sciences. It does not appear that the intellect of 
women readily grasps the principles of mental or moral 
philosophy, or applies itself with pleasure to the study of the 
writings of a Benthain or a Stuart Mill, a Locke or a Sir 
William Hamilton. There are, however, some great works in 
the departments of literature here indicated which a well-read 
young woman will wish to know something about. At the age 
of sixteen or seventeen, she may desire to get some idea of the 
system outlined in Lord Bacon’s masterpiece, the ‘ Instauratio 
Magna,’ of which a translation is accessible in Bohn’s Standard 
Library. Another book of equal merit and reputation is 
Richard Hooker's ‘ Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity.’ Neither, I 
need hardly say, can be read desultorily ; they are books to be 
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studied and thought over—not the idle reading of an idle day. 
Within the range of a larger number of minds lie the ‘Holy 
Living’ and ‘Holy Dying,’ the ‘Sermons’ and the ‘ Life of 
Christ’ of Bishop Jeremy Taylor, in which an extraordinary 
richness and solidity of thought are commended to the reader 
by a wonderful eloquence of style and fertility of illustration. 
‘ All images of rural delight ; the rose and the lily ; the lark at 
heaven’s gate; the various accidents of sun and shade; the 
shadows of trees; the gilding of clouds; the murmuring of 
waters ; whatever charms the eye, or comforts the heart, or 
enchants the ear, is collected in his pictures of the religious 
character.’ 

Next we come to Thomas Fuller, to whose name is generally _ 
prefixed the epithet of ‘quaint ;’ to Dr. Isaac Barrow, a sound 
theologian and a weighty thinker—no very usual combination ; 
and Dr. Robert South. John Locke’s great work is his ‘Essay 
Concerning the Human Understanding ;’ Bishop Butler’s, the 
‘ Analogy of Religion.’ Though Dr. Paley is not now held in 
such high estimation as of old, I am disposed to recommend 
to our Girls his ‘Natural Theology’ and his ‘Elements of 
Moral and Political Philosophy.’ Though the titles may 
repel, and may seem to point to subjects obscure and complex, 
I can assure our Girls that these books are ‘easy reading.’ 
This reference to Natural Theology reminds me of an 
eloquently-written book on the same theme by Dr. Chalmers, 
‘On the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested 
in the Adaptation of External Nature to the Moral and 
Intellectual Constitution cf Man.’ Of avery different character 
is the ‘Guesses at Truth,’ by Augustus William Hare and 
Julius Charles Hare; but this is a book on no account to be 
neglected by anyone who can read steadily. There are some 
other works of a philosophical or religious character which 
thoughtful girls should make their own, studying them with 
care, and thoroughly mastering their principles and arguments. 
As I have no space for critical remark, I will simply indicate 
their titles in the following list ; 
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Archbishop Whately, ‘Elements of Logic,’ and ‘Elements 
of Rhetoric.’ The student should also read his ‘ English 
Synonyms.’ 

Rev. Frederick William Robertson, ‘Sermons.’ 

Canon Liddon, ‘On the Divinity of our Lord and Saviour.’ 

Dr. Mozley, ‘Sermons.’ 

John Stuart Mill, ‘System of Logic,’ ‘Principles of Political 
Economy,’ and ‘ Essay on Liberty.’ 

Archbishop Thomson, ‘Necessary Laws of Thought.’ 

Dr. Farrar, ‘Life of Christ.’ 

Rev. James Baldwin Brown, ‘The Divine Life in Man,’ and 
‘The Higher Life.’ 

Dr. Martineau, ‘Endeavours after the Christian Life.’ 

Dr. Newman, ‘ Plain and Parochial Sermons.’ 

Bishop of Derry, Bampton Lecture on ‘the Psalms.’ 

Rev. Stopford Brooke, ‘Christ in Modern Life.’ 
is Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, ‘On the Manifestation of the Son of 

od.’ 

Rev. Charles Kingsley, ‘Water of Life,’ and other Sermons. 


These writers belong to different ‘schools’ of religious 
thought, but all their works possess one common characteristic, 
that of stimulating in the heart a love of truth, and encouraging 
the soul in its purer and higher aspirations. 


MISCELLANEOUS READING. 


I am always much interested in Ethel May in Miss Yonge’s 
* Daisy Chain.’ Spite of her untidy hair, and disorderly dress, 
and general want of attention to ‘the common things’ of life, 
which, no doubt, are not to be altogether neglected, I like her 
brave spirit, her tenacious perseverance, and her thirst after 
knowledge. Does the reader remember the scene where Miss 
Winter, the staid, matter-of-fact governess, complains of her too 
clever pupil to Margaret, the elder sister? Ethel, it appears, 
takes a class of poor children at a place called Cocksmoor— 
‘much too great a distance for a young girl to be walking 
continually in all weathers.’ And the governess protests that 
‘these children engross almost all her time and thoughts. In 
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addition,’ says Miss Winter, ‘she is at every spare moment 
busy with Latin and Greek, and I cannot think that to keep 
pace with a boy of Norman’s age and ability can be desirable 
for her.’ 

Afterwards Margaret conversed with her enthusiastic sister, 
who, however, looked wild and eager, and said she would not 
stay ; she had some Thucydides to do! Said Margaret : 

‘I want you to consider what is to be done, dear Ethel. 
You thought, last autumn, a great deal of curing your careless 
habits; now you seem not to have time toattend. Youcan do 
a great deal very fast, I know, but isn’t it a pity to be always 
in a hurry? 

‘It isn’t Cocksmoor that is the reason,’ said Ethel. 

‘No; you did pretty well when you began, but you know 
that was in the holidays, when you had no Latin and Greck 
to do.’ ee 

‘Oh but, Margaret, they won’t take so much time when I 
have once got over the difficulties, and see my way; but just 
now they have put Norman into such a frightfully difficult 
play, that I can hardly get on at all with it; and there’s a new 
kind of Greek verses, too, and I don’t make out from the book 
how to manage them. Norman showed me on Saturday, but 
mine won’t be right. When I’ve got over that, I shan’t be so 
hurried.’ 

‘But Norman will go on to something harder, I suppose.’ 

*I dare say I shall be able to do it.’ 

‘Perhaps you might, but I want you to consider if you are 
not working beyond what can be good for anybody. You see, 
Norman is much cleverer than most boys, and you are a year 
younger ; and besides doing all his work at the head of the 
school, his whole business of the day, you have Cocksmoor to 
attend to, and your own lessons, besides reading all the books 
that come into the house. Now isn’t that more than is reason- 
able to expect any head and hands to do properly ?” 

‘But if I can do it? 

‘But can you, dear Ethel? Aren’t you always racing from 
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one thing to another, doing them by halves, feeling hunted, 
and then growing vexed ?’ 

‘I know I have been cross lately,’ said Ethel; ‘but it’s the 
being so bothered.’ 

‘And why are you bothered? Isn’t it that you undertake 
too much ? 

‘What would you have me do?’ said Ethel, in an injured, 
unconvinced voice. ‘Not give up my children ?’ 

*No,’ said Margaret ; ‘but don’t think me very unkind if I 
say, suppose you left off trying to keep up with Norman.’ 

‘Oh, Margaret! Margaret!’ and her eyes filled with tears, 
‘We have hardly missed doing the same every day since the 
first Latin Grammar was put into his hands.’ 

‘I know it would be very hard,’ said Margaret ; but Ethel 
continued, in a piteous tone, a little sentimental: ‘From Aic, 
hee, hoc, up to Alcaics and defa Thukidides [the second book of 
Thucydides] we have gone on together, and I can’t bear to 
give itup. I’m sure I can——’ 

Now, without defending Ethel’s faults or mode of procedure, 
I must own I wish more of our Girls possessed Ethel’s in- 
tellectual boldness. Ihave no wish to discuss here the ‘ vexed 
question’ of the higher education of Women, or whether the 
same curriculum should or should not be available for boys 
and girls; I will state only my opinion that girls should learn 
Latin and Greek if they have the time and opportunity, and if 
there be no more pressing subjects to claim their attention. 
But I am not here dealing with Latin and Greek : those are 
subjects I must leave to the teacher. I am confining myself 
to English literature, and my quotation from Miss Yonge’s book 
is intended to show in what spirit I have suggested the course 
of study submitted to the reader. They are meant for girls 
who, with more method and order than Ethel, and with a more 
prudent disposition of their time, will emulate Ethel’s ardour, 
Ethel’s love of knowledge, Ethel’s industry, and Ethel’s cour- 
age. There ave such girls, as I know from my own experi- 
ence; there will be more such girls as wiser notions on the 
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subject of female education become general among English 
parents. 

As a writer has recently put it, our satirists are constantly 
inveighing against the emptiness of modern society, and cen- 
suring (not without justification) the indolence, the fastidious- 
ness, the foolish pastimes, the luxurious tendencies of the 
‘girl of the period.’ But, in truth, these shortcomings originate 
in that defective education which fails to provide a woman with 
serious interests in life, to give firmness and definiteness to her 
character, to supply her with wholesome intellectual occupa- 
tion, What is a girl to do if we shut her out from the most 
fertile provinces in the realm of knowledge? If we give our 
daughters a liberal and exact education, if we carefully develop 
their mental and moral faculties, if we give them the highest and 
broadest cultivation,-we shall have fewer idlers in our drawing- 
rooms, fewer ‘flirts’ in our ball-rooms, and fewer ‘fast girls’ 
on our promenades. The atmosphere of society will become 
permanently purer; our homes will become infinitely happier. 

Holding these views very strongly, I proceed to indicate a 
course of reading in Miscellaneous English Literature, which, I 
believe, many girls will be able to accomplish, while others may 
take up so much of it as their opportunities will allow. There 
are at all events some books included in it of which no edu- 
cated maiden would wish to confess a total ignorance. For 
instance, notwithstanding its occasional blots of coarseness and 
credulity, Foxe’s ‘ Book of Martyrs,’ or (to quote its proper title) 
‘Acts and Monuments of those Latter Perillous Days,’ is in its 
own way a masterpiece, and not to have read it would be a 
misfortune. Then one should certainly ‘dip’ into William 
Camden’s ‘ Britannica,’ though it is written on a scale unsuitable 
for those days of light and cursory reading. John Selden’s 
‘Table Talk’ is as wise as it is witty, and, as Coleridge says, 
there is ‘more weighty bullion sense’ in it than is to be found 
in the same number of pages of any uninspired writer. Of 
the high value of Lord Bacon’s ‘ Essays’ I need not speak. 
‘Who is there,’ exclaims Edmund Burke, ‘that upon hearing 
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the name of Lord Bacon does not instantly recognise everything 
of genius the most profound, everything of literature the most 
extensive, everything of discovery the most penetrating, every- 
thing of observation of human life the most distinguishing and 
refined ?? Young ladies, as a rule, do not incline towards 
angling, though I am not sure that there is any good reason 
why they should not cultivate the ungentle ‘gentle art,’ but 
they will not be the worse for reading Izaak Walton’s ‘ Com- 
plete Angler,’ with its warm love of nature, and its healthy 
‘whiffs’ of country air. There is a good deal in the ‘ Diary’ 
of Samuel Pepys that is unpleasant reading, but it is an im- 
portant picture of the manners and social life of the reign of 
Charles the Second. It should be supplemented by the,‘ Diary’ 
of John Evelyn. 

Wholesome in tone, and refined in style, the essays of 
Addison and Steele, comprised in ‘ The Spectator’ and ‘ The 
Tatler,’ will always retain their popularity. The delicate 
humour and elegant fancy of Addison are sui generis; no one 
but he could have created Sir Roger de Coverley, or Ned 
Softly, or Will Honeymoon. And never, as Macaulay remarks, 
not even by Dryden, not even by Temple, has the English 
language been written with such sweetness, grace, and facility. 
But this, he adds, was the smallest part of Addison’s praise. 
As a moral satirist he stands unrivalled. In wit, properly so 
called, Addison was not inferior to Cowley or Butler. We 
own that his humour is, in our opinion, of a more delicious 
flavour than the humour of either Swift or Voltaire. Far colder 
must be the praise awarded to Johnson’s ‘Rambler’ and 
Idler, in which excellent but not particularly novel maxims of 
morality are expressed in a rotund and somewhat cumbrous 
style. I would rather direct the reader’s attention to the 
charming essays of Oliver Goldsmith, with their clear and easy 
English, their humour, tenderness, and graceful delivery of 
thought. 

‘Edmund Burke,’ says Matthew Arnold, ‘is so great because, 
almost alone in England, he brings thought to bear upon 
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3—have shown that women can, if they will, make good 
g within the enchanted precincts of the region of scientific 
ry. And it may safely be asserted, that no system of 
ition, for girl or boy, is complete, which does not provide 
thorough ‘ grounding’ in one or more branches of science. 
example: a mathematical training is of the highest value 
yuipping the mind for the close and logical discussion of 
various subjects brought before it. The sharp definition 
ill leading terms and notions; the explicit statement of 
iciples; the onward march by successive deductions, each 
2 reposing on ground carefully secured ; no begging of either 
-mises or conclusions; no surreptitious admissions; no 
ifting of ground; no vacillation in the meaning of terms— 
is is what the student owes to, and acquires by, a training in 
athematics. Women-are often censured for their irregular 
d uncertain processes of thought; their supposed incapa- 
lility of following up a definite line of reasoning; their habit 
‘drawing unfounded inferences and making deductions from 
sumptions which have not been proved. These are exactly 
e faults that scientific study remedies and corrects. 
Of Science we may say, with Professor Bain, ‘that it is the 
ost perfect embodiment of Truth, and of the ways of getting 
Truth. More than anything else does it impress the mind 
ith the nature of Evidence, with the labour and precautions 
ocessary to prove a thing. It is the grand corrective of the 
xness of the natural man in receiving unaccredited facts and 
clusions. It exemplifies the devices for establishing a fact, 
- a law, under every variety of circumstances ; it saps the 
edit of everything that is affirmed without being properly 
tested. .. . It is through Science that we take the best 
asp of the method of unfolding a subject from the simple to 
e complex.’ In a word, it adjusts the balance of the faculties, 
.d prevents the imaginative from attaining an undue pre- 
nderance. 
Professor Bain makes a threefold division of the Sciences : 
2 Abstract or Demonstrative, namely, Mathematics ; the Za- 
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politics, and saturates politics with thought.’ The well-known 
lines will occur to every reader : 
* His genius was such, 

We scarcely can praise it or blame it too much 3 

Who, born for the universe, narrowed his mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind.’ 
It is because Burke expended his genius on party politics and 
the fugitive questions of the time, that none of his works 
possess a living interest, and I scarcely know which of them 
to recommend to my young readers. Perhaps they will form 
the best idea of this great man’s powers from his ‘ Reflections 
on the French Revolution.’ But I have omitted to refer to Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu’s ‘ Letters,’ Horace Walpole’s ‘Cor- 
respondence,’ and Cowper’s ‘ Letters:’ these occupy a place 
of their own in our literature, and seem to me, in their special 
line, unrivalled. The lover of nature will be delighted with 
the Rev. Gilbert White’s ‘Natural History of Selborne ;’ but 
he is surpassed by several of his recent imitators—by William 
Howitt, for instance, and Mr. Richard Jefferies, whose pictures 
of rural life are not less distinguished by their vividness of 
colouring than by their photographic fidelity. William Cobbett’s 
* Rural Rides’ is worthy of mention in this connection. 

But as I draw nearer to our own day, books worth reading, 
books that sus? be read, so increase upon me in number, that 
I cannot pause to describe them even by half a dozen words. 
I am forced to put them together in catalogue form : 


John Bunyan, ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress.’ (A good edition is 
the one with Southey’s Life of Bunyan.) ‘ 

Robert Southey, ‘The Doctor.’ 

William Hazlitt, ‘Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays,’ ‘ The 
Round Table,’ ‘The Plain Speaker,’ ‘ Lectures on the English 
Poets,’ ‘Lectures on the English Comic Writers.’ 

Lord Jeffrey, ‘ Essays from the Edinburgh Review.’ 

Mrs. Jameson, ‘Characteristics of Shakespeare’s Women.’ 

Lord Macaulay, ‘ Essays, Historical and Critical.’ 

Charles Lamb, ‘ Essays of Elia.’ ‘As an essayist,’ says John 
Forster, ‘Charles Lamb will be remembered, in years to come, 
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with Rabelais and Montaigne, with Sir Thomas Browne, with 
Steele, and with Addison. He has wisdom and wit of the 
highest order, exquisite humour, a genuine and cordial vein of 
pleasantry, and the most heart-touching pathos. In the largest 
acceptation of the word, he was a humourist. His fancy is dis- 
tinguished by singular delicacy and tenderness, and even his 
conceits will generally be found to be, as those of his favourite 
Fuller often are, steeped in human feeling and passion.’ 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ‘Table Talk,’ ‘ Aids to Reflection.’ 

James Russell Lowell, ‘My Study Windows,’ ‘Among my 
Books.’ 

R. Holt Hutton, ‘ Essays, Theological and Literary.’ 

W. M. Thackeray, ‘The Roundabout Papers,’ and ‘ English 
Humourists of the Eighteenth Century.’ 

Sir Arthur Helps, ‘ Friends in Council,’ ‘Companions of My 
Solitude,’ ‘Essays Written in the Intervals of Business.’ 

Str Henry Taylor, ‘The Statesman,’ ‘ Notes upon Life.’ 

James Anthony Froude, ‘Short Studies upon Great Subjects.’ 

fenry Hallam, ‘Introduction to the History of Literature.’ 

George Eliot, ‘Opinions of Theophrastus Such.’ 

Mrs. Craik, ‘A Woman’s Thoughts about Women.’ 

Mrs. Oliphant, ‘ Historical Characters of the Reign of 
George the Second.’ 

Professor Wilson, ‘Recreations of Christopher North,’ and 
‘ Noctes Ambrosiane.’ 

Thomas Carlyle, ‘Sartor Resartus,’ ‘Heroes and Hero 
Worship,’ ‘ Miscellaneous Essays,’ ‘Past and Present,’ etc. 

Walter Savage Landor, ‘Imaginary Conversations.’ Emerson 
speaks warmly of his ‘rich and ample page,’ in which ‘ we are 
always sure to find free and sustained thought, a clear and pre- 
cise understanding, an affluent and ready memory, an industrious 
observation, honour for every great and generous achievement, 
and a scourge for every oppressor.’ 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, ‘Essays,’ ‘Representative Men,’ 
English Traits,’ ‘ The Conduct of Life.’_ 


* His is, we may say, 
A Greek head on right Yankee shoulders, whose range 
Has Olympus for one pole, for t’ other th’ Exchange. 
’T is refreshing to old-fashioned people like me 
To meet such a primitive Pagan as he, 
In whose mind all creation is duly respected 
As parts of himself—just a little projected.’—7, R. Lowell, 
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Emerson’s Paganism, I may add, is of the mildest possible 
character, and, indeed, resolves itself into a vague transcenden- 
talism which cannot hurt anybody. 

John Ruskin, ‘The Seven Lamps of Architecture,’ ‘The 
Stones of Venice,’ ‘Modern Painters,’ ‘Ethics of the Dust,’ 
‘Fors Clavigera,’ etc. 

Walter Bagehot, ‘Literary Studies.’ 

Dr. John Brown, ‘Hore Subsecivee’—a book full of charm- 
ing sketches, which includes the famous ‘Rab and his 
Friends.’ 

Alexander Smith, ‘Dreamthorpe.’ 

Matthew Arnold, ‘Culture and Anarchy,’ ‘ Literature and 
Dogma,’ ‘ Mixed Essays,’ etc. 

Dr. Smiles, ‘Self Help,’ ‘ Character.’ 

W. H. Davenport Adams, ‘ Secret of Success,’ ‘ Plain Living 
and High Thinking,’ ‘ Woman’s Work and Worth,’ 

Herbert Spencer, ‘ Principles of Sociology.’ 

Isaac Taylor, ‘Home Education.’ 

Leslie Stephen, ‘Hours in a Library.’ 

W. E. Gladstone, ‘Gleanings of Past Years.’ 

A. Hayward, ‘Selected Essays.’ 

John Forster, ‘ Biographical Essays,’ 

A. H. Grant, ‘The Church Seasons Historically and Poeti- 
cally Illustrated. ’ The aim of this work is to trace the Origin 
and History of the Festivals and Fasts of the Ecclesiastical 
Year. 


ScIENTIFIC READING. 


All reference to scientific books must not be omitted, though 
I am aware that even to this day scientific studies are very 
generally tabooed to Girls. They are permitted to gain @ glim- 
mering of botanical knowledge ; but physiology seems to be 
thought ‘not proper.’ Astronomy is supposed to be summed 
up in the ‘Use of the Globes,’ Geology and Chemistry are 
voted as ‘ vulgar ;’ while as for Pneumatics, Hydraulics, Hydro- 
statics, Mechanics, Optics, and Acoustics, I suppose that Mrs. 
Grundy would shrug her shoulders at the idea of any young 
lady taking up either of them as a pursuit. Yet Mrs, Somer- 
ville, Caroline Herschel, and Madame Agassiz—to speak of no 
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others—have shown that women can, if they will, make good 
footing within the enchanted precincts of the region of scientific 
inquiry. And it may safely be asserted, that no system of 
education, for girl or boy, is complete, which does not provide 
for a thorough ‘ grounding’ in one or more branches of science. 
For example: a mathematical training is of the highest value 
in equipping the mind for the close and logical discussion of 
the various subjects brought before it. The sharp definition 
of all leading terms and notions; the explicit statement of 
principles; the onward march by successive deductions, each 
one reposing on ground carefully secured ; no begging of either 
premises or conclusions; no surreptitious admissions; no 
shifting of ground; no vacillation in the meaning of terms— 
this is what the student owes to, and acquires by, a training in 
mathematics. Women-are often censured for their irregular 
and uncertain processes of thought; their supposed incapa- 
bilility of following up a definite line of reasoning; their habit 
of drawing unfounded inferences and making deductions from 
assumptions which have not been proved. These are exactly 
the faults that scientific study remedies and corrects. 

Of Science we may say, with Professor Bain, ‘that it is the 
most perfect embodiment of Truth, and of the ways of getting 
at Truth. More than anything else does it impress the mind 
with the nature of Evidence, with the labour and precautions 
necessary to prove a thing. Itis the grand corrective of the 
laxness of the natural man in receiving unaccredited facts and 
conclusions. It exemplifies the devices for establishing a fact, 
or a law, under every variety of circumstances ; it saps the 
‘credit of everything that is affirmed without being properly 
attested. .. . It is through Science that we take the best 
grasp of the method of unfolding a subject from the simple to 
the complex.’ In a word, it adjusts the balance of the faculties, 
and prevents the imaginative from attaining an undue pre- 
ponderance. 

Professor Bain makes a threefold division of the Sciences : 
the Abstract or Demonstrative, namely, Mathematics; the Zx- 
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perimental, namely, Physics, Chemistry, and Physiology ; and 
the Science of Classification, commonly called Natural History. 
A threefold division is also preferred by Herbert Spencer: 
Abstract Sciences, Mathematics and Logic ; Adstract Concrete, 
Physics and Chemistry ; and Concrete, or Astronomy, Geology, 
Botany, Psychology, Biology, Sociology, etc. But we may 
adopt simply the twofold divisions into Zheoretical and Practical, 
the former including Mathematics, Zoology, Physiology, 
Chemistry, and the like, and the latter Navigation, Medicine, 
Mineralogy, Mining. The theoretical (or ¢rwe) sciences may 
be subdivided into—1. Adstract or Fundamental, or those 
which embrace a knowledge of certain actual forces or powers, 
namely, Biology (Vegetable and Animal Physiology), Chemistry, 
Mathematics, Physics, Psychology, and Sociology; and 2. 
Concrete or Applied, or those which apply the said forces or 
powers to regions of concrete phenomena, such as Astronomy, 
Botany, Geology, Geography, Meteorology, Mineralogy, and 
Zoology. 

Here is a wide field for our Girls to survey, too wide to be 
thoroughly and exhaustively explored by any single human 
intellect ; but it is not impossible to gain some general and 
comprehensive idea of its leading features, of its various depart- 
ments, while we devote our special consideration to that 
portion of it which most attracts our fancy. Scientific study, 
I may add, is best pursued under the direction of a master ; 
but an elementary knowledge may be attained, with a little 
perseverance, from the admirable Manuals which are now placed 
at the disposal of the student. I shall not attempt any 
enumeration of these—their number is legion, and it is dif 
ficult to distinguish between their merits. I shall confine 
myself to pointing out a few scientific books of standard 
reputation and authority. , 

Among these I shall give a foremost place to Mrs. Marcet’s 
‘ Conversations on Political Economy,’ as introductory to Juiz 
Stuart Mill’s Principles of Political Economy.’ 

I should also recommend Ars, Somerville’s ‘ Physical Gco- 
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graphy,’ in which the facts are grasped with precision, while 
the style, always clear and strong, rises often into eloquence. 

Archbishop Whatelys ‘Elements of Logic? and the same 
writer’s ‘ Elements of Rhetoric.’ 

Much is to be learned from Mr. Herbert Spencer’s ‘Educa- 
tion: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical.’ 

Dr. Corfield’s ‘Health’ is an excellent little manual, which 
may be supplemented by Dr. Parkes, ‘On Hygiene.’ 

Dr. Alleyne Nicholson's ‘ Manual of Zoology.’ 

Sir John Herschel’s ‘Outlines of Astronomy,’ with which may 
be taken the popular treatises by Mr. Richard Proctor, and 
Professor Nichols ‘Views of the Architecture of the Heavens,’ 
and ‘The Stellar Universe.’ Read also Mrs. Lockyer’s trans- 
lation of Guillemin’s ‘The Sun.’ 

Professor Tyndall, ‘Glaciers of the Alps,’ and ‘The Forms 
of Water.’ 

Rev. Charles Kingsley, ‘Glaucus ; or, Wonders of the Shore.’ 

Professor Huxley, ‘Elementary Biology.’ 

Sir Charles Lyell, ‘Principles of Zoology; Dr. Gideon 
Mantell’s ‘Wonders of Geology,’ and ‘ Medals of Creation,’ 

Dr. James Prichard, ‘ Natural History of Mankind.’ 

Charles Darwin, ‘On the Origin of Species.’ 

Mr. St. George Mivari, ‘ Lessons from Nature.’ 

Principal Shairp, ‘ Religion and Culture.’ 


But here our prolonged survey of English Literature must 
end. The reader will understand that I do not suppose 
she will be able to follow it up in all its entirety. I must 
repeat, with all due emphasis, that what I have aimed at 
is simply to put before her the principal works of our 
best writers; to enumerate those books with which, sooner 
or later, a refined and educated English gentlewoman should 
endeavour to form a more or less intimate acquaintance. The 
extent to which she will pursue her studies, the branches which 
she will most carefully investigate, the subjects which must 
command her sympathies and to which her faculties are best 
adapted—these are matters for the consideration of the reader, 
assisted by the advice of her parents or teachers, or of some 
competent authority and guide. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE GIRL IN THE COUNTRY.—PASTIME FOR LEISURE HOURS 
THROUGHOUT THE YEAR, 


‘Come forth into the light of things, 
Let Nature be your teacher. 
She has a world of ready wealth, 
Our minds and hearts to bless— 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health, 
Truth breathed by cheerfulness,’ 
WorDSWORTH. 


Beauties of Rural Life—Contrast of Life in Cities—Mackay’s Lines— 
Ruskin quoted—Keen bodily Sensibility indicative of the higher Sensi- 
bility of the Mind—Ruskin quoted again—Summer always associated 
with the Country—Enjoyment to be found in every Season—Spenser’s 
Lines on JANUARY—Pastimes for the Winter—Walking—Skating—To 
be practised with Modesty—Sliding—Sleighing—Snow-balling—The 
Scotch game ‘Curling’—Indoor Pastimes—Charades—Concerts—Par- 
lour Amusements. —FEBRUARY—Especial Beauty of Nature—Miss Mit- 
ford quoted—Flowers of the Month—The Crocus—The Snowdrop— 
The Primrose—Lines to a Primrose—Advice about the Crocus.— 
Marcu—Signs of Spring—Habits of Rooks—The Daffodil—Jean 
Ingelow’s Verses—Shakespeare quoted—Ovid quoted — Wordsworth’s 
Lines—Herrick’s Ode to Daffodils—Violets—The Daisy, one of 
Shakespeare’s Flowers—The Sleep of Flowers—Allusions to the 
Violet-—Extract from ‘A Year in a Lancashire Garden’—Birds of 
Spring—Jean Ingclow’s Lines—William Howitt quoted—Aprit—The 
Prime of Spring—Spenser’s Lines—William Morris's Lines—Beauty of 
awakening Life—Wordsworth’s Address to the Cuckoo—The Wild 
Hyacinth —Birds’-nesting — Egg-collecting— William Howitt’s Experi- 
ences—The Nightingale the Bird of May—Thomson’s Lines—Extract 
from ‘The Bird-World’—The ‘Maying-time’—Washington Irving’s 
Delight on seeing a May-pole—The Decline of May-Day Customs—May, 
the Month of Flowers—Botanising—Specimen-hunting.—J uUNE—Lines 
on Summer—Expeditions and Rambles—Croquet—Lawn-tennis—‘ The 
Time of Roses ’—Varieties of Roses—Herrick’s Lines—Hay-making.— 
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Jury, the Month of Picnics—The Visit to the Sea-side—Bathing— 
Boating—Fishing—Shell-collecting—‘ The Last Rose of Summer.’— 
AuGust—The Harvest Month—A Harvest Home—Such a Scene now 
almost Obsolete—Causes—A Substitute in the Harvest Thanksgiving.— 
SEPTEMBER TO DECEMBER—Autumn—George Macdonald’s Verses— 
Keats’ Verses—Pleasures of Autumn—Nutting—Blackberrying—Fruit- 
gathering — Hop-picking — Wasp-nesting — Acorn-gathering—Lines by 
Charles Lamb—Winter—Shakespeare’s Picture of Winter—Keats’ ‘St. 
Agnes’ Eve’ —Winter Companions—The Poets — Historians— Great 
Writers—Shakespeare Clubs—Walter Scott Clubs—Musical Societies 
—Choral Classes—Chess—Draughts— Parlour Billiards—Cards—Dumb 
Crambo—Charade-acting—Suggestions for Charades—Variety to be 
found in the Old Dramatists—In Modern Plays—Historical Scenes, 


RAT is fitting that a chapter on the sights and sounds 
of rural life, and the enjoyments which the 
country offers to our educated mind, should open 

i = with a song of praise; and therefore I transcribe 
a portion of the jubilant verses which Charles Mackay chanted 
long ago in ‘Summer Shades.’ Their music has often recurred 
to my memory when, on a warm June or July day, I have with- 
drawn from dusty road or open field and rested for awhile 
beneath the natural canopy of over-arching boughs; listening, 
almost unconsciously, to the murmur of the brook and the hum 
of insect life and the low soft whisper of the winds, which have 
glided, as it were, into my thoughts, and in some way or other 
interpenetrated and controlled them. With what pleasure I 
have watched the light glancing through the open intervals in the 
foliage, touching the under surface of the leaves with a golden 
finger, and tracing broad lines of splendour upon the green- 
sward all around! And as I have looked out on the 









. bright face of the landscape, on the ripening cornfields, with 


their tall crops swaying to and fro in the wind—on the green 
uplands dotted with browsing kine—on the fertile valleys wrapt 
in a warm luminous air, I have felt something of that higher 
sense of joy which Wordsworth so often describes as the result 
of aclose and sympathetic communion with Nature. No doubt 
Nature has its stern, sad aspects; but, on a summer day, in 
leafy England, it seems instinct with happy life. That some- 
times and in some places it may demand the utterance of lofty 
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organ-music, such as Coleridge’s ‘Hymn to Mont Blanc,’ or an 
expression of suffering and sorrow such as occurs in Shelley’s 
passionate verse, I am ready to admit ; but while the golden 
noon laughs around us, while skies are blue and leaves are 
green, while birds fill the echoes with merry music, and the 
earth smiles openly like a bright glad face, we will have an 
eager and a mirthful strain, and Charles Mackay shall be its 
singer : 
* Under the trees 

Let me lie at ease, 

To muse or slumber, wake or dream, 

Lull’d by the ripple of the stream ; 
’ By the buzzing of bees like a trumpet tune ; 

By the whisper of leaves to the wind of noon, 

That scarcely stirs the upper boughs, 

Or wafts a breath to feverish brows ; 

By the chirk that sounds amid the grass, 

Like tempered steel on greaves of brass, 

As the mail-clad grasshoppers chirp and pass, 

Lull’d by these murmurs, many in one, 
_ A refugee from the sultry sun, 

Beneath the trees I love to lie, ~ 

Heedless how the time goes by— 

Heedless, thoughtless, happy ever, 

On the greensward by the river... 

On the streamlet’s mossy brink 

The thrush and linnet bathe and drink ; 

There the tender violets grow, 

And the water-lilies float and blow ; 

And the humble daisy-blossoms spread 

Their snow-white petals tipped with red 3 

Into its breast the oak-tree drops 

The abortive acorn-cups; . 

And the beeches scatter their loosen’d leaves. « » 

A little, but a lovely brook, 

It flows through many a quiet nook ; 

A vein of life, a bounty given, 

Refreshing Earth, reflecting Heaven.’ 


I have often wondered how people—unless compelled by 
dire necessity, pressure of business, want cf means, or urgent 
duty—could live in the midst of those brick wildernesses, which 
we call ‘towns’ and ‘cities,’ in the merry summer time. I 
-have wondered that, at the coming of that happy season, a 
general exodus has not taken place ; men, women, and children 
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hastening to inhale the fragrance of hawthorn hedges and the 
breath of the sweet meadows, to saunter in the shadows of the 
green lanes, or to roam by the side of the sounding sea. The 
close atmosphere and monotonous ugliness of our streets and 
squares, our lanes and alleys, are never to me inviting; but 
when I know that in the country the air is soft and fresh, the 
sky filled with summer glow, and the leaves flushed with 
verdurous life, they become intolerably oppressive, and I am 
off and away to ‘fresh woods and pastures new.’ Many of us, 
to whom no such deliverance is possible, do what we can to 
get around us a ‘rus in urbe; and it is almost pathetic to see, 
’ in some parts of London for instance, the efforts made in this 
direction : the flower-boxes or rows of pots in every window, 
the creepers carefully trained up the ungenial brick or stone 
walls, the flowering shrubs stationed in the balcony, the 
geraniums and fuchsias arranged in stands within the living- 
rooms. In certain respects, London is not ill off even in the 
summer ; for it has its parks and gardens, in which the grass is 
not altogether without greenness, nor are the trees wholly with- 
out leafiness ; but, after all, they are but poor substitutes for 
the fields and lanes and copses, the leafy hollows, the bright 
brooks, the green hedgerows, the varied and varying scenes of 
the country. There is a theatrical, an artificial look about 
them, which jars upon one’s feelings ; the sward is too often 
thick with dust, the branches are too often darkened with 
smoke and soot. We can accept them but as substitutes ; and, 
perhaps, their chief merit is that they keep alive in our hearts 
a love of nature, and remind us of the pleasures which the 
country itself offers in such profusion to cultivated minds. 

I say ‘cultivated minds,’ because, after all, it is only by 
cultivated minds that the Beautiful in Nature can be truly appre- 
ciated. I do not deny that most persons are sensible of the 
majesty of the mountains and the glory of the sea, but their feel- 
ing is one of ignorant wonder, of unconscious admiration. The 
vivid colours, the lights and shades, the vastness, the strength, 
—these they feel—they know not why—but the deeper mean- 
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ings and loftier charms of the landscape are a sealed secret to 
them. We must be educated in the knowledge of Nature fully 
to understand and adequately to sympathise with her. We 
must be accustomed from our early years to study her infinite 
graces, and to detect what she has of sweetness and calm, of 
grandeur and tranquillity, of picturesqueness and force, in 
her various forms and aspects. Love without knowledge is 
worth little; being unreasoning it is generally fugitive. Only 
when we &now Nature thoroughly can we honestly love her, 
and love her with a passion and a’ devotion which years 
intensify instead of diminishing. In training our Girls we 
should endeavour, therefore, to inspire them with an intelligent 
love of Nature; and our Girls themselves, when they come to 
complete their education by their own intellectual effort, should 
open their hearts to its influences. Ruskin remarks that 
‘though the absence of the love of Nature is not an assured 
condemnation, its presence is an invariable sign of goodness of 
heart and justness of moral perception, though by no means of 
. moral practice; that in proportion to the degree in which it is 
_ felt, will Zrobably be the degree in which all nobleness and 
beauty of character will also be felt ; that where it is originally 
absent from any mind, that mind is in many other respects 
hard, worldly, and degraded ; that where, having been origi- 
nally present, it is repressed by art or education, that repres- 
sion appears to have been detrimental to the person suffering 
it ; and that wherever the feeling exists, it acts for good on the , 
character to which it belongs, though, as it very often belongs 
to characters weak in other respects, it may carelessly be 
mistaken for a source of evil in them.’ I accept with implicit 
‘faith the great art-critic’s dictum. I honestly believe that 
‘wherever the love of Nature exists, it acts for good on the 
character—on mind, and heart, and soul; and I would have 
the cultivation of this feeling made a prominent part of our 
educational course. How far this cultivation is necessary and 
may be profitable, I again call Ruskin to witness :— 
The degree of ignorance of external nature in which men 
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may remain depends, partly on the number and character of the 
subjects with which their minds may be otherwise occupied, and 
partly on a natural want of sensibility to the power of beauty of 
form, and the other attributes of external objects. (But educa- 
tion, rightly directed, will go far, I believe, to supply this 
deficiency.) While in those whose sensations are naturally 
acute and vivid, the call of external nature is so strong that it 
must be obeyed, and is ever heard louder as the approach to 
her is nearer; in those whose sensations are naturally blunt, 
the call is overpowered at once by other thoughts, and their 
faculties of perception, weak originally, die of disuse. To this 
class belongs the selfish egotist of whom Wordsworth speaks : 


* A primrose on the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.’ 


But where we find a bodily sensibility to colour and form, we 
find also that higher sensibility which we revere as one of the 
chief attributes of all noble minds, and as the chief spring of 
real poetry. ‘I believe,’ says Ruskin, ‘this kind of sensibility 
may be entirely resolved into the acuteness of bodily sense, of 
which I have been speaking, associated with love—love I mean 
in its infinite and holy functions, as it embraces divine and 
human and brutal intelligences, and hallows the physical per- 
ception of external objects by association, gratitude, veneration, 
and other pure feelings of our moral nature. And although 
the discovery of truth is in itself altogether intellectual, and 
dependent merely on our powers of physical perception and 
abstract intellect, wholly independent of our moral nature, yet 
these instruments (perception and judgment) are so sharpened 
and brightened, and so far more swiftly and effectively used, 
when they have the energy and passion of our moral nature to 
bring them into action—perception is so quickened by love, 
and judgment so tempered by sensation, that, practically, a 
man of deadened moral sensation is always dull in his percep- 
tion of truth; and thousands of the highest and most divine 
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truths of nature are wholly concealed from him, however 
constant and indefatigable may be his intellectual search.’ 

Summer-time is by many persons identified with the country ; 
they seem unable to separate one from the other, or to believe 
that ‘all round the year’ the country has its interest and charm 
for the educated lover of nature. But our Girls, I think, will 
have no great difficulty in discovering resources of interest and 
amusement in every season, nay, in every month. Let us begin 
with January, which Spenser, in his picturesque enumeration 
of the Months, presents to us as— 


* Old January, wrappéd well 
In many weeds to keep the cold away ; 
Yet did he quake and quiver like to quell, 
~ And blow his nails to warm them if he may 3 
For they were numbed with holding all the day 
A hatchet keen, with which he felléd wood, 
And from the trees did lop the needless spray.’ 


He brings with him no joyous train of birds; for only the red- 
breasted robin now pipes his hopeful song, as from the bare 
hawthorn spray near your window he watches for the morning 
dole of crumbs. Nor brings he with him any liberal gift of 
flowers ; for neither the primrose nor the crocus dares as yet to 
unfold its delicate bloom. Bitter winds follow in his track, 
and the skies are too often heavy with dull dense clouds, and 
the frozen earth rings loud beneath the tread of the plough- 
man’s horse. The redwing and the fieldfare wander to and 
fro in anxious quest of their scanty food. White lie the meads 
and uplands in their thick fall of snow, which sparkles in the 
moonlight as if encrusted with a myriad silvery crystals, and 
in the sun shines with an almost dazzling splendour, except 
where the shadows fall upon it of numerous bands of rooks 
and starlings, intent on their daily labour of gathering provender. 
The trees in their garniture of hoar-frost look as if they 
belonged to some far-off land of faéry, and as for the hedge- 
rows, you are fain to believe that a magic spell has covered 
them with newly-woven embroidery of silver thread. All 
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nature seems conscious of the cold: the birds scarcely leave 
the welcome shelter of their nests; the hungry sheep bleat 
pitifully among the frozen turnips ; the cattle crowd about the 
pasture-gates, anxious to regain their warm and comfortable 
stalls; the snails sleep torpidly within their shells; the mole 
burrows deep down into the earth beyond the reach of the 
frost. 

But this is just the time for a healthy young girl to be ‘out 
and about.’ A brisk walk early in the morning will quicken the 
motion of her spirits, and diffuse a feeling of healthful joy 
through her frame. Then, later in the day, when her house- 
hold duties are at an end, she can join her brothers or friends, 
hasten to the nearest pond, and, if the ice be fit to bear, in- 
dulge in the exhilarating pastime of skating. Only let her 
avoid, in this amusement as in all amusements, boister- 
ousness, or tomping. Though she mixes with boys, a pure 
young English yirl must never be dJoyish. She must practise 
the grace of self-control ; be modest and gentle in word and 
speech. Few characters are more despicable than a hoyden, 
who loses the charms of a young woman, without acquiring the 
characteristic energy and strength of a young man. There is 
no harm in sliding or in sleighing or in skating; these are 
amusements as accessible to the one sex as the other; but 
girls must cultivate in them a moderation and a reserve which 
we do not expect in boys. And this is the difficulty that 
parents feel in allowing their daughters to associate with the 
boy-friends of their brothers ; they fear that the companion- 
ship—which is not without its advantages—may induce their 
girls to assume the loud rough ways supposed to be distinctive 
of ‘ young gentlemen.’ Much must always depend on the girls 
themselves ; generally, I think, their intelligence, their instinc- 
tive modesty, will teach them where to ‘ draw the line.’ On the 
skating-pond, certainly, that line must be drawn ; and our girls 
must be careful to go through their movements with proper 
delicacy and refinement. 

Is snow-balling a game for Girls? Undoubtedly. But they 
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must remember not to knead their glittering missiles into too 
solid a consistency, nor to mix up with them any gravel or 
pebbles. And they must play at it among themselves, or with 
their brothers, and hold aloof from any snow-bickering in which 
strangers take a part. 

Snow-balling, sleighing, sliding, skating—these are the four 
S’s, and I think anybody can get comfortably through the 
winter with their assistance. In Scotland, young ladies occa- 
sionally join in the game of Curling; a game which, in its 
general arrangements, bears a certain resemblance to that of 
Bowls. It is played with flat stones of flint, rounded, and 
shaped like Gloucester cheeses. There are two companies of 
players opposed to one another, and each man is provided with 
a broom to sweep clean the frosty course, and a pair of 
handled stones ; while stout iron crampets are attached to his 
feet to prevent them from slipping disastrously. In playing, 
the object is to place as many stones as possible near a goal, 
or fixed point, at the end of the course, called a “ee. And if a 
player fail to send his stone skimming along the smooth icy 
surface at a sufficient velocity, his partner hastily sweeps in front 
of it, so that it may not be retarded by any gathering snow. 
Meanwhile, the s4zf, or captain of each side, stands at the ‘ee, 
broom in hand, and directs his men what to do or not to do, 
how to insinuate his stone through the cluster of stones accu- 
mulated round the éee, or to drive it full tilt among them with 
the view of distributing them more to the advantage of his 
side. 

Such are the day-amusements of our country Girls in January. 
Their evening occupations are occasionally very similar to 
those of Girls in town, except that they are thrown more on 
their own resources. A visit to the theatre, for instance, is 
a rare occurrence ; but, instead, ‘parties’ of the good old 
hospitable style are numerous—and battledore and shuttle- 
cock are called into frequent requisition. Or, perhaps, the 
rural neighbourhood boasts of some well-educated gentleman 
who is a good reader, and expert at charades and dramatic 
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representations, and a little company is formed, which, in the 
largest room in the place, entertains an enthusiastic audience 
with some carefully got-up charades or the performance of a 
comedy or operetta. Or half-a-dozen young people meet in 
succession at each other’s houses, to read some fine poem, or 
good drama, or standard work of fiction. In a previous chap- 
ter, I have alluded to certain of the principal occupations of our 
Girls, These are of great use in winter evenings; and as soon 
as the evening meal is over, as soon as thé servants have swept 
up the fireplace, drawn close the curtains, and quitted the 

room, the drawing-board is brought out, or the embroidery- 
’ frame, or some of the Girls work at their feather-screens, or 
paint on velvet, while others congregate at the piano, and with 
the assistance of a male voice or two, practise those beauti- 
ful glees and madrigals which are the glory of English 
music. 

FEBRUARY comes, but Winter has not left us; and the 
streams and ponds are still frozen over, the earth still lies cold 
and stiff in its white snow-shroud, and the woods still glitter 
with the delicate fairy-work of the Frost King. At this time 
the trees are specially beautiful. Imagine (as Miss Mitford 
says) the effect of an oak avenue, every trunk and branch of 
which are encrusted with the bright congelation of hoar-frost, 
white and pure as snow, delicate and defined as carved ivory. 
‘How beautiful it is, how uniform, how various, how filling, 
how satiating to the eye and to the mind—above all, how 
melancholy! There is a thrilling awfulness, an intense feeling 
of simple power in that naked and colourless beauty, which 
falls on the earth like the thoughts of death—death pure, and 
glorious, and smiling—but still death. Sculpture,’ adds Miss 
Mitford, ‘has always the same effect on my imagination, and 
painting never. Colour is life.’ Again: ‘ How lovely these 
banks are now—the tall weeds and the gorse fixed and stiffened 
in the hoar-frost, which fringes round the bright prickly holly, 
the pendent foliage of the bramble, and the deep orange leaves 
of the pollard oaks! Oh, this is rime in its loveliest form? 
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A wood or grove thus delicately embellished becomes a bit of 
fairyland. 

The awakening of the earth now forces itself more and more 
upon our notice. There are signs of life and movement every- 
where. Towards the end of the month the sway of the Frost- 
King is perceptibly ‘weakened, and there are days when we feel 
in the air the as yet far-off breath of the coming spring. The 
ploughman begins his useful labour, and a pleasant smell of fresh 
sweet soil ascends from the straight parallel furrows he so deftly 
traces. The silver-white catkins of the willow make a fine 
show upon its leafless branches, and the elder buds with green- 
ness, and the hazel droops its graceful tassels. The chatter of 
the jackdaws is heard in the pastures; and the rooks, congre- 
gated among the old elm-trees, are busy with their rude nests. 
Occasionally, a sound of goldfinches and yellow-hammers comes 
upon the ear; but the weather is uncertain, and a bleak ice- 
cold day will drive the venturous birds back into their coverts. 
Among the heralds of a good time coming, one of the foremost 
is the ‘little brown squirrel,’ which, rousing from his winter sleep, 
may now be seen among the boughs, scampering to and fro, or 
busily cleaning his fur, or feeding on his store of hoarded 
nuts. 

In the garden, the crocuses and snowdrops are making their 
appearance ; and ah, with what delight we watch them, as one by 
one they thrust their coloured heads above the clods! Nor 
are the primroses much behind them; and against the deep 
green of the turfen bank the‘delicate tints of their yellow heart- 
shaped petals are thrown up in vivid contrast. I think that on the 
whole these are the favourite wild flowers of the English peasant. 
He loves the daisy and the violet, but gives his best affections 
to the primrose, and delights to speak of events as taking place 
‘at primrose-time.’ Such associations cling to it—such tender 
memories of childhood and happy youth! Then, too, it is 
everywhere familiar: you find it in the apple orchard, under 
the tall hedgerow, down in the ferny hollow, by the side of the 
village-pond, clustering at the roots of the old trees in the chace 
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or patk, blooming among the graves of the loved and de- 
parted : 
£ Bow in the aisle, thou little flower ; 
Bow in the greeny aisle 
Of God’s all-holy pile, 
Thou little trembling flower ! 
Arrayed in loveliness and shaped in love. 
Sweet worshipper on Nature’s floor, 
Cast thy rich incense and thy gaze above ; 
See, from Heaven comes the dewy Spring once more.’ 


The Christmas rose, or black hellebore, is now in bloom; and 
the leaves are budding upon the common coltsfoot, just as it 
begins to ‘shed’ its flowers. Clumps of purple hepaticas are 
also included in the floral growth of February. At the foot of 
the beech-trees a few aconites lift up their little yellow heads 
out of their ‘deeply cut Elizabethan ruffs of green.’ 

A word or two about the crocus. Do not plant it in long 
lines, like the rank and file of martial array, but in masses, so 
that you may secure all the effect of its glowing beauty. 
This, says Dr. Forbes Watson, is one of the many plants 
spoiled by too much muddling. If the gardener too frequently 
separate the offsets, the individual blooms may possibly be 
finer, but the lover of flowers will miss the characteristic 
charms of the plant, those which it displays (like a modest 
maiden) when left to itself The reason is this: the bloom, 
when first opening, is of a deeper orange than afterwards, and 
this depth of hue is apparently increased when the blossoms 
are small from crowded growth. In these tiny clusters, there- 
fore, a cluster of twelve or twenty bulbs—the flowers are of 
various sizes, and the colour consequently gains in varieties and 
depth, and ‘vividness of colour is the most important point in 
the expression of the yellow crocus.’ 

The crocus figures largely in ancient poetry. Thus, Homer, 
when he would spread a carpet for the gods, weaves it of lotus 
and hyacinth and crocus ; and Virgil sends his bees to gather 
honey from ‘blue-grey hyacinth and glowing crocus.’ Why do 
our modern singers deny it a place in their song? 
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With the month of Marcu the signs of Spring increase ; 
and our Girls, in their daily walks, have enough to do in 
marking their rapidly gathering number. In some parts of 
northern England, the tradition exists that the rooks begin to 
build on the first Sunday in March; but in Sussex and Kent 
and Hampshire I have seen them at work, as already hinted, in 
February. ‘There are many secrets about the rooks,’ says 
Bright, ‘which I can never solve. Why do they build in the 
Elm rather than the Beech? My best trees,’ he adds, ‘are 
Beeches, but there are only two nests in them, whereas in a. 
single Elm there are no less than ten. Why, again, do the old 
birds prevent the young ones from building in some particular 
tree? Sometimes, no doubt, there may be an unhappy associa- 
tion of the past, as in a garden, not very far from mine, where 
some nests were once destroyed in a clump of trees, and never 
since has nest been built there. Sometimes, I think, because 
the rooks like to reserve certain trees as storehouses, from 
whence to gather their sticks.’ 

There can be no question as to the sagacity of these birds. 
It is interesting to watch them sallying forth on their daily 
excursions, with one veteran grey-headed senior (if the expres- 
sion may be used) acting as their commander-in-chief, while 
others are told off as his aides-de-camp, and may be seen 
hovering on the flank or bringing up the rear of the black- 
winged array. In the order in which they depart, so do they 
return, They display a remarkable shrewdness in the avoidance 
of danger ; at a wonderful distance, they can tell if you are armed 
or not, and experience or tradition having made them acquainted 
with the fatal effects of firearms, a man with a gun has small 
chance of getting within range. They evidently preserve the 
most absolute order in their communities : when any member 
has offended, they call.a court of justice, try the criminal with 
set formalities, and if they bring him in guilty, immediately 
carry out a sentence of chastisement or expulsion. 

Tennyson, in a recent sonnet, speaking of March, describes 
it as ‘the roaring moon of daffodil and crocus.’ Of the crocus 
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I have already spoken. The daffodil now begins to lift its 

pliant stalk, with its crown of bright yellow petals, on every 

side of us; and our Girls are happy in weaving them into 

crowns and garlands, or in collecting them in liberal posies for 

window decoration. I have a great affection for this old 

favourite flower, which, for generation after generation, has _ 
bloomed in our crofts and pastures, and been the companion 

and playmate of our children: 


‘The daffy-down-dilly did grow by a well ; 
But who were its parents no one could tell ;’ 


—the daffy-down-dilly which has an old prescriptive right to 
a place in cottage-gardens, side by side with the rose, and the 
rosemary, and the wall-flower ; which, as Howitt says, springs 
up at the foot of box-edges and in neglected arbours and 
alleys, giving a pensive smile even to desolation itself, and 
refusing to quit the ground even when the hands that planted 
it have crumbled into churchyard dust, and the dwellings 
around which it flourished with its fellows have fallen into ruin, 
and been swept away. 

The daffodil, like the violet and the daisy, occupies a post of 
honour in English poetry. Jean Ingelow, in her ‘ Persephone,’ 
represents the daffodil as the flower which tempted Persephone 
to wander from her companions as they played in the fields of 
Enna, and thus threw the ill-fated maiden into the hands of 
Dis or Pluto: | 


‘ The Daffodils were fair to see, 
They nodded lightly on the lea, 
Persephone, Persephone ! 
Lo, one she marked of rarer growth 
Than Orchis or Anemone : 
For it the maiden left them both, 
And parted from her company. 
Drawn nigh she deemed it fairer still, 
And stooped to gather by the rill 
The Daffodil, the Daffodil.’ 


No doubt, in making the daffodil the flower of Persephone, or 
Proserpina, Jean Ingelow was thinking of Shakespeare’s 
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Perdita, who among ‘the flowers o’ the spring’ she would fain 
bestow upon Florizel, includes— 


‘The flowers that frighted thou [Proserpina] lett’st fal] 
From Dis’s waggon.. .’ 


[a line, by the way, apparently borrowed from Ovid’s graceful 
couplet: 


£ Ut summa vestem laxavit ab ora, 
Collecti flores tunicis cecidere remissis . . .”] 


daffodils— 


* That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty.’ 


Wordsworth also has given us a vivid picture of a 


‘ Host of yellow daffodils 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze.’ 


But the poet whose name is specially associated with this 
charming flower is Robert Herrick, the poet of ‘ the Hesperides.’ 
Our Girls should commit to memory the following beautiful 
lyric, which will live as long as daffodils continue to bloom 
and fade: 


‘Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon $ 
As yet the early-rising sun 
{as not attained his noon ; 
Stay, stay, 
Until the hasting day 
Has run 
But to the even-song ; 
And having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along ! 


. 


‘We have short time to stay as you 3 
We have as short a spring ; : 
As quick a growth to meet decay, 
As you or anything : 
We die, 
As your hours do; and dry 
Away 
Like to the summer’s rain, 
Or as the pearls of morning dew, 
Ne’er to be found again.’ 
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March, along with its daffodils, brings those beautiful violets 
which, according to Shakespeare, are ‘sweeter than the lids of 
Juno’s eyes.’ Their nestling-places are readily known by the 
sweet fragrance with which they load the air. They are 
generally found on sunny banks and in warm sheltered hedge- 
rows, frequently mixing with the primroses, so that the sward 
is chequered with fine tints of purple and green and yellow. 
They were evidently very dear to Shakespeare, who must con- 
stantly have met with them in his spring-time rambles among 
the lanes of Warwickshire. I have counted fourteen references 
to them in his plays. Thus, in Zwel/th Night, he compares 
the sound of melodious music to ‘the sweet south, that breathes 
upon a bank of violets, stealing and giving odour.’ Angelo’s 
evil influence, in Aleasure for Measure, farnishes the suggestion 
of a striking simile. He is made to say: 


‘The tempter, or the tempted, who sins most ? 
Not she; nor doth she tempt: but it is I, 
That, lying by the violet in the sun, 

Do as the carrion does, not as the flower, 
Corrupt with virtuous season.’ 


The Fairy King, in 4 Afidsummer Night's Dream, represents 
it as one of the flowers among which his queen, Titania, takes 
her rest : 
*I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where ox-lips and the nodding violet grows, 
Quite over-canopied with lush woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses and with eglantine : 


There sleeps Titania sometime of the night, 
Lulled in these flowers with dances and delight.’ 


In the spring-song in Love's Labour's Lost it figures con- 
spicuously : 
‘When daisies pink and violets blue, 


(By the way, its colour is rather purple or ‘ wine-coloured’ than 
blue.) 


And lady-smocks all silver-white, 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with delight.’ 


15 
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They come, however, much earlier than those other spring- 
flowers, all of which, let it be noted, abound in the fields and 
pastures round about Shakespeare’s birthplace. In the Winter's 
Tale they are spoken of as ‘dim,’ 


‘ But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath.’ 


We read in King John, that ‘to throw a perfume on the violet,’ 
which is in isc so exquisitely sweet, is ‘wasteful and ridi- 
culous excess.’ There is a beautiful allusion in King Richard II, 
put into the mouth of the Duchess of York : 


‘Who are the violets now 
That show the green lap of the new-come spring ?” 


In Henry V. we are told that ‘the king is but a man... the 
violet smells to him as it does to me’—a reference which 
strikingly illustrates Shakespeare’s partiality for this flower. It 
is one of those gathered by the ladies of the Queen in Cym- 
beline for the potion she would brew—‘the violets, cowslips, 
and the primroses ;? and Cymbeline’s ‘ princely boys’ are said 
to be— 


‘As gentle 
As zephyrs, blowing below the violet, 
Not wagging his sweet head.’ 


In Pericles, Marina shows her mother’s grave with ‘the purple 
violets and marigolds.’ Laertes likens Hamlet’s young affec. 
tion for Ophelia to 


‘A violet in the youth of primy nature.’ 
Laertes, again, mourning the dead Ophelia, prays that 


‘ From her fair and unpolluted flesh 
_ May violets spring ! 


And finally, Ophelia, in her madness, says : ‘ There’s fennel for 
you, and columbines ; there’s rue for you; and here’s some for 
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me... there’s a daisy: I would give you some violets, but 
they withered all when my father died.’* 

The daisy is also one of Shakespeare’s flowers; but we are 
accustomed, perhaps, to associate it rather with Burns and 
‘Wordsworth, both of whom have celebrated it in their sweetest 
and strongest song. It has borne its popular name for centuries, 
and as the ‘ day’s eye,’ or eye of day, blooms in our earliest 
English verse. Chaucer was as fond of it as Shakespeare was 
of the violet ; and he tells us that he rose early in the morning 
to see it open its petals, and went out again in the evening to 
see it shut them, while he often lay on the green turf to watch 
at his ease the process of unfolding. He was the first to dis- 
cover the sleep of plants, and records that he fared forth into 
the fields— 


‘To see this flower, how it will go to rest, 
For fear of night, so hath it the darkness.’ 


A curiously ubiquitous flower, an inhabitant of the garden as 
of the meadow, of the wood as of the vale, an old writer says of 
it: ‘’Tis such a wanderer, it must have been one of the first 
flowers that strayed and grew outside the Garden of Eden.’ 

All hail to daisy, and violet, and primrose! but the genial 
influence of the approaching Spring, which, like coming events, 
casts its shadow before, has emboldened many another and 
scarcely less famous flower to put forth its crest of blue, or red, 
or purple. In the green moist meadows glow cardamine and 
coltsfoot ; the shady places, the remote hedgerows are alive, as 
it were, with the star of Bethlehem ; the celandine and king- | 


* ‘There is a charmingly fantastic conceit in one of Herrick’s poems, 
“To Primroses filled with Morning Dew.” He thinks they may be weep- 
ing because ‘‘ ye have not seen as yet the violet.” My primroses, at least, 
have not this excuse, for we have violets in abundance, and they scent all 
the air as we pass through the garden door. Even in winter a faint fragrance 
lingers among their leaves—a shadowy memory of a pes which haunts 
them even when no single flower can be found. Bacon says that ‘the 
flower which, above all others, yields the sweetest smell in the air is the 
violet ; specially the double-white violet which comes twice a year; about 
the middle of April and about Bartholomew-tide.”’—H. A. BRIGHT, 
A Year ina Lancashire Garden, pp. 31, 32. 
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cups gaily expose their golden bosses to thesun. The germander 
speedwell seems to have caught something of the brilliant blue 
of a summer sky, and the ivy-leaved veronica peeps at us with 
modest gaze. It is early yet for the graceful wood-anemones, 
but as the month melts into April we may begin to look for 
them in wooded avenues and leafy nooks, where the breeze 
now turns their reddish-purple sheen outside to the light, and 
now, tossing them back, shows us the rich lilac tint of the 
inside petals. 

Listen, girls, to the music that in these first days of Spring 
goes up to heaven like a chorus of exultant gratitude! The 
goldfinch and the linnet contribute to it their sweet melodious 
notes, under which, like a subdued fugue, we have the soft and 
ceaseless cooing of the ringdoves. The ‘ golden bill,’ as country 
people call the blackbird, pipes aloud in every brake, raising 
his cheeriest song at earliest morn, and again as earth sinks 
into the arms of Twilight. Jean Ingelow associates them with 
April in the following beautiful stanzas, but they begin to build 
their nests and sing their songs in March: 


‘In our hearts fair hope lay smiling, 
Sweet as air, and all beguiling ; 
And there hung a mist of blue-bells on the slope and down the dell; 


‘And we talked of joy and splendour 
That the years unborn would render, 
And the blackbirds helped us with the story, for they knew it well. 


‘Piping, fluting, bees are humming, 
April’s here, and summer’s coming ; 
Don’t forget us when you walk, a man with men, in pride and joy ; 


‘Think on us in alleys shady, 
When you step a graceful lady ; 
For no fairer day have we to hope for, little girl and boy.’ 


The blackcap, one of the earliest of our minstrels, surpasses 
the blackbird in the variety and deliciousness of his song, which, 
indeed, may hold its own against that of any of the ‘ feathered 
choir.’ He has ‘one silvery shake’ which is simply unsur- 
passed, which even the nightingale cannot rival; for while it 
sinks and melts into a wonderful pianissimo, so that we hold 
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our breath lest we should lose a single note, yet it is as clear 
and distinct as the utterance of a silver bell. It-is interesting 
to see how this bird delights in its singing; it pours forth its 
song with such vigour and so much enjoyment that its little 
body seems to thrill in every feather. 

Girls who keep their eyes open—as girls should do—will find 
an endless store of amusement as they take their walks abroad. 
They may pause to watch the gambols of the early-yeaned 
lambs; or peep through the leafy covert at the nest the black- 
birds are building for their young; or mark the flutter of the 
little wryneck ; or contemplate the manceuvres of the wood- 
ants as they march forth in quest of food. 

Ah, the sweet Spring! the merry Spring ! the golden Spring ! 
how much it means to us in the days of our girlhood, when all 
our energies and faculties are in their fulness, when our hearts 
bound with joyous feelings, and our minds quicken with bright 
anticipations! Ze we can look forward with hope and con- 
fidence in our souls; we have suffered no rebuffs from the 
world; we have had few, if any, bitter experiences of life ; love 
and friendship watch over us and around us, and we know 
nothing of falsehood or treachery, of the suffering and sorrow 
of being deceived! Life seems to us without a cloud on its 
sky, or a thorn in its path; our young ambitions are bold, but 
they are also sanguine, and they cannot believe that anything 
will arise to prevent their realisation. Never again will music 
be so sweet, never again will flowers be so bright, as in the 
blessed Spring-times of our young trustful years! The shadow 
of no gloomy past lies upon them, and the future seems so far 
off that we take no account of it in our calculations. Sing on, 
ye Birds ! laugh out, ye Flowers! As ye are now, so shall ye be 
next year; your song shall be as fresh, as fresh your perfume. 
. . . But alas, as the years go by, each successive Spring adds 
a stone to the cairn of dead memories, and we learn to look 
upon the Future with anxiety and alarm. 

*I wish I could describe,’ says William Howitt, ‘the happy 
and delicious feelings of that time. How light I felt in heart 
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and limb ; how all the world seemed made to rejoice in. As 
I lay and thought for a few moments, what were the images 
that came pouring into my bosom like the sunshine itself? 
Thoughts of a beautiful world all about me; of a hundred 
green and delicious places; of bright skies; and running 
sparkling waters... . — 

‘Oh, at that age one does not feel the heaviness of the 
earth of which we are made. Our bodies seem only spirit and 
life: they are ready to leap; to fly; to see all, do all, enjoy 
all that the glad world has to present before them ; and weari- 
ness and sleep only come together, and come then with a 
sweetness to which our very pleasures in after years have no 
pretence. 

‘When we awake, spring from our bed, and throw open our 
casement, it is as if we threw open at the same time the gate 
of Eden. . . What a golden glow in the sunshine; what an 
ecstasy in the song of the birds! Oh, how sweet, how pure 
the air is, and what a gathering there is in it of freshest, 
sweetest odours! All around the dewdrops glitter, like sparks 
of silver fire, on the grass and leaves; the luminous mists 
floating up from the distant meadows seem to come from some 
fairyland far away; the brook sings a merry tune down in the 
hollow among the moss and ferns; the sunshine gradually 
spreads over the fresh-ploughed uplands, the pastures, and the 
swelling hills ; and all the sounds and sights of Nature blend 
in one gorgeous phantasmagoria of beauty. 

‘Then, every day brings to us a new wonder ; every night we 
retire to bed, dreaming over some fresh happiness to be 
enjoyed upon the morrow. 

“Oh, those were the times. After-years may be successful 
and even glorious ; we may conquer difficulties, and dispense 
good, and achieve genuine honours ; we may grasp power, and 
dwell in the very lap of riches; but there never will come 
flowers like those then gathered; pleasures so sweet and ex- 
quisite as then enjoyed: never such sunshine, never such dews, 
never such beauty in air and earth, in thicket and wood and 
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water—never anything so like to heaven—till heaven itself is 
reached,’ 


In vain each year mature shall bring 
With it the songs and flowers of Spring. ... 
Where there’s no youth, there is xo Spring ! 


And now Apri is upon us; April, the very heyday and 
prime of Spring; the month of smiles and tears, of sunshine 
and sweet showers, through which the sunshine seems to glint, 
like a ripple of laughter on a child’s tearful face. In Spenser’s 
procession of the Months he makes a brave figure. ‘ Next,’ he 
says— 

* Next came fresh April, full of lustihed, 

- And wanton as a kid whose horn new buds 3 
Upon a bull he rode, the same which led 
Europa floating through the Argolic floods : 
His horns were gilded all with golden studs, 
And garnishéd with garlands, goodly sight, 
Of all the fairest flowers and freshest buds 


Which the earth brings forth; and wet he seem’d in plight 
With waves through which he waded for his love’s delight.’ 


This last is a beautiful line; and the whole stanza is instinct 
with that joyous and unreffective love of Nature which is 
characteristic of the Elizabethan poets. They looked upon 
the landscape and saw that it was fair; upon the sunshine and 
the flowers, and the green trees, and pronounced them all good. 
They listened to the music of the birds, and opened up their 
hearts to its mirthfulness. Their enjoyment of it was profound, 
and was seldom chequered by any bitter memory or sad anti- 
cipation. Like children they lived in the present, and gave no 
thought to the past or to the future. Spring came, and as the 
veins of earth flushed with new life, so did the blood in their 
own veins shoot with fresh excitement. Summer followed, and 
they rejoiced in its radiance ; Autumn, and they accepted its 
burden of harvest-growth with happy hearts, seldom permitting 
themselves to dwell upon its signs of decay. So too, in the 
Winter; they were exhilarated by its clear bracing air, andthey felt 
akcen pleasure in its glittering snows and the fantastic devices of 
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the Frost-king; of the death and desolation which theyconcealed, 
no sentiment troubled or overshadowed them. But our later 
poets are nothing, if not melancholy. The Spring, with all its 
promise, cannot dispel their gloom of spirit. In the glorious 
noondays of Summer they are perturbed by the conscious- 
ness of change. In the pomp of Autumn they see only too 
clearly the rapid progress of decay. From this point of view 
it is of interest to contrast with Spenser’s joyous personification 
of lusty April, the pathetic touches with which a contemporary 
singer, William Morris, loads his picture. Thus: 


*O fair mid-Spring, besung so oft and oft, 

How can I praise thy loveliness enow ? 

Thy sun that burns not, and thy breezes soft 

That o’er the blossoms of the orchard blow, 

The thousand buds that ’neath the young leaves grow, 
The hopes and chances of the growing year, 

Winter forgotten long, and Summer near. 


© When Summer brings the lily and the rose, 
She brings us fear: her very death she brings 
Still in her anxious heart, the forge of woes ; 
And, dull with fear, no more the mavis sings. 
But thou! thou diest not, but thy fresh life clings 
About the fainting Autumn’s sweet decay, 
When in the earth the hopeful seed they lay. 


‘Ah! life of all the year, why yet do I 

Amid thy sunny blossoms fragrant drift, 

Still long for that which never draweth nigh, 
Striving my pleasure from my pain to sift, 

Some weight from off my fluttering mirth to lift s 
Now, when far bells are ringing, ‘* Come again, 
Come back, past years! why will ye passin vain?”’ 


But it is in no such mood of sorrowful meditation that our 
Girls will wander forth into the April-smiling fields and the 
green lanes where ‘mid-Spring’ is lavishing its gifts. They 
will take Nature as it is, with no backward or forward glance. 
And now, indeed, every day brings some fresh source of 
interest and gratification. Not a few of the trees begin to put 
on their lovely ‘ robe of green.’ The ash, though the blackened 
seed still depends from its branches, assumes its delicate 
verdure ; and the oak more slowly arrays its vigorous old age 
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with its red buds and bright metallic-looking leaves. The 
emerald leaves of the beech glitter brightly in the sunlight; the 
silver birch hangs out its golden flowers and graceful foliage ; 
while towards the end of the month, conspicuous stand the 
laburnums, with their bright yellow clusters, like ‘ dropping 
wells of fire.” Observe, too, the fresh, delicate greenness of 
the lime—‘ beautiful exceedingly ’—and the noble verdure of 
the stately elm. Those who have eyes to see, let them see! 
Yes; but have you eyes fo see? Fyes of intelligence and sym- 
pathy? Many there are who have ears and hear not—who 
have eyes and see not. Do you belong to this blind and stolid 
race? Can it be said of any one of you, dear girls, that you 
would go from Dan to Beersheba and find all barren? Now is 
the time to test and cultivate your powers of observation, when 
the life of Nature is daily receiving a new development ; when 
every hedgerow, every blade of grass, every shrub and flower, 
will repay examination ; when the commonest green lane will 
present a thousand curious and attractive objects to the watch- 
ful eye. Let nothing escape your notice. Do you hear the 
twitter of the swallow, as it busily builds its nest under the 
projecting eave of yonder barn? Watch it in early morning, 
and you will see it flattening and smoothing the clay of which its 
tiny house is built with its throat and the under part of its neck. 
In the gorse-bushes, which cover the sunny bank opposite, the 
linnet is preparing its habitation; and the tree-pipit, or titlark, 
is engaged in the same work among the branches of the 
churchyard elm. Listen for a moment, and endeavour to 
discriminate the sweet chorus of minstrelsy that rises on the 
air; the redstart’s vivacious strain, the sweet cadences of the 
gentle white-throat, the rich full melody of the mavis, the soft 
low song of the goldfinch, the oft-repeated notes of the yellow- 
hammer, the clear strong piping of the blackbird, and distinct 
from all, the exultant, varied, and apparently inexhaustible 
music of the lark, which, poised on steady wing, hovers high 
above us in the clear blue air, as if it were some messenger— 
as, indeed, it is—between earth and heaven ! 
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Nor, in the occasional pauses and hushes of this sweet 
concert, will you fail to hear the ‘minor third’ of the cuckoo, 
sounding sadly from its distant' resting-place on the border of 
the wood. ‘Cuck-oo! Cuck-oo? How well we know that 
simple plaintive cry, which enters into our earliest associations, 
becomes a part of our memory, and in our old age can at any 
time recall those pictures of the past, so pleasant and yet so 
sorrowful to look upon! ‘The greybeard hears it, as he totters 
across the fields, and straightway his youth rises up before him, 
with all its loves and hates, all its joys and sorrows, all its un- 
fulfilled promises, all its crushed and buried hopes. He re- 
members the blithe days when he tracked the herald of spring 
from tree to tree, and it seemed to him a voice rather than a 
bird, with so’much skill did it contrive to elude his. scrutiny. 
He remembers those who then accompanied him—whose eyes 
rested on the same scenes as his, but now gaze upon the mys- 
terious wonders of the invisible world—whose ears caught the 
same sound as his, but are now closed for ever in the Silent 
Land. And it is then, in these darkening days of the fast- 
gliding life, that we best understand and sympathise with the 
feeling which underlies Wordsworth’s address to the Cuckoo : 

*O blithe new comer ! I ave heard, 
I hear thee and rejoice : 


O Cuckoo! shall I call thee Bird, 
Or but a wandering Voice ? 
‘While I am lying on the grass, 
Thy twofold shout I hear ; 
From hill to hill it seems to pass, 
At once far off and near. 


‘Though babbling only to the vale 
Of sunshine and of flowers, 

Thou bringest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours. 

‘Thrice welcome, darling of the Spring ! 
Even yet thou art to me 

No Bird, but an invisible Thing, 
A Voice, a Mystery. 

‘The same when in my school-boy days 
I listened to ; that cry 

Which made me look a thousand ways 
In bush, and tree, and sky, 
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*To seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green ; 
And thou wert still a hope, a love ; 
Still longed for, never seen ! 


* And I can listen to thee yet ; 
Can lie upon the plain 
And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again. 


*O blessed bird ! the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 
An unsubstantial, fairy place, 
That is fit home for thee !’ 


‘An unsubstantial fairy place’ the earth may well appear 
to the happy English girls who see it dressed in the fresh 
beauty of an April morning. For consider the glories of the 
orchard ! with the pink and white blossoms of the apple burst- 
ing on every bough, and the pear-tree decked in its snow- 
white bloom, and the plum all covered with its wealth of flower, 
and the peaches burning hotly against the wall, and the cherry- 
tree looking as if it had gathered up the daisies from far and 
near for the decoration of its branches. In the garden, the 
lilac is now arrayed in its young green leaves, and the reproach 
of bareness no longer applies to the rose-bushes ; and the 
syringa’s buds are almost hidden by its mass of pale-green 
foliage ; and a flush of greenness sweeps along the hedges. 
Our old friends now lift their familiar faces to greet us; the 
polyanthus and the rathe primrose, the many-tinted ane- 
mones, the deep-red wall-flowers which load the air with 
fragrance, the pretty pervenche or periwinkle, the dog-tooth 
violet, and the white and yellow alyssum. Add to these a host 
of favourites, still to be seen in quiet, out-of-the-way country 
gardens, where the mania for bedding-out plants has never 
extended: Jerusalem cowslips, the narcissus (which seems to 
pine for its own sweet loveliness), blue anemones, jonquils, blue 
cynoglossum, pink saxifrage, crown-imperials, and blooming 
fumitory. All over lea and pasture are scattered the pretty 
cowslips; and in dell and dingle wood anemones and blue 
hyacinths swarm like a child’s dreams. The pale-green flowers 
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of the woodspurge droop from its purple stems, contrasting 
with the bright gold disks of the small celandine. 

Labour is now to the fore in field and meadow. The bird- 
boy’s clapper rings incessant defiance to the rooks; and men and 
women and children are ploughing, or harrowing, or rolling, or 
collecting stones; while others clean the drilled wheat, and others, 
with light harrows, break up the crusted surface of the soil. 

The bluebell, or wild hyacinth, now tempts our Girls to sally 
forth in quest of a posy. Observe that it is wholly unlike the 
blue harebell of summer, for its close-set bells cover nearly the 
whole of its stem, while the harebell produces but a single 
flower. The folded bells are deeper in tint than those that 
have opened ; and the dark upright leaves shine with a pecu- 
liarly beautiful green. Nestling in the same shady nooks and 
corners is to be found the far-famed lily of the valley, holding 
towards English flowers much the same relation as the robin 
holds towards English birds. With how perfect a grace do its 
tiny white cups of ivory rise, tier above tier, to the very top of 
the pliant green stalk, where the two broad leaves which protect 
it seem placed for its support! 

Birds’-nesting is often pursued with great vigour in this April 
month, and I have seen many girls eagerly join their brothers in 
the sport. Girls, indeed, are great collectors of eggs and nests; 
and boys, I think, are frequently induced to undertake their pre- 
datory forays at the suggestion of their sisters. The reader will 
ask, perhaps, if I approve of Birds’-nesting? Well, not alto- 
gether; but I am inclined to tolerate it if humanely conducted. 
There is not much harm in taking the nest; the cruelty is in 
taking the young birds, which it is almost impossible to rear, 
so that to remove them from their parents’ care is to doom 
them to death. No boy, or girl—scarcely any man—knows 
how to feed and cherish young birds as their own parents feed 
and cherish them. So various and so peculiar is the food of 
birds, that the most experienced bird-fancier or ornithologist 
cannot procure it, or knows exactly how to proportion, ad- 
minister, or modify it, according as the peculiar condition or 
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growth of the young bird may require. To take the young is, 
therefore, cruel to the young bird, while it is not less cruel to the 
old, in whom the instinct of parental affection is very strongly 
developed. So let every girl or boy, when tempted to commit 
an act of unpardonable depredation, remember their ignorance 
of what young birds need, of the vast difference between the 
attention they can give, and the wise and loving and vigilant 
care of the parents. The constant fervent care and labour of 
two birds is required to feed and cherish a brood of callow 
fledglings until they can be trusted to support themselves. To 
and fro (says Howitt) they fly from morning till night—they 
wander over hill and dale—by an unerring intelligence winging 
their way to the spot where they can obtain the peculiar food 
they need. If you would learn something of the difference be- 
tween any attention you can render, and those which the young 
birds receive from their parents, watch a pair of martins under 
your own father’s eaves. Not a minute passes without the male or 
female carrying food to them ; and this process is kept up from 
two to three o’clock on a summer morning until after sunset-— 

say, sixteen hours, Again: as to eggs, never take out of any 

nest the whole number of eggs. If there be but one egg, leave 

it. If there be three or five, take only one or two. And do 

not be guilty of wholesale ravages. Be content with a specimen 

of each kind of nest and egg; one nest and egg of each species 
of bird; and set your face against the barbarity of recklessly 
indiscriminate Birds’-nesting. 

You may read something about Birds’-nesting in the veracious 
pages of ‘Tom Brown;’ but the book is too well known for any 
quotation from it to be necessary. I will take a less familiar 
passage, in which William Howitt records his boyish experi- 
ences : 

‘When I was a lad,’ he says, ‘every Saturday afternoon in 
Spring, Harry Gillett, one of my schoolfellows, and I used to 
run down to the Fall, and Richard Redfern used to take his 
gun and march off with usa Birds’-nesting. His gun was a mere 
excuse—he seemed to be in pursuit of hawks, magpies, oy other 
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birds that destroy game or their eggs, but he really was Birds’- 
nesting. So away we went down by the winding brook, peep- 
ing into its bushes, and under its projecting banks—in the one 
we found that beautiful curiosity, the nest of the featherpoke, 
round as a ball, spangled all over with silver lichens, and full 
of feathers and eggs; under the other, we found throstles’ and 
blackbirds’ nests. We went up along bushy lanes into the 
woods, and round some large ponds, Loscor Dams, and the Egriff 
Dams, in the midst of the woods. All these places were 
beautiful places, and abounding with hawks, wood-pigeons, 
woodpeckers, crows, jackdaws, bullfinches, and many other 
curious birds. Sometimes we were going along the sides of 
banks overgrown with bushes and green plants, and with a large 
stick, beating the bushes as we went ; and ever and anon flew 
out some bird, and in we plunged, and there was a blackbird 
or a throstle, or a yellow-hammer, or a willow-wren’s nest. 
‘Then we were floundering along the dim and deep woods, 
looking up into the tall trees, sometimes spying out a wood- 
pigeon’s nest, which is a mere layer of sticks, so thin that you 
might see the two white eggs through it from the ground. Off 
would go the great bird with a dashing rushing sound, and up 
one of us would go, and putting the two eggs into his mouth 
to prevent them from being broken in descending, down he came 
again. Anon we would come to some crow or hawk’s nest, 
perched on the tallest bough of one of the very tallest trees ; 
and on knocking hard on the stem of the tree, if the old bird 
was on the nest off she would go, and up one of us went, be 
the tree high as it would. Then again we were peering round 
the sedgy banks of the great ponds for water-hens’ nests, which 
are built of flags and water-grasses, amongst the reeds or rushes, 
in some difficult place to come at for water or mud; but if the 
little spaniel sent the bird off, we always contrived some means 
of getting to it, either by wading, or laying a rail, or a pole, or 
something along to it. The nest is large enough to fill a wheel- 
barrow often, and the eggs are large and covered with greenish- 
red spots. They, and hawks’ and carrion-crows’ and corn-crakes’ 
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eggs make a grand show in our nests.. Many a hunt we had 
for these corncrakes’ nests in the grassy fields ; and many a hunt 
on the heath and in the fallow fields for those of the peewits, 
The dog used wonderfully to assist us in finding the peewits ; 
for their eggs, which are large and dark brown, are so much 
the colour of the ground that it is not easy to see them... . 

‘T have only one more injunction to give,’ adds Howitt, ‘and ' 
that is, to respect the ancient privileges of the redbreast and 
the wren. It is their immemorial immunity never to have their 
nests taken. They claim a sort of familiarity with man; they 
build near him as under his protection. The robin holds a 
rank of high respect, as the friend and sexton of the Children 
in the Wood. He always hangs dead leaves out in front of his 
nest as his coat-of-arms, derived from that meritorious deed. It 
is a very ancient adage : 


s* “Robinets and Jenny Wrens 
Are God Almighty’s cocks and hens.” 


‘One thing let every boy remember respecting the wren. 
You may put your hand into the nests of other birds, and even 
take away some of their eggs, and they do not seem aware of 
it; but only put a single finger into the mouth of the wren’s 
nest, and she will desert it for ever.’ 

The bird of May.is, I think, the Nightingale, which, as the 
days lengthen, fills the hush of twilight with the rapture of her 
song. Never was there such a contrast between the singer and 
her strain! Who could believe that this little shy brown bird 
was the minstrel famed, beyond all other feathered minstrels, 
for the richness and copiousness and variety of her music? 
What glorious cadences—what liquid utterances—what flute- 
like modulations—what a precipitate rush and hurry of sweet 
notes! As the song peals through the evening calm, one is 
tempted to believe it a voice from heaven! Is it ‘most 
musical, most melancholy,’ as some assert, or is it full of life 
and love and joyance? For my part, I am content to believe 
that it is either the one or the other according to the tempera- 
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ment of the man who listens to it. As in all high music, there 
is in it such an intensity, such a depth of feeling, such a 
boundless sympathy, that we read into it our own meaning, and 
it becomes sad or lively, just as we are. I have listened to it 
under conditions which have given to it a power to move one 
to tears; I have listened to it under conditions which have 
given it a sound of joy, almost of exultation. One thing seems 
to me certain: that the singer delights in her own song, is con- 
scious of its beauty, and pours it forth with a sentiment of 
pride. 

Now in the sunlit air the birds disport themselves ffeely. 
Our summer visitants, or almost all of them, have arrived, and 
the groves echo with a constant chorus. It is interesting to 
consider how they spend their day—how they occupy them- 
selves from sunrise to sunset ; for their activity and vigour of 
movement forbids the idea that they are for any length of time 
at rest. The longest day appears hardly sufficient for them; 
the shortest night is all too long. With the first flush of morning 
they raise their song of welcome; for in their intensity of 
vigour they refuse to waste half their existence upon sleep and 
dreams; they are fain to live all the space that is allotted to 
them. . 

Well, this would seem to be the order of a bird’s daily life. 
He awakes when the horizon reddens at the first touch of dawn, 
when as yet Night hovers upon the threshold of Day. Thomson 
is not less accurate than poetical when he sings: 

‘The dripping rock, the mountain’s misty top, 
Swell on the sight, and brighten with the dawn. 
Blue, through the dusk, the smoking currents shine 3 
And from the bladed field the fearful hare 
Limps, awkward ; while along the forest-glade 
The wild deer trip, and often turning, gaze 
At early passenger. Music awakes 
The native voice of undissembled joy ; 
And thick around the woodland hymns arise.” 

The voice of the cuckoo has been heard at midnight ; and it 
is known that not more than an hour later he resumes his 
song, to pass the entire day without repose. If you brush the 
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dew off the meadow, or pass into the woodland, at early dawn, 
before the summer sun has fully ‘ gilded the mountain-top,’ you 
will hear the music of the birds on every side, which will not 
be hushed until after the setting of the’sun. Some few hours 
in the night, some few minutes in the day, are all that the birds 
consecrate to sleep. It is true that our domestic poultry return 
to roost before sunset, but they do not sleep immediately ; and 
the shrill clarion of Chanticleer, ringing aloud before the night- 
shadows have been gathered up, makes known to us the fact 
that three hours’ slumber suffice to recruit their energies. It 
is the same with the other birds. Joanna Baillie, in one of her 
graceful lyrics, sings: 


‘Up, quit thy bower! late wears the hour, 
Long have the rooks cawed round the tower,’ 


and before the sun is above the horizon, the birds have begun 
their daily labours. The birds of prey, however, and more par- 
ticularly the vulture, are not such ‘ early risers.’ 

After his matin music is over, the bird issues forth in quest 
of food. Most species feed twice a day—that is, in the morn- 
ing and the evening—though there are exceptions to this rule 
among the birds which depend upon felicitqus opportunities for 
ameal. The raptorial birds are satisfied with a single repast ; 
and as those which feed upon carrion, and do not capture their 
own prey, cannot find at will the wherewithal to satisfy their appe- 
tite, they are frequently constrained to endure long periods of 
hunger. The South American Indians assert that the condor 
can fast for fifty days ; but that this is an exaggeration no one 
can doubt. 

The bird usually consumes every day the food he has fallen 
in with, but a few species lay up a stock of provisions. 

The meal at an end, the bird proceeds to quench his thirst 
and perform his ablutions—or, when water is wanting, to cleanse 
himself with sand, or dust, or even snow. Then he indulges 
in a brief repose, and allows a few minutes for digestion, prunes 
bis plumage, and once more takes to the wing. In the evening, 
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he returns to his accustomed perch, where he is rejoined by 
other individuals of his species. This is the time when Nature’s 
songsters put forth all their powers, and seek to surpass one 
another in the variety and fulness of their strains.* 

Towards the end of May, the hedges begin to bloom with the 
pink and white blossoms of the fragrant hawthorn; and then - 
our Girls are out and about every morning, gathering ‘ bowpots,’ 
with which to decorate their chambers. In old times, nearly 
the whole population of England seems to have gone a-Maying ; 
men, women, and children issued forth from smoky towns and 
far-off villages, all intent on the same object, the collection of 
armfuls of the scented ‘May.’ Then they marched back to 
their homes, loaded with blossoms and sweet odours, and 
turned ‘each street into a park, made green and trimmed with 
trees,’ and each porch, each door, was converted into ‘an ark’ 
or ‘tabernacle,’ ‘made up of white-thorn, neatly interwove.’ 
With simple festivity, they crowned the prettiest girl of the 
neighbourhood ‘Queen of the May,’ a ré/e, or ceremony, which 
Tennyson has made immortal; and reared in some open space 
a fixed May-pole, as high as the mast of a goodly vessel, which 
they garlanded with wreaths of flowers, and around which they 
danced in merry rings until fairly spent with fatigue. Even 
the King and Queen on May-day morning mingled familiarly 
with their subjects. Thus, in the time of bluff King Hal, the 
Lord Mayor and civic dignitaries of London fared forth into 
the pleasant heights of Kent to ‘gather the May,’ and on 
Shooter’s Hill were met by Henry and his Queen, Catherine 
of Arragon, who had come from their palace of aor in 
royal pomp. 

Washington Irving, the American essayist, has put on record 
the delight with which he first saw a May-pole. It was on the 
banks of the Dee, he tells us, close by the quaint old bridge 
that stretches across the ancient Deva from the quaint old city 
of Chester. Thus the May-pole raised upon the margin of that 
poetic stream transported him back into the picturesque Past. 

* ‘The Bird-World,’ pp. 56, 57. 
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His fancy adorned it with wreaths of flowers, and peopled the 
green banks with all the dancing revelry of May-day. He 
adds: ‘I value every custom that tends to infuse poetical 
feeling into the common people, and to sweeten and soften the 
rudeness of rustic manners, without destroying their simplicity. 
Indeed, it is to the decline of this happy simplicity that the 
decline of this custom may be traced; and the rural dance on 
the green, and the homely May-day pageant, have gradually 
disappeared, in proportion as the peasantry have become 
expensive and artificial in their pleasures, and too knowing for 
simple enjoyment.’ No doubt many customs have been pre- 
served which could have been better spared; but in the 
changed circumstances of the time, the different social con- 
ditions, and the altered state of feeling between classes, it 
would be as unwise as it would be hopeless to attempt a 
revival of the May-pole and the village dance. Happily, how- 
ever, the sweet May is left to us, and our Girls can still go 
a-Maying, as Girls went a-Maying in the days of Shakespeare 
and Spenser and good Queen Bess. 

May is the month of flowers. You find them everywhere: 
along the hedgerow, in dell and dingle, on the grassy bank, in 
field and wood, by the side of the stream, wherever there is a 
handful of soil to nourish their gentle roots. The primroses 
are still with us, and light up many a shady nook with their 
sweet beauty. In the wayside ditches smile the golden blossoms 
of the kingcups, and the pink and white flowers of the carda- 
mines. ‘The meadows seem almost to laugh aloud with the 
thousands of cowslips sprinkled over them. From the wall- 
flower in the cottage-garden comes a breath of sweetness which 
rivals that of the hawthorn hedges. The bluebells cover the 
sward of the woods with a delicate azure carpet; and in the 
fields a warm glow among the grass points to the flowering of 
the red poppy. With what a glory of blossom the horse-chest- 
nut is arraying itself! As for the gardens in which our Girls 
pursue that daily labour which is the truest happiness, they 
boast of a prodigality of flowers which almost defies enumera- 
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tion : China-roses, yellow broom, laburnums, westerias, delicate 
sweet lilacs, columbines, blushing peonies, phloxes, and nemo- 
hilas. 

zs No wonder that the butterflies are abroad, when Nature has 
spread for them so abundant a banquet! Observe their sharp 
turns and zigzag darts which baffle their feathered pursuers, 
and give them the appearance of moving flashes of colour, 
reflected from prismatic angles. How beautiful they are, with 
those exquisitely-woven, exquisitely-tinted wings of theirs, which 
are not among the least wonderful things in God’s wonderful 
world! I think I have read in some fairy tale of a cloak or 
mantle of butterflies’ wings ; well, it would be meet adornment 
for Queen Titania! An old poet, Spenser, calls the butterfly 
‘Lord of all the works of Nature,’ who reigns over earth and 
air, and feeds on the honeydew of flowers, taking ‘whatever 
thing doth please the eye.’ Certain it is that he goes apparelled 
in bravery which any king might envy. Head, and wings, and 
even the under part of their bodies, glow with beautiful colours, 
rose and violet and vermilion, emerald, sapphire, and purple ; 
so that they may fairly be regarded as own brothers—and 
sisters—of those other delicate fairy creatures, the humming- 
birds of the far American woods, or the birds of Paradise of the 
Eastern isles. How thankful should we be to the Divine love 
which has enriched earth with so much beauty, and made it so 
fair and pleasant a home for gentle natures and refined minds ! 

Those who have eyes to see, let them see. Our Girls may 
now, when weary of going a-Maying, resume their collection of 
wild flowers, which, of course, they dry properly and preserve 
in neat little albums, and label with their popular as well as 
scientific names, adding particulars of their ‘natural order’ 
and species, of the date and the place where and when gathered. 
This practical Botany is one of the pleasantest amusements of 
the flower-seasons of the year; and full of interest our Girls 
will find it to trace the relations between plants of the same 
order, which to the uninstructed eye seem to present points of 
interest rather than similarity. I have already mentioned 
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several of the fairest blossoms with which May comes loaded. 
But she brings us also the golden buttercup—a member of the 
large ranunculus genus, with the five sepals to its calyx and 
five petals—covering the meadows with a blaze of yellow. Also, 
the Irish shamrock, or wood-sorrel, with bright green, heart- 
shaped, trefoil leaves, which always close up when rain is near. 
The small white bloom of the sweet woodruff is now percep- 
tible ; it smells like new hay, and many persons prefer its 
scent to that of lavender. The leaves must be bruised or 
rubbed to make them give out their full odour. This tiny 
plant is found in the woods, where it grows at the foot of the 
great old oaks. The lesser stitchwort is also now in bloom, but 
it is very rare; as for the greater stitchwort, its large flowers 
are common and abundant enough, like those of the ‘ragged 
robin,’ or ‘cuckoo-plant,’ which, with the campions, adorns 
almost every hedgerow. This posy of wild flowers would be in- 
complete without specimens of the crane’s-bill, or wild geranium, 
of which there are many varieties; some streaked with deep 
purple, some rose-coloured, some tinted with a soft pink. 

Now, in the warm May evenings, you hear the deep coo 
of wood-pigeons and turtle-doves in the leafy woods; the 
cuckoo’s voice maintains its continuous and monotonous minor 
among the distant trees; as twilight darkens into night, the 
fern-owl raises his whirring note; rich and copious and varied 
is the nightingale’s melody as it throbs on the hushed air ; and 
all Nature, with its thousand voices, seems to offer up a song of 
thanksgiving to the Almighty Creator—a vesper-hymn such as 
no minster or cathedral can hope to rival. 

And so while its echoes still linger on our enraptured ears, 
we turn to greet the smiling face and outstretched hand of 
bounteous Jung. This, the first of our summer-months, it is 
fit we should welcome, as conquerors of old were welcomed, 
with a joyous burst of song : 

© Winter is cold-hearted 3 
Spring is yea and nay ; 


Autumn is a weather-cock, 
blown every way. 
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Summer days for me, 
When every leaf is on its tree. 


© When Robin’s not a beggar, 
And Jenny Wren’s a bride, | 
And larks hang, singing, singing, singing, 
‘Over the wheat-fields wide, 
And anchored lilies ride, 
And the pendulum spider 
Swings from side to side, 
And blue-black beetles transact business, 
And gnats fly in a host, 
And furry caterpillars hasten 
That no time be lost, 
And moths grow fast and thrive, 
And ladybirds arrive. 


‘Before green apples blush, 
: Before green nuts are brown, 
Why, one day in the country 
Is worth a month in town— 
Is worth a day and a year 
Of the dusty, musty, lag-last fashion 
That days drone everywhere,’ 


But the days do not drone with our Girls, and especially in 
the month of June, For now, in favourable seasons, the air 
is warm and bland, and the sun’s genial heat increases with the 
lengthening hours ; and our Girls start forth, soon after break- 
fast, equipped for a long ramble, some with little wallets of 
simple food, some with sketch-books and palettes, some with 
baskets for gathering flowers and ferns, and away they go, with 
snatches of song and laughter—across the warm green 
meadows, and along the leafy lanes—jumping over rustic stiles, 
or fording shallow brooks—until they reach the appointed 
rendezvous. Then, off go hat and jacket, and the viands are 
spread out upon the smooth greensward, and, with such an 
appetite as kings cannot boast, they fall to; running off occa- 
sionally to the nearest spring or stream to slake their thirst 
from its cool waters. The hasty meal at an end, the pleasant 
work of the day begins: some sketch the fair English land- 
scape that stretches before them, with its leas and crofts, its 
long lines of green hedge, its clumps of venerable trees, its 
sequestered pools, and its grey church-towers rising above the 
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immemorial elms ; others rove about in search of fresh botanic 
treasures, some coveted orchis, or long-looked-for fern ; others 
again, less studiously inclined, engage in a wild merry dance 
to the sound of their own singing, or challenge each other in 
headlong races ; until, as the day grows old, they awake toa 
consciousness of coming evening, hastily pack up their zmfedr- 
menta, and arm-in-arm, or hand-in-hand, set out upon their 
homeward journey, returning decked with wreaths and garlands 
of flowers, and festoons of ivy, honeysuckle, and bryony. Ah, 
happy days, why are ye in such haste to leave us? 

This, too, is the time for croquet and lawn-tennis, or for the 
humbler pastime of battledore and shuttlecock. Our Girls 
live ever, or should live, in the open air, until their cheeks are 
rosy with health, and their eyes bright with innocent enjoy- 
ment, and their limbs instinct with elasticity and vigour. Put 
aside the trashy novels so dear to sickly sentimentality; be 
true, and honest, and brave; seek to learn the lessons which 
are inscribed in legible characters on the book of Nature— 
lessons which will strengthen you to do your duty here, and 
inspire you with hopes of, and faith and humble trust in, a 
glorious hereafter. 

Summer has come—Summer has come! and the wreaths of 
Spring, with violet and cowslip, primrose and hyacinth, have 
already passed. All things suffer ‘a sea-change ;’ but now the 
change is not from life to death, or death to life, but from one 
stage of beauty to another and a completer. ‘Come on, 
therefore,’ says Solomon; ‘let us enjoy the good things that are 
present, and let us speedily use the creatures, like as in youth; 
let us fill ourselves with costly wine and ointments, and let no 
flower of the spring pass by us; let us crown ourselves with 
rosebuds before they be withered.’ With rosebuds and roses, 
for this is the month of roses; they are as closely associated 
with June as snowdrops with February ; and now the gardens 
and the copses, the hedgerows and the bowers, are all a-bloom 
with them—white and red, large and small, roses from the 
erst, rcses from the west—damask roses, China roses, ten 
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scented roses, Bourbon roses, climbing roses, standard roses— 
all around and about us, so that their delicate blossoms every- 
where meet our gaze, and everywhere their rich immemorial 
fragrance perfumes the air. Why do they ever fade? I think 
the rose is the one flower of which one could never weary, 
which one could be content to have always by one’s side. 
And now, in the soft airs of later June, it assumes all its peer- 
less beauty; and it peeps in at our window when we open it 
to the morning sun, and it climbs over the arbour where we 
take shelter from the noontide heat, and it trails its lovely 
bloom above our rustic porch, and it gathers in odorous 
clusters in our parterres, and along the trim gravel paths, and 
everywhere brings a sense of unutterable charm and loveliness! 
But it brings with it, as everything in Nature does, a lesson and a 
warning. Its exquisite petals speedily fade and fall; the rose 
so bright and sweet to-day, to-morrow will hang from its stalk, 
decayed and shrivelled. It is thus that the grace of this world 
passes away, and we are forced to take up the lament which 
rings in Herrick’s sad but melodious numbers : 


‘Fair pledges of a frutiful tree, 
Why do you fall so fast ? 
Your date is not so past 
But you may stay yet here awhile, 
To blush and gently simile, 
And go at last. 


What ! were ye born to be 
An hour or half’s delight 
And so to bid good-night ? 
’Tis pity Nature brought ye forth 
Merely to show your worth, 
And lose you quite. 


© But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’er so brave : 
An after they have shown their p.ido, 
Lik: you, awhile, they glide 
Into the grave.’ 


It is well that such a tlought as this should sometimes be 
borne in upon the mind of Youth; but it will hardly’ stay there, 
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and the sights and sounds of leafy June are not wholly in 
harmony with a note of sadness. 

So, once more into the fields, dear Girls! You collect 
something, do you not? Wild flowers, ferns, butterflies, 
moths, grasses, mosses—or are you geologists? or, perhaps, 
artists? Whatever your favourite study, or amusement, 
away with you now into the fresh free air of Heaven— 
into God’s golden sunlight—into the pomp and splendour 
of the Summer—and mark the wonders, some so obvious that 
all must see them, others perceptible only by the observant 
eye, which surround you on every side. ‘The garden is ablaze 
with flowers ; with the geraniums, fuchsias, heliotropes, petu- 
nias of recent introduction, and with the Guelder rose, the 
Solomon’s seal, and the orange-poppies, which belong to the 
‘brave old days.’ Fare farther abroad, and you catch the 
‘scent of clover and beans, and the delicate perfume of the 
sweetbriar, The scabious is a-bloom in the fields, along with 
thrift and valerian, and the azure crowfoot, and the slender 
campanula. The scythe hisses in the meadows, and each 
swishing sound tells of the levelled grasses which air and sun- 
shine will soon convert into balmy hay. The various grasses 
which make the beauty and excellence of mowing-grass are 
said to be: the perennial clover; the yellow goat’s-beard ; the 
dog daisies; the chervil, growing under trees and hedges; the 
lotus; the yellow rattle; the beautiful quake grass, so dear to 
children ; the poas and fescues; the rough rude cocksfoot, 
thriving on banks, and amongst thickets, and in rank grounds; 
the wild oats and darnels which hang their red pensile panicles 
by the wayside; the spiked timothy and foxtail in the thickets; 
the graceful melic, in wooded shades; and in leas and 
pastures the light and green and purple burnet. It will be a 
pleasant task for our Girls to distinguish the various kinds of 
grasses, and, in doing so, they will have to estimate aright, 
what is too often undervalued, the exquisite beauty and mar- 
vellous structure of the commonest of all vegetation, the green 
garniture with which liberal Nature covers and adorns even 
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the most savage wilderness and the barrenest nook. Nothing, 
it has been said, was ever yet woven in loom to which Art 
could give such graceful colouring as is shown in the luminous 
pink and dazzling sea-green of the soft meadow-grass: the 
flowers spread over a panicle of velvet bloom, which is so soft 
and yielding that the lightest-footed insect sinks into its downy 
carpet as it brushes over it. To the ignorant eye, many grasses 
seem exactly alike; but a careful examination will reveal as 
strong points of difference between them as there are between 
flower and flower. Let us thank God for the beauty and use- 
fulness of the grass. 

The corn is now growing tall and strong--the rye as tall as 
your head, while the wheat has reached a decent stature, and 
is beginning to shoot ; so that as you pass through the corn- 
fields you are able to take stock of the coming harvest. It is 
delightful, I think, from the hill-top to look down upcen the 
waves of green that ripple in every direction, and to watch 
their changes of colour as now the sunshine, and now the 
shadow of a cloud, sweep swiftly across their surface. The 
girl-botanist in the cornfield will find many a gaily coloured 
flower shining conspicuous among the emerald-green stalks: the 
red poppy, the bright yellow of the corn-marigold, the crimson of 
the cockle, the scarlet of the anagallis, and the peerless blue of 
the viper’s-bugloss. But such wildlings as these thrive chiefly 
upon sandy soils, and are by no means welcome to the farmer. 

Our Girls have a merry time of it in the haymaking season ! 
It is excellent pastime to rake up the sweet-smelling grass, first 
into long rows or swathes, and afterwards into those rounded 
heaps which are known as ‘haycocks ;’ turning it over and over 
with their forks so that all of it may get thoroughly dried, occa- 
sionally pausing to fling the fragrant stuff at one another, or to 
heap it upon one laughing girl until she is almost buried in it ! 
And very nice it is to take tea in a newly-mown field, while the 
hay still lies exposed to the sun—kindling an impromptu fire in 
a sheltered corner, boiling a kettle over it, and brewing the 
bohea with smoky water | 
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But we must hasten on to JuLy, when the summer attains its 
full maturity, and the landscape puts on its fairest aspect. This, 
indeed, is “e month for picnics, for long out-of-door excursions, 
for rambles far afield, and for the annual ‘outing’ at the sea- 
side. Oh, joy for the Girls when the word is given for the 
annual exodus, and ‘the family’ depart for the wild Cornish 
coast, or the picturesque shores of Wales, or the beautiful 
Devonshire watering-places, or the Garden Isle and its long 
stretches of smooth sand, or the pebbly beach of Brighton, or 
the cliffs of Scarborough. Imports it little to them so long as 
it is—by Zhe seaside. Magic words! that instantly call up 
visions of delightful matutinal baths; of boating and yachting 
expeditions, of sunny saunters on the sands, of adventurous 
quests after rare sea-weeds and rarer shells—of ever-fresh enjoy- 
ments from early morn till far into the moonlit night. For, 
observe, our Girls are never weary, never bored—by ¢he seaside. 
At home, to rise early is a penance ; it is a bliss unspeakable— 
by the seaside. At home, our demure maidens would hesitate 
to wander abroad after twilight; but they wait to see the 
moon well up—by “he seaside. And so, too, our Girls, timid 
or timorous at home, rise to incredible heights of boldness—by 
the seaside, They go a-bathing, a-boating, a-fishing in the 
bravest manner. You will hear their merry laughter echoing 
in all kinds of remote coves and rocky nooks. You may see 
half a dozen of them ‘paddling their own canoe’ on the ‘sad 
sea waves,’ or disporting themselves in the fresh cool waters 
like so many mermaids. There is verily no end to their gaieties 
and vivacities—by Zhe seastde/ Are there not crabs to be 
caught among the rocks, and shrimps in the clear pools which 
the tide leaves behind it on the ribbed sand? And if the 
Girls have any knowledge—and in these days of ‘high schools 
for girls,’ of course they zw7/7 have—of marine zoology, are there 
not starfishes, and polypes, and pink holothurians, and echina 
to be caught—by the seaside? Then, too, the lighthouse, 
perched high upon the wind-swept cliff, with its burning eye 
shining steadfastly all through the Dark, and its shapely crest 
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of stone braving indomitably the fury of the gale—is it not a 
perpetual source of interest? And the stately ships that go by 
to their haven under the hill, and the fisher-boats, with black 
hulls and brown sails, that bring in the daily cargo of glittering 
herring or mackerel, and the trim yachts which display their 
white canvas in the sunshine, and the huge nets, with immea- 
surable meshes, that hang suspended along the shore, and the 
swift steamers that land their freights of pleasure-seekers at the 
pier—are not these among the things that attract and divert 
our Girls—by fhe seaside ? 

This month is the last in which the Roses appear in large 
numbers and to the best advantage. There are, of course, many 
species which bloom on into August and September, and even 
to that dull October day when we sigh over ‘the last rose of 
summer ;’ but as June is their opening month, so is July their 
ripening month, their month of potent, finest bloom. Alas, 
however, for the roses! What has become of the favourites of 
our childhood? What has become of those which Shakespeare 
smelt and Herrick and Waller celebrated? Why this passion 
for new and strange varieties, which have not half the real 
beauty of the old sorts? I sometimes fear, as Mr. H. A. Bright 
does, that the passion for huge symmetrical blossoms and the 
thirst for novelty will cast some of the dear old roses of the 
past into disrepute; yet when we think of a Rose of which any 
of our poets have sung, it is not of the Gloire de Dijon, or 
Sénateur Vaisse, or Maréchal Niel, beautiful as they are. 
When Waller sent his fragrant gift to his mistress— 


‘Go, lovely Rose! 

Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fine she seems to be’— 


be sure Azs rose was not one of those that figure most-con- 
spicuously in the florists’ catalogues of to-day. Perhaps it was 
the grand old Cabbage Rose, so supreme in bloom and per- 
fume; or the Portland Rose, than which, we are told, no 
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Rose is better for the making of Pot Pourri. Or it may have 
been the Moss Rose, with its mossed buds and fragrant 
blossoms, of which the Germans tell so beautiful a legend. Or 
the Maiden Blush, or that York and Lancaster, which recon- 
ciles the rival colours of the two kingly houses, as did Henry 
Tudor and Elizabeth Woodville of old ; or the sweet old China, 
with pale pink petals, which is first to come and last to go. 
There’are other old roses gue vixerunt ante Agamemnona—such 
as the Rose Unique, the Rose Celeste, the little Rose de Meaux, 
and the old Damask. 

In all poetry and in all history we seem to catch the fragrance 
of the Rose. ‘There are the Rose Gardens of Persia, and the 
loves of the Rose and Nightingale; there are those famous 
Roses once plucked in the Temple Garden, of which “ the pale 
and bloody petals” (to use a fine expression of Hawthorne’s) 
were strewed over many an English battle-field; there is the 
Golden Rose, which the Pope gives as the best of gifts to the 
foremost among Catholic monarchs—emblem at once of a 
fading earthly life, and of the unfading life in Heaven.’ 

In speaking of the Gardens of our Girls, I have brought to- 
gether some illustrations of the love which our English poets 
have borne to the Rose, from Chaucer, who describes his 
Emilie as making a posy of the scented flowers, and 


‘ Thrusting among the thorns her little hand,’ 
down to Thomas Hood, who sang— 


*It was the time of roses $ 
We plucked them as we passed,’ 


and Tennyson, who strews his poetry with their bloom and 
odours. It is needless, therefore, to repeat them here. 

Mr. Bright, however, contends that no nation—not even our 
own, which I hardly believe—ever loved the Rose as did the 
Greeks, and it was ‘heir legend that made known to us the 
secret of its birth. Bion’s ‘Lament for Adonis’ has been ex- 
quisitely translated by the greatest of English poetesses, Mrs. 
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Browning, and these are the lines in which she tells this part of 
the story : 
‘ Ah, ah, Cytheréa ! Adonis is dead; 
She wept tear after tear with the blood which was shed, 


And both turned into flowers for the Earth’s garden close,— 
Her tears to the windflower, 42s blood to the rose.’ 


Mrs. Browning has also translated another and more famous 
Greek poem about the Rose, a lyric of Sappho, which begins 
as follows : 
*If Zeus chose us a king of the flowers in his mirth, 
He would call to the Rose and would royally crown it: 


For the Rose, ho! the Rose, is the grace of the earth, 
Is the light of the plants that are growing upon it.’ 


No wonder the Greeks wore their wreaths of the Rose, or 
that ‘under the Rose’ they passed many a merry hour, to be 
held in memory, if not spoken of in words. 

Avcuwst is the corn-month, the harvest-month, when the hus- 
bandman reaps the reward of his toil, and all people rejoice in 
the ingathering of the golden crops. Pleasant is it for the 
Girls to wander through the fields when the reaping machine is 
at work; to watch the sun-burnt labourers gathering up the 
close-cut bearded stalks into sheaves, which are afterwards piled 
against each other in ‘stooks,’ and finally deposited in the 
heavy wains, to be carried off to some sheltered corner, and 
raised in solid ‘ricks,’ until the time comes for sending them to . 
the miller. There is not much room for gleaning now—there are 
no Ruths, and, I suspect, few farmers of the Boaz type; but in 
some rural districts the children are still allowed to collect the 
ears that lie scattered about the close-reaped fields, 

A glorious month is August in propitious years. How genial 
the air ; how bright the serene sapphire sky, the deep glow of 
which is fully revealed to us by the passing of an occasional 
fleecy cloud! The foliage has not yet felt the touch of Autumn’s 
decaying finger, though it has lost something of the freshness 
of the Spring ; the hayfields, mown in June and July, are green 
again with fresh grasses, on which the drowsy cattle feed con- 
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tent. The true beauty of August, however, is seen in the 
harvest-field, where the corn-sheaves make a goodly show; and 
pleasant to hear are the laughter and the shouts of men, 
women, and children as they follow home the ‘ last load,’ and 
make merry in the liberality of Nature. 

‘Who has not paused,’ says Thomas Miller, ‘to see the high- 
piled waggons come rocking over the furrowed fields and 
sweeping through the green lanes at the leading-home of har- 
vest? All the village turns out to see the last load carried into 
the rick-yard: the toothless old grandmother in spectacles 
stands at her cottage-door ; the poor old labourer, who has been 
long ailing, and who will never more help to reap the harvest, 
leans on his stick in the sunshine ; while the feeble huzzas of 
the children mingle with the deep-chested cheers of the men 
and the silvery ring of maiden voices, all welcoming home the 
last load with pleasant laughter, especially where the farmer is 
respected, and has allowed his poor neighbours to glean. Some 
are mounted on the sheaves, and one sheaf is often decorated 
with flowers and ribbons—the last that was in the field ; and 
sometimes a pretty girl sits sideways on one of the great fat 
horses, her straw-hat ornamented with flowers and ears of corn. 
Right proud she is when hailed by the rustics as the Harvest- 
Queen! Then there are the farmer, his wife, and daughters, 
all standing and smiling at the open gate of the stackyard ; and 
proud is the driver as he cocks his hat aside, and giving the 
horses a slight touch, sends the last load with a sweep into 
the yard, that almost makes you feel afraid it will topple over, 
so much does it rock, coming in at this grand finish.’ 

I fear that, in this passage, the pleasant author of ‘ Royston 
Gower’ describes a scene that is now of very rare occurrence, 
if, indeed, it be not wholly obsolete. The introduction of 
machinery has greatly changed the character of harvesting 
operations, while the unfortunate conditions which of late 
years have checked the prosperity of English agriculture have 
tended to discourage the perpetuation of the old traditional 
revelry. I fancy that ‘ Harvest-Queens’ have disappeared, like 
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To bend with apples the moss’d cottage-tre<s, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core ; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the hazei shells 
With a sweet kernel ; to set bedding more, 
And still more, later flowers for the Lees, 
Until they think warm days will never cezse, 
For Summer has o’er-brimm’d their clammy ce%s.” 


Here we catch no ‘minor note,’ no sad wailing chord; the 
song is one of infinite satisfaction, and so it continues in the 
following verse : 


Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 
Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind; 
Or on a half-reap’d furrow sound asleep, 
Drowsed with the fume of pop;.ies, wuile thy hook 
Spares the next swath ard a.l its tuined flowers 5 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook 5 
Or by a cider-press, with patient luk, 
Thou watchest the last vozings, hours by heurz. 


A grand picture, and one purely English in its colouring ! 
Why does not some great artist realise it on canvas? 
Observe in the first line of the next (and concluding) verse, 
the poet entertains, as he passes, a reflection which in its very 
nature is sorrowful; but he refuses to dwell upon it, and 
returns to his strain of gaiety and poetic cheerfulness : 


® Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music to, 
While varied clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue 3 
Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies 5 
And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bearng ” 
Hedge-crickets sing ; and now with treble sft 
The redbreast whistles from a garden-croft, 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies.’ 


As I have said, to the young Autumn comes with pleasure 
crowned. Is it not the blackberrying season? Can you con- 
ceive of aught more delightful to our Girls than a day’s picnic, 
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many other and more powerful queens; and that Harvest- 
Homes have lost much of their ancient picturesqueness. It 
would be unfair not to remember that, to some extent, the 
Harvest Thanksgiving Festival has happily taken their place, and 
that now the village church is frequently the appropriate scene 
of all rejoicings in that bounty of Nature which we owe to the 
Divine love. In these festivals, which are generally held late in 
the year, our Girls do not fail to take a part, the work of 
church-decoration being entrusted to their excellent taste and 
nimble fingers ; and with right good will do they garland the 
sacred columns with wreaths of flowers, and enrich altar and 
pulpit with sheaves of corn, and fragrant posies, and piles of 
purple fruit, typical of the product of the fertile earth. 

But however largely changed the mode of its celebration, 
there must always be a joy anda glory in the Harvest. We 
cannot be otherwise than impressed by its associations. We 
know that it has been sung by poets and limned by painters. 
We know that we have gazed upon it with interest as children, 
as young girls, as maidens, as wives, as young mothers, and 
now as grey-haired women, who look upon it in company with 
our children and our grandchildren, and find it as fair and sweet 
and hopeful as it was in our earliest days. And indeed our 
thoughts wander still farther back ; through the long vista of 
the centuries we see Abraham among his reapers, and Isaac 
musing in the fields at even-tide, and Jacob labouring to win 
Rachel, Joseph and the loaded granaries of Egypt, Ruth 
‘standing in tears among the alien corn,’ and our Lord and 
His disciples walking in the hush of the Sabbath among the 
cornfields of Palestine. ‘All these scenes pass before a 
meditative mind while gazing over the harvest-field filled with 
busy reaper and gleaners, and we think how, thousands of 
years ago, the same picture was seen by the patriarchs, and 
that Ruth herself may have led David by the hand, while yet 
a child, through the very fields in which she herself had 
gleaned. But the frames in which these old pictures were 
placed were not carved into such beautiful park-like scenery 
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and green-pastured spots as we see in England ; for there the 
harvest-fields were hemmed in by rocky hills, and engirdled by 
deserts where few trees waved, and the villages lay far and 
wide apart; and, instead of the sound of the thresher’s flail, 
oxen went treading their weary round to trample out the 
corn, which in spring shot up in green circles where they had 
trodden.’ 

SEPTEMBER TO DrEcEMBER.—But Autumn is coming upon 
us. To merry Childhood and active Youth the change of the 
season brings no uneasy consciousness ; but Old Age clings to 
the skirts of the departing Summer, feeling that with it goes so 
much more of its vitality and vigour, and that each shortening 
day bears in its bosom the seeds of decadence, and lessens the 
brief interval between it and the grave. I do not think it is 
possible for anyone who has passed the flush and prime of 
early life to crush out a sense of melancholy when the Autumn 
days dawn upon him. Everywhere, says an eloquent writer, the 
spirit of some sad power seems to direct the time. Yes, and the 
presence of that power we cannot wholly ignore ; for it hides 
from us the blue heaven, and makes the green wave turbid ; 
it marches over the yellowing fields, and lays low the damp 
ungathered harvest ; its voice is heard in the night wind and 
the shrill hail; it steals the soft summer bloom from the 
infant cheek; it strikes with a cold shiver to the old man’s 
heart ; it opens many a grave in the daisied churchyard ; and it 
bids the church-bell toll over buried loves and shattered hopes. 
It is God that goes His yearly round, and gathers up the 
doomed lives. Who is there, then, that at this season has not 
felt impressed with a sentiment of melancholy ; or is able to 
divert that moment of sad thought which, from the signs and 
tokens of decay all around him, so naturally bears on the mind 
to the solemn conception of that last gasp of time which will 
herald the destruction of all that is? 

As Poetry is the record of human thought and passion, we 
need not wonder that something of the sadness of Autumn 
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is reflected by it. Thus George Macdonald's verse is pitched 
in a minor key: 
* Autumn clouds are flying, flying, 
O’er the waste of blue ; 
Summer flowers are dying, dying, 
Late so lovely new. 
Labouring wains are slowly rolling 
Home with winter grain ; 
Holy bells are slowly tolling 
Over buried men. 


‘ Autumn’s sun is sinking, sinking, 
Into winter’s night ; 
And our hearts are thinking, thinking, 
Of the cold and blight : 
Our life’s sun is slowly going 
Down the hill of night ; 
And no cioud shines rosy-glowing 
On the slope of night.’ 
The fading blossoms remind us of our fading hours; the 
falling leaves of our withered hopes; the fleeting clouds of 
our vanishing illusions ; even the gathered harvest reminds us 
that our work is done, and that we must soon enter upon its 
reward, knowing the divine law, that as we have sown, so shall 
we reap. 

In my chapter on ‘Gardens’ I have quoted Archbishop 
Trench’s stanzas upon Autumn, in which this mood of melan- 
choly finds an almost painful expression. My space will not 
permit me to give further illustrations, though from our 
English poets they might be collected in large numbers. It is 
somewhat strange, however, that Keats, whose sensitive nature 
we might have regarded as likely to be easily influenced by the 
sadder features of the Autumn-season, almost revels in his 
delight at its fruitful pomp and gorgeous luxuriance. Asa 
contrast to the doleful melodies already given, and in virtue of 
its own exceeding beauty, I transcribe his ode—and this I do the 
more readily because Keats is not a poet so much read as he 
should be in English homes. He begins as follows: 


‘ Season of mists:and mellow fruitfulness ! 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun 3 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
4 ‘With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run $ 
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To bend with apples the moss’d cottage-trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core ; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel ; to set budding more, 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never cease, 
For Summer has o’er-brimm’d their clammy cells.’ 


Here we.catch no ‘minor note,’ no sad wailing chord; the 
song is one of infinite satisfaction, and so it continues in the 
following verse : 


© Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 
Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind ; 
Or on a half-reap’d furrow sound asleep, 
Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twinéd flowers 5 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook ; 
Or by a cider-press, with patient look, 
Thou watchest the last oozings, hours by hours, 


A grand picture, and one purely English in its colouring ! 
Why does not some great artist realise it on canvas? 
Observe in the first line of the next (and concluding) verse, 
the poet entertains, as he passes, a reflection which in its very 
nature is sorrowful; but he refuses to dwell upon it, and 
returns to his strain of gaiety and poetic cheerfulness : 


© Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too, 
While varied clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue ; 

Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies ; 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourns ° 
Hedge-crickets sing ; and now with treble soft ~ 
The redbreast whistles from a garden-croft, 

And gathering swallows twitter in the skies.’ 


As I have said, to the young Autumn comes with pleasure 
crowned. Is it not the blackberrying season? Can you con- 
ceive of aught more delightful to our Girls than a day’s picnic, 
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with a dessert of blackberries, unless it be a ramble among the 
hazel-bushes in search of nuts? 

Of a nutting expedition, such as our Girls might properly 
share in, Miss Mitford has left a pleasant record; and as she 
reigns without a rival in the art of describing rural scenes and 
rural pastimes, we shall borrow freely from her pages. As we 
make our way through a labyrinth of green lanes and cross 
roads and cart-ways leading from farm to farm, everything 
seems beautiful to us, and especially so when, leaning over a 
gate, we look into a small grassy enclosure, hemmed in with 
hedgerows so closely set with growing timber that it resembles 
a glade in a wood. Occasionally we come upon a cottage, 
planted perhaps at the corner of one of the cross-ways, its porch 
trimmed with honeysuckle, its walls covered with monthly 
roses, and its little garden blazing with honeysuckles, mari- 
golds, lupins, and geraniums. On the slope of the hill stands 
a pretty farm-house, with a rich vine creeping up its front to 
the very top of the clustered chimney. Close beside it lies the 
fair and fertile orchard, where the farmer and his children are 
now ingathering the spoils of Autumn. Look at that rogue in 
the old mossy apple-tree—that tree bending with its burden of 
golden rennets: see how he pelts his little sister beneath with 
apples as red and round as her own cheeks, while she, with 
apron outstretched, makes vigorous efforts to catch them, and 
laughs and offers to pelt again as often as one bobs against her. 
Look, too, at that still younger imp who, as grave as a judge, 
creeps on hands and knees under the boughs, picks up the 
apples as they fall with a ¢Aud-thud, and piles them up in the 
great basket on the grass, already so firmly set and so widely 
opened, and filled almost to overflowing by the brown rough 
fruitage of the golden rennet’s next neighbour, the russeting. 
And observe that smallest urchin of all, that Liliputian apple- 
gatherer, who might well go apple-harvesting in the orchards of 
Queen Titania,—mark him seated in measureless contentment 
on the turfy bank, devouring sweet, hard, juicy morsels, one 
after the other. While, further up the orchard, a brave hardy 
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lad, the eldest-born, has scaled. the uppermost branch of a 
great pear-tree, where he sits in as much apparent danger and 
real security as a ship-boy perched upon the giddy mast-head. 
With what gusto he shakes and swings the tree, bringing down 
a hurricane of bergamots, which his father collects with prac- 
tised hand, and his mother also, when not disturbed by her 
motherly fear. 

But now we strike into another lane, where the hedge is 
festooned with the periwinkle, and the little stream that has 
bubbled all along the hillside begins to break into a maze of 
clear deep pools and winding channels. And now the hedge, 
too, changes its character; no longer a dense green wall of 
hawthorn and maple and briar-roses, intertwined with bramble 
and woodbine, and crowned with large elms or thickly-set 
saplings. The gracious meads raised high above us need no 
defence but their own steep bank, enriched with tufts of yellow 
broom, with ivy-bound pollard-oaks, and here and there with 
rich hazel clusters overhanging the water. Behold the booty ! 
On, Girls, on to the attack ; all that you see before is yours ! 

‘Merrily, merrily from the green bough 
The hazel clusters are drooping now, 


Tawny nuts the green sprays among... 
Hail them, hail, with shout and song! 


*Greenly budding in genial Spring,— 
‘Through Summer slowly ripening ; 
We have waited, waited, waited long— 
And hail them now with shout and song ! 

‘ Down, oh, down with each pliant spray, — 
Forward, forward, come what may ; 


Tawny nuts the leaves among ; 
Hail them, hail, with shout and song! 


‘Merrily, merrily, in the green copse, 
Watching each filbert as it drops ; 
We laugh and play the tangles among, 
And hail our spoil with shout and song * 


With a glad cry of enjoyment we spring forward, hook down 
the lissome hazel stalks, and hasten like so many squirrels to 
strip them of their coveted produce. Up the bank climb the 
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of stone braving indomitably the fury of the gale—is it not a 
perpetual source of interest? And the stately ships that go by 
to their haven under the hill, and the fisher-boats, with black 
hulls and brown sails, that bring in the daily cargo of glittering 
herring or mackerel, and the trim yachts which display their 
white canvas in the sunshine, and the huge nets, with immea- 
surable meshes, that hang suspended along the shore, and the 
swift steamers that land their freights of pleasure-seekers at the 
pier—are not these among the things that attract and divert 
our Girls—by she seaside ? 

This month is the last in which the Roses appear in large 
numbers and to the best advantage. There are, of course, many 
species which bloom on into August and September, and even 
to that dull October day when we sigh over ‘the last rose of 
summer ;’ but as June is their opening month, so is July their 
ripening month, their month of potent, finest bloom. Alas, 
however, for the roses! What has become of the favourites of 
our childhood? What has become of those which Shakespeare 
smelt and Herrick and Waller celebrated ? Why this passion 
for new and strange varieties, which have not half the real 
beauty of the old sorts? I sometimes fear, as Mr. H. A. Bright 
does, that the passion for huge symmetrical blossoms and the 
thirst for novelty will cast some of the dear old roses of the 
past into disrepute ; yet when we think of a Rose of which any 
of our poets have sung, it is not of the Gloire de Dijon, or 
Sénateur Vaisse, or Maréchal Niel, beautiful as they are. 
When Waller sent his fragrant gift to his mistress— 


‘Go, lovely Rose! 

Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fine she seems to be’— 


be sure 42s rose was not one of those that figure most-con- 
spicuously in the florists’ catalogues of to-day. Perhaps it was 
the grand old Cabbage Rose, so supreme in bloom and per- 
fume; or the Portland Rose, than which, we are tald, no 
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Rose is better for the making of Pot Pourri. Or it may have 
been the Moss Rose, with its mossed buds and fragrant 
blossoms, of which the Germans tell so beautiful a legend. Or 
the Maiden Blush, or that York and Lancaster, which recon- 
ciles the rival colours of the two kingly houses, as did Henry 
Tudor and Elizabeth Woodville of old ; or the sweet old China, 
with pale pink petals, which is first to come and last to go. 
There‘are other old roses gu@ vixerunt ante Agamcemnona—such 
as the Rose Unique, the Rose Celeste, the little Rose de Meaux, 
and the old Damask. 

In all poetry and in all history we seem to catch the fragrance 
of the Rose. ‘There are the Rose Gardens of Persia, and the 
loves of the Rose and Nightingale; there are those famous 
Roses once plucked in the Temple Garden, of which “ the pale 
and bloody petals” (to use a fine expression of Hawthorne’s) 
were strewed over many an English battle-field; there is the 
Golden Rose, which the Pope gives as the best of gifts to the 
foremost among Catholic monarchs—emblem at once of a 
fading earthly life, and of the unfading life in Heaven.’ 

In speaking of the Gardens of our Girls, I have brought to- 
gether some illustrations of the love which our English poets 
have borne to the Rose, from Chaucer, who describes his 
Emilie as making a posy of the scented flowers, and 


‘ Thrusting among the thorns her little hand,’ 
down to Thomas Hood, who sang— 


*It was the time of roses ; 
We plucked them as we passed,’ 


and Tennyson, who strews his poetry with their bloom and 
odours. It is needless, therefore, to repeat them here. 

Mr. Bright, however, contends that no nation—not even our 
own, which I hardly believe—ever loved the Rose as did the 
Greeks, and it was ‘heir legend that made known to us the 
secret of its birth. Bion’s ‘Lament for Adonis’ has been ex- 
quisitely translated by the greatest of English poetesses, Mrs. 
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Browning, and these are the lines in which she tells this part of 
the story : 
* Ah, ah, Cytheréa ! Adonis is dead ; 
She wept tear after tear with the blood which was shed, 


And both turned into flowers for the Earth’s garden close,— 
Her tears to the windflower, 42s blood to the rose.’ 


Mrs. Browning has also translated another and more famous 
Greek poem about the Rose, a lyric of Sappho, which begins 
as follows : 
*If Zeus chose us a king of the flowers in his mirth, 
He would call to the Rose and would royally crown it: 


For the Rose, ho! the Rose, is the grace of the earth, 
Is the light of the plants that are growing upon it.’ 


No wonder the Greeks wore their wreaths of the Rose, or 
that ‘under the Rose’ they passed many a merry hour, to be 
held in memory, if not spoken of in words. 

Aucust is the corn-month, the harvest-month, when the hus- 
bandman reaps the reward of his toil, and all people rejoice in 
the ingathering of the golden crops. Pleasant is it for the 
Girls to wander through the fields when the reaping machine is 
at work; to watch the sun-burnt labourers gathering up the 
close-cut bearded stalks into sheaves, which are afterwards piled 
against each other in ‘stooks,’ and finally deposited in the 
heavy wains, to be carried off to some sheltered corner, and 
raised in solid ‘ricks,’ until the time comes for sending them to . 
the miller. There is not much room for gleaning now—there are 
no Ruths, and, I suspect, few farmers of the Boaz type; but in 
some rural districts the children are still allowed to collect the 
ears that lie scattered about the close-reaped fields. 

A glorious month is August in propitious years. How genial 
the air ; how bright the serene sapphire sky, the deep glow of 
which is fully revealed to us by the passing of an occasional 
fleecy cloud! The foliage has not yet felt the touch of Autumn’s 
decaying finger, though it has lost something of the freshness 
of the Spring ; the hayfields, mown in June and July, are green 
again with fresh grasses, on which the drowsy cattle feed con- 
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tent. The true beauty of August, however, is seen in the 
harvest-field, where the corn-sheaves make a goodly show; and 
‘pleasant to hear are the laughter and the shouts of men, 
women, and children as they follow home the ‘ last load,’ and 
make merry in the liberality of Nature. 

‘Who has not paused,’ says Thomas Miller, ‘ to see the high- 
piled waggons come rocking over the furrowed fields and 
sweeping through the green lanes at the leading-home of har- 
vest? All the village turns out to see the last load carried into 
the rick-yard: the toothless old grandmother in spectacles 
stands at her cottage-door ; the poor old labourer, who has been 
long ailing, and who will never more help to reap the harvest, 
leans on his stick in the sunshine ; while the feeble huzzas of 
the children mingle with the deep-chested cheers of the men 
and the silvery ring of maiden voices, all welcoming home the 
last load with pleasant laughter, especially where the farmer is 
respected, and has allowed his poor neighbours to glean. Some 
are mounted on the sheaves, and one sheaf is often decorated 
with flowers and ribbons—the last that was in the field; and 
sometimes a pretty girl sits sideways on one of the great fat 
horses, her straw-hat ornamented with flowers and ears of corn. 
Right proud she is when hailed by the rustics as the Harvest- 
Queen! Then there are the farmer, his wife, and daughters, 
all standing and smiling at the open gate of the stackyard ; and 
proud is the driver as he cocks his hat aside, and giving the 
horses a slight touch, sends the last load with a sweep into 
the yard, that almost makes you feel afraid it will topple over, 
so much does it rock, coming in at this grand finish.’ 

I fear that, in this passage, the pleasant author of ‘ Royston 
Gower’ describes a scene that is now of very rare occurrence, 
if, indeed, it be not wholly obsolete. The introduction of 
machinery has greatly changed the character of harvesting 
operations, while the unfortunate conditions which of late 
years have checked the prosperity of English agriculture have 
tended to discourage the perpetuation of the old traditional 
revelry, I fancy that ‘ Harvest-Queens’ have disappeared, like 
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many other and more powerful queens; and that Harvest- 
Homes have lost much of their ancient picturesqueness, It 
would be unfair not to remember that, to some extent, the 
Harvest Thanksgiving Festival has happily taken their place, and 
that now the village church is frequently the appropriate scene 
of all rejoicings in that bounty of Nature which we owe to the 
Divine love. In these festivals, which are generally held late in 
the year, our Girls do not fail to take a part, the work of 
church-decoration being entrusted to their excellent taste and 
nimble fingers ; and with right good will do they garland the 
sacred columns with wreaths of flowers, and enrich altar and 
pulpit with sheaves of corn, and fragrant posies, and piles of 
purple fruit, typical of the product of the fertile earth. 

But however largely changed the mode of its celebration, 
there must always be a joy and a glory in the Harvest. We 
cannot be otherwise than impressed by its associations. We 
know that it has been sung by poets and limned by painters. 
‘We know that we have gazed upon it with interest as children, 
as young girls, as maidens, as wives, as young mothers, and 
now as grey-haired women, who look upon it in company with 
our children and our grandchildren, and find it as fair and sweet 
and hopeful as it was in our earliest days. And indeed our 
thoughts wander still farther back ; through the long vista of 
the centuries we see Abraham among his reapers, and Isaac 
musing in the fields at even-tide, and Jacob labouring to win 
Rachel, Joseph and the loaded granaries of Egypt, Ruth 
‘standing in tears among the alien corn,’ and our Lord and 
His disciples walking in the hush of the Sabbath among the 
cornfields of Palestine. ‘All these scenes pass before a 
meditative mind while gazing over the harvest-field filled with 
busy reaper and gleaners, and we think how, thousands of 
years ago, the same picture was seen by the patriarchs, and 
that Ruth herself may have led David by the hand, while yet 
a child, through the very fields in which she herself had 
gleaned. But the frames in which these old pictures were 
placed were not carved into such beautiful park-like scenery 
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and green-pastured spots as we see in England; for there the 
harvest-fields were hemmed in by rocky hills, and engirdled by 
deserts where few trees waved, and the villages lay far and 
wide apart ; and, instead of the sound of the thresher’s flail, 
oxen went treading their weary round to trample out the 
corn, which in spring shot up in green circles where they had 
trodden.’ 

SEPTEMBER TO DEcEMBER.—But Autumn is coming upon 
us. To merry Childhood and active Youth the change of the 
season brings no uneasy consciousness ; but Old Age clings to 
the skirts of the departing Summer, feeling that with it goes so 
much more of its vitality and vigour, and that each shortening 
day bears in its bosom the seeds of decadence, and lessens the 
brief interval between it and the grave. I do not think it is 
possible for anyone who has passed the flush and prime of 
early life to crush out a sense of melancholy when the Autumn 
days dawn upon him. Everywhere, says an eloquent writer, the 
spirit of some sad power seems to direct the. time. Yes, and the 
presence of that power we cannot wholly ignore ; for it hides 
from us the blue heaven, and makes the green wave turbid ; 
it marches over the yellowing fields, and lays low the damp 
ungathered harvest ; its voice is heard in the night wind and 
the shrill hail; it steals the soft summer bloom from the 
infant cheek; it strikes with a cold shiver to the old man’s 
heart; itopens many a grave in the daisied churchyard ; and it 
bids the church-bell toll over buried loves and shattered hopes. 
It is God that goes His yearly round, and gathers up the 
doomed lives. Who is there, then, that at this season has not 
felt impressed with a sentiment of melancholy ; or is able to 
divert that moment of sad thought which, from the signs and 
tokens of decay all around him, so naturally bears on the mind 
to the solemn conception of that last gasp of time which will 
herald the destruction of all that is? 

As Poetry is the record of human thought and passion, we 
need not wonder that something of the sadness of Autumn 
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is reflected by it. Thus George Macdonald’s verse is pitched 
in a minor key: 
* Autumn clouds are flying, flying, 
O’er the waste of blue ; 
Summer flowers are dying, dying, 
Late so lovely new. 
Labouring wains are slowly rolling 
’ Home with winter grain ; 
Holy bells are slowly tolling 
Over buried men. 


* Autumn’s sun is sinking, sinking, 
Into winter’s night ; 
And our hearts are thinking, thinking, 
Of the cold and blight : 
Our life’s sun is slowly going 
Down the hill of night ; 
And no cioud shines rosy-glowing 
On the slope of night.’ 
The fading blossoms remind us of our fading hours; the 
falling leaves of our withered hopes; the fleeting clouds of 
our vanishing illusions ; even the gathered harvest reminds us 
that our work is done, and that we must soon enter upon its 
reward, knowing the divine law, that as we have sown, so shall 
we reap. 

In my chapter on ‘Gardens’ I have quoted Archbishop 
Trench’s stanzas upon Autumn, in which this mood of melan- 
choly finds an almost painful expression. My space will not 
permit me to give further illustrations, though from our 
English poets they might be collected in large numbers. It is 
somewhat strange, however, that Keats, whose sensitive nature 
we might have regarded as likely to be easily influenced by the 
sadder features of the Autumn-season, almost revels in his 
delight at its fruitful pomp and gorgeous luxuriance. Asa 
contrast to the doleful melodies already given, and in virtue of 
its own exceeding beauty, I transcribe his ode—and this I do the 
more readily because Keats is not a poet so much read as he 
should be in English homes. He begins as follows: 


§ Season of mists-and mellow fruitfulness | 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun 3 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
i) With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run 3 
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To bend with apples the moss’d cottage-trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core ; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel ; to set budding more, 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never cease, 
For Summer has o’er-brimm’d their clammy cells.’ 


Here we .catch no ‘minor note,’ no sad wailing chord; the 
song is one of infinite satisfaction, and so it continues in the 
following verse : 


‘Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store ? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 
Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind ; 
Or on a half-reap’d furrow sound asleep, 
Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twinéd flowers 3 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook ; 
Or by a cider-press, with patient look, 
Thou watchest the last oozings, hours by hours, 


A grand picture, and one purely English in its colouring ! 
Why does not some great artist realise it on canvas? 
Observe in the first line of the next (and concluding) verse, 
the poet entertains, as he passes, a reflection which in its very 
nature is sorrowful; but he refuses to dwell upon it, and 
returns to his strain of gaiety and poetic cheerfulness : 


‘Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too, 
While varied clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue ; 

Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies ; 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourns * 
Hedge-crickets sing ; and now with treble soft ~ 
The redbreast whistles from a garden-croft, 

And gathering swallows twitter in the skies.’ 


As I have said, to the young Autumn comes with pleasure 
crowned, Is it not the blackberrying season? Can you con- 
ceive of aught more delightful to our Girls than a day’s picnic, 
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with a dessert of blackberries, unless it be a ramble among the 
hazel-bushes in search of nuts ? 

Of a nutting expedition, such as our Girls might properly 
share in, Miss Mitford has left a pleasant record; and as she 
reigns without a rival in the art of describing rural scenes and 
rural pastimes, we shall borrow freely from her pages. As we 
make our way through a labyrinth of green lanes and cross 
roads and cart-ways leading from farm to farm, everything 
seems beautiful to us, and especially so when, leaning over a 
gate, we look into a small grassy enclosure, hemmed in with 
hedgerows so closely set with growing timber that it resembles 
a glade in a wood. Occasionally we come upon a cottage, 
planted perhaps at the corner of one of the cross-ways, its porch 
trimmed with honeysuckle, its walls covered with monthly 
roses, and its little garden blazing with honeysuckles, mari- 
golds, lupins, and geraniums. On the slope of the hill stands 
a pretty farm-house, with a rich vine creeping up its front to 
the very top of the clustered chimney. Close beside it lies the 
fair and fertile orchard, where the farmer and his children are 
now ingathering the spoils of Autumn. Look at that rogue in 
the old mossy apple-tree—that tree bending with its burden of 
golden rennets: see how he pelts his little sister beneath with 
apples as red and round as her own cheeks, while she, with 
apron outstretched, makes vigorous efforts to catch them, and 
laughs and offers to pelt again as often as one bobs against her. 
Look, too, at that still younger imp who, as grave as a judge, 
creeps on hands and knees under the boughs, picks up the 
apples as they fall with a ¢Aud-thud, and piles them up in the 
great basket on the grass, already so firmly set and so widely 
opened, and filled almost to overflowing by the brown rough 
fruitage of the golden rennet’s next neighbour, the russeting. 
And observe that smallest urchin of all, that Liliputian apple- 
gatherer, who might well go apple-harvesting in the orchards of 
Queen Titania,—mark him seated in measureless contentment 
on the turfy bank, devouring sweet, hard, juicy morsels, one 
after the other. While, further up the orchard, a brave hardy 
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lad, the eldest-born, has scaled. the uppermost branch of a 
great pear-tree, where he sits in as much apparent danger and 
real security as a ship-boy perched upon the giddy mast-head. 
With what gusto he shakes and swings the tree, bringing down 
a hurricane of bergamots, which his father collects with prac- 
tised hand, and his mother also, when not disturbed by her 
motherly fear. 

But now we strike into another lane, where the hedge is 
festooned with the periwinkle, and the little stream that has 
bubbled all along the hillside begins to break into a maze of 
clear deep pools and winding channels. And now the hedge, 
too, changes its character; no longer a dense green wall of 
hawthorn and maple and briar-roses, intertwined with bramble 
and woodbine, and crowned with large elms or thickly-set 
saplings. The gracious meads raised high above us need no 
defence but their own steep bank, enriched with tufts of yellow 
broom, with ivy-bound pollard-oaks, and here and there with 
rich hazel clusters overhanging the water. Behold the booty ! 
On, Girls, on to the attack ; all that you see before is yours ! 

* Merrily, merrily from the green bough 
The hazel clusters are drooping now, 


Tawny nuts the green sprays among... 
Hail them, hail, with shout and song ! 


*Greenly budding in genial Spring, — 
‘Through Summer slowly ripening ; 
We have waited, waited, waited long— 
And hail them now with shout and song ! 


* Down, oh, down with each pliant spray,— 
Forward, forward, come what may ; 
Tawny nuts the leaves among ; 

Hail them, hail, with shout and song ! 


‘Merrily, merrily, in the green copse, 
Watching each filbert as it drops ; 
We laugh and play the tangles among, 
And hail our spoil with shout and song * 


With a glad cry of enjoyment we spring forward, hook down 
the lissome hazel stalks, and hasten like so many squirrels to 
strip them of their coveted produce. Up the bank climb the 
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strongest, boldest girls; making their way into the midst of the 
‘nutting,’ and convey the booty from the lower branches into © 
their pockets, and when these are filled, into the bags, baskets, 
and reticules they have prudently brought with them. And 
then upward, until completely weary and spent, they climb, 
and push, and stoop, and haul down, and jump, and scramble, 
heedless of torn frocks and scratched fingers—the pain, such 
as it is, forgotten in the pleasure of acquisition. 

Blackberrying, nutting, apple-gathering, hop-picking—these 
are among the Girls’ pastimes in Autumn-time. It may be 
that they are sometimes permitted by their brothers to share 
with them the fearful joy of wasps’-nesting ; but, observe, this 
is an amusement with a certain element of danger in it, and 
should be undertaken only by the bold and prudent. It is 
quite a sight, says William Howitt, to see a party of boys (and 
girls) preparing to storm a wasps’ nest. I suppose you know 
that these insects make their nests in hollows, or little cells, in 
the sandy bank. Each nest is constructed of a kind of paper, 
which they form by gnawing old rotten wood, and moistening 
with a viscous liquid which they secrete for the purpose. 
Hence, we are justified in regarding wasps as the first paper- 
makers. Wasps of all kinds construct their habitations of this 
material, from the hornet to the small wasps which live in pairs, 
and hang their grey globular nest to the wooden part of a shed 
or side ofan old tree. But the common wasps make a kind of 
flat cake, full of holes or cells, so that it looks not unlike a 
muffin with its numerous perforations ; and in these holes they 
deposit their eggs, which soon develop into grubs, and these 
grubs soon grow into wasps. The nest consists of several of 
these cakes, placed one on the other, the higher gradually de- 
creasing in size, till they form a kind of cone, and terminate in 
a point. 

Well, at evening, when the wasps are all asleep in their holes, 
the boys and girls start off, with candle and Jantern, their gun- 
powder made into a paste, and attached to the end of a stick, 
and with a spade to dig out the nest; and all with green 
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boughs equipped, ready to beat down any of the wasps that 
attempt to escape. The gunpowder is lighted, and held to the 
hole. It burns and hisses, and discharges a stream of fiery 
sparks like a rocket, which, penetrating into the nest, fill it 
with sulphurous fumes, and suffocate the wasps. To keep in 
the fumes for a time, a sod is placed over the hole; and when 
the boys think their work is complete, they dig out the nest. 
Now let everybody be on their guard, with boughs uplifted ; 
for should the wasps not have been destroyed, they will sally 
forth in angry mood to attack and avenge themselves upon 
their assailants. Hark ! a buzz—a hum—a gathering murmur ! 
Out come the wasps, and away fly the timid ; screaming and 
yelling, with the irritable insects in hot pursuit, hissing in their 
ears, catching their wings in their hair, darting into their faces, 
and too often inflicting severe wounds, But the braver keep 
their ground, defending themselves valiantly with their boughs, 
and sweeping down the wasps with successful strokes, until all 
are killed or disabled, and they remain masters of the field, 
with the nest as their trophy. 

More amusing, if less exciting, and certainly less dangerous 
than wasps’-nesting, is the sport of Acorn-gathering, in which 
the Girls are free to indulge, should their home be within 
reasonable distance of an oak-wood. How grand the trees 
appear, clothed in their golden-brown foliage; and how 
pleasant it is to see the dark-brown glossy acorns fall in a 
thick shower, and lie cradled on the withered leaves! You 
will not be allowed to appropriate a// the spoil. Flocks of 
rooks and jackdaws come to claim their share; the squirrel is 
not to be defrauded ; and all the old sows in the neighbour- 
hood hasten, as if moved by a common instinct, to enjoy the 
wholesome feast. Many pretty devices are made with acorn- 
cups by ingenious fingers ; at all events, a ramble in the woods 
to gather them is in itself a very pleasant pastime. But the 
woods are always pleasant, whatever the season: in winter, 
when the glades shine with a white mantle of snow; in spring, 
when the trees put on their fresh young greenery, and the 
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birds fill their echoes with music ; in summer, when their cool 
shades invite us to repose, and the hare issues from its form 
among the bracken, and the wild flowers blossom by the side 
of the rippling stream ; and in autumn, when they put on such 
a glory and pomp of colour as to strike the beholder dumb 
with admiration. Wandering in their pillared avenues, which 
seem like the aisles of some vast cathedral, we recall the asso- 
ciations with which the centuries have hallowed them; asso- 
ciations of song, and legend, and fable; associations pic- 
turesque, or tender, or sublime, or terrible; wild fancies of 
demon-hunters and evil spirits; graceful creations of Oreads, 
and wood-nymphs, and fays, and elves; old historic stories of 
kings shot down by the hand of revenge, or fugitives sheltered 
from the cruel rage of tyranny. Then, too, poetry has made 
the woods its own, and our English singers, from Chaucer to 
Tennyson, have loved to chant their music ‘under green 
boughs’.... 


‘Sometimes outstretcht in very idleness, 

Naught doing, saying little, thinking less, 

To view the leaves, their dances upon air 

Go eddying round ; and small birds how they fare 
When mother Autumn fills their beaks with corn, 
Filch’d from the careless Amalthea’s horn ; 

And how the wood-berries and worms provide 
Without their pains, when Earth hath naught beside 
To answer their small wants. ; 
To view the graceful deer come tripping by, 

Then stop and gaze, then turn, they know not why, 
Like bashful younkers in society. 

To mark the structure of a plant or tree, 

And all fair things of earth, how fair they be.’* 


But the revolution of the year has brought us once more to 
Winter, when the shortened days curtail our out-of-door enjoy- 
ments, and the long, dark, chilly evenings compel the girls to 
seek the sweet shelter of home and the calm delights of the fire- 
side circle. Not that there is nothing worth seeing in winter-time, 
or that the fields and hedgerows are absolutely lonely and de- 


* Charles Lamb, ‘John Woodvil ; a Tragedy,’ 
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serted. The thrush, the fieldfare, the blackbird, hover about 
our gardens, and pay frequent visits to the farmyard; the 
titmouse hops about, seeking its food among the straw- 
thatch, the redwing, the titlark, and the skylark are to be 
seen in the moist meadows; the sparrows and the yellow- 
hammers, mute, it is true, but welcome as ever, glean 
among the farmyard litter; and the graceful ringdove feeds 
upon the ivy-berries. The redbreast comes to our windows, 
and with a sweet brief song repays us for the scattered 
crumbs. And, in the vicinity of the streams, wild ducks, 
woodcocks, and other feathered strangers, driven from 
the frozen marshes, perseveringly hunt after their scanty 
sustenance. Nor is the aspect of the landscape wholly cheer- 
less, except, perhaps, on a day of frosty mist and fog, when the 
sun is unable to pierce the thick chilly curtain with its beams. 
But often the sunshine is strong and genial, and then the snow 
which lies upon hill and lea sparkles with a myriad tiny lustres, 
and the branches of the leafless trees seem changed to glister- 
ing silver. In most parts of England the groves and hedges 
preserve a considerable amount of verdure throughout the 
winter, thanks to the glossy holly and the perennial ivy, and 
some of the conifers which do not shed their foliage. What sight 
is more grateful than that of the green ivy shrouding the old 
grey tower or covering the stone porch of our village churches, 
‘or creeping up the wall-and twining round the quaintly-twisted 
chimneys of the manor-house, as if bent on providing the tit- 
mouse and the wren with hiding-places for their nests? And 
those bright holly-bushes, with their crimson clusters of berries, 
which have furnished Southey with a suggestion for some 
thoughtful verse; how they remind us of the coming Christmas, 
and of its wassail and carols, in which they have so large a 
share! Green sweep the bowed branches of the yew, and the 
cedar raises its crest defiant of winter-storms, and the arau- 
caria extends its imbricated arms in our gardens, and many 
an evergreen fills our shrubberies with verdure. In some 
remote parts of England you will see the pearl-beaded misletoe 
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growing on hoar apple-trees and mossy hawthorns, but seldom 
on the oak. The black hellebore, or Christmas rose, hangs 
out its large cup-shaped flowers of pink or white, and forces us 
to own its beauty ; and in sheltered spots linger a few Michael- 
mas daisies and chrysanthemums, as if to remind us that God’s 
bounty never fails. 

How few and apt, says Miller, are the words in which 
Shakespeare has painted a winter-picture in ‘Love’s Labour’s 
Lost’! He begins by describing the icicles hanging down the 
wall, and Dick, the shepherd, blowing his nails to warm them ; 
and next he tells us of Tom dragging huge logs to feed the 
fire that blazes in the manorial hall, and shows us Marian, the 
milkmaid, returning from her task of milking the cows, with 
frozen pail. Scarcely less suggestive is that which Keats has 
drawn in his ‘Eve of St. Agnes.’ We feel that, indeed, the air 
moust have been ‘bitter chill,’ when even the owl, notwithstand- 
ing his thick coat of feathers, was a-cold; when through the frozen 
grass, the hare, no longer merry and swift-footed, as in the sweet 
sunimer-time, limped tremblingly ; when in their woolly fold 
the sheep were silent; and the frosted breath of the old 
Bedesman, as with numbed fingers he told the beads on his 
rosary, ascended like pious incense from acenser. Pages of 
description would fail to convey so sharp and vivid an idea 
of a winter-night as we gather from these few pregnant 
images. P 

To the same most poetical of poets we owe a delightful 
suggestion of fit occupation for our Girls in the winter even- 
ings, when out-of-door amusements have ceased to be possible. 
It is embodied in the following sonnet : 7 


‘Keen fitful gusts are whispering here and there 
Among the bushes, half leafless and dry ; 
The stars look very cold about the sky, 
And I have many miles on foot to fare ; 
Yet feel I little of the cool bleak air, 

Or of the dead leaves rustling drearily, 

Or of those silver lamps that burn on high, 
Or of the distance from home’s pleasant lair: 
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For I am brimful of the friendliness: 

That in a little cottage I have found ; 
Of fair-hair’d Milton’s eloquent distress, 

And all his love for gentle Lycid drowned 3 
Of lovely Laura in her light-green dress, 

And fruitful Petrarch gloriously crown’d.’ 


Aye, these are the companions for a winter evening— 
Milton and Petrarch, and Spenser and Shakespeare; in a 
word, the poets and great historians, and great writers of fiction, 
and all who have expressed noble thoughts and pure feeling in . 
lofty poetry or eloquent prose. 

Our Girls should learn to read aloud ; to read with taste, 
expression, and distinctness ; and then, in the winter evening, 
when all are gathered round the cheery fire, one of them can 
read some masterpiece of the past or present, while the others 
pursue their various avocations, plying the skilful needle or 
wielding the creative pencil. I can recommend to them the 
formation of Shakespeare Clubs for the study of the animated 
works of the great dramatist : they should meet once a week or 
once a fortnight, and at each meeting a play, or part of a play, 
should be read, each member taking a separate character, and 
all being prepared to do their utmost to explain the meaning 
of obsolete words or obscure passages. The Girls may also 
meet, at such times as may be convenient, for the practice of 
English Composition, reading essays, or tales, or analyses of 
books, and freely, but courteously, criticising each other’s pro- 
ductions. Or they may establish a Walter Scott Club, and go 
through the ever-fresh Waverley Novels. Again: many of 
them will probably possess some niusical taste and knowledge, 
and in such a case it will be possible to hold weekly meetings 
for the practice of choice selections from the works of 
Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Sterndale Bennett, 
Brahms, Gounod, and other eminent masters; or for improve- 
ment in Part-Singing ; or for the study of Harmony. It may be 
that the neighbourhood boasts an Institute or a Choral Society, 
at the meetings of which our Girls will not fail to be present. 
In due time will come the work of preparation for Christma< 
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tide; and then, of a truth, their nimble fingers will be busy, 
and the decoration of the home will engage and prompt their 
liveliest fancy; and mince-pies have to be made, and notes of 
invitation written to welcome guests, and Christmas and New 
Year Cards chosen and despatched, and carols learned and 
practised, tableaus invented and prepared, and, crowning 
triumph of all, a ‘drawing-room play’ decided upon, ‘cast,’ 
learned, rehearsed, ‘ got up,’ and acted ! 

A game at chess or at draughts; or backgammon or parlour 
billiards ; or even a round game at cards, such as ‘Speculation’ 
or ‘Matrimony,’ is famous fun for a winter evening. I am 
inclined to say with ‘the Shepherd,’ in Professor Wilson’s 
Noctes Ambrosiane— As for young folk—lads and lasses, like 
—what’s the harm in a ggem at cairds? It’s a cheerfu’, noisy 
sicht o’ comfort and confusion. Sic luckin’ into ane anither’s 
hauns! Sic fause shufflin’! Sic unfair dealin’! Sic winkin’ 
to tell your pairtner that ye hae the king or the ace! And 
when that wunna do, sic kickin’ o’ shins and treadin’ on taes 
aneath the table—aften the wrang anes! Then doon wi’ your 
haun’ o’ cairds in a clash on the boord, because you’ve ane 
ower few, and the coof maun lose his deal! Then what gigglin’ 
amang the lasses, and what amicable, nay, love-quarrels, 
between pairtners! Jokin’, and jeestin’, and tauntin’, and 
toozlin’—the cawnel blawn out, and the soun’ o’ a thousand 
kisses! That’s caird-playing in the kintra; and where’s the 
man amang ye that wull daur to say that it’s no a pleasant 
pastime o’ a winter’s nicht, when the snaw is cumin’ doon the 
lum, or the speat’s roarin’ amang the mirk mountains.’ 

Do you know Dumb Crambo? This is it: One-half of the 
company leave the room; the other half, in their absence, fix 
on a verb, which the outsiders are to guess and perform. As 
soon as the choice is made, the leader of the outsiders is called 
in, and to him the leader of the insiders says: ‘The verb we 
have selected rhymes with “thing.”’ The leader withdraws, 
and she and her companions set to work to guess what verb 
will rhyme with ‘thing.’ Bring, cling, fling, wing, ring, sing— 
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‘ what és the word? They fix, let us say, on ‘ring’; whereupon 
they enter, and in dumb show, make vigorous effort to ring the 
imaginary church-bells. Yes; ‘ring’ was the chosen-verb, and 
their sagacity is rewarded by rounds of applause. If a wrong 
word be ‘ acted,’ the actors are hissed ; but no speech is allowed 
on either side. The outsiders are not allowed to take the place 
of the insiders until they have guessed correctly. 

This is right pleasant pastime. So is ‘The Post,’ and the 
historical game of ‘Judge and Jury,’ and ‘Shadows,’ and 
‘Spillikins” and ‘Dominoes ? or ‘Cross Questions and 
Crooked Answers; or ‘Proverbs ;? or ‘Why, When, and 
Where ;’ or ‘Russian Scandal ; or the old, old romping games 
of ‘Blind Man’s Buff’ and ‘ Hunt the Slipper.’ 

Of all winter-evening amusements none is more satisfac- 
tory, I think, than Charade-Acting. Like Mercy, it has a double 
qualification : it contributes to the enjoyment of those who act, 
and of those who listen—of the audience as well as of the 
performers. There is a world of fun in the work of preparation : 
the word which is to form the ‘motive’ of the Charade has to 
be chosen; the method of working out to be devised; the 
various characters introduced have to be apportioned and their 
dialogues invented ; dresses have to be concocted, and, perhaps, 
some kind of scenery must be arranged. The idiosyncrasies 
of the performers often furnish material, on these occasions, for 
grave study. During the rehearsals an unexpected light is 
frequently thrown upon their failings or good qualities; and we 
are startled at exhibitions of selfishness, pride, or envy, where 
we had expected to mect with the very opposite, or of 
generosity, humility, and goodwill, the existence of which we 
had never anticipated. Let me advise the Girls to cultivate 
a tender regard for each other’s feelings ; to be moderate in 
their wishes, courteous and gentle in their behaviour, and 
limited in their ambition. Let them be careful not to stand in 
each other’s light. Let them yield to one another, and let them 
always be ready to acknowledge the capabilities and excel- 
lences of their companions, 
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An acted charade is, of course, a little drawing-room drama, 
divided into as many scenes as there are syllables in the word 
represented, with a final scene for the whole word. The scenes 
may or may not be connected by a continuous plot; when 
they are, the effect is greater and more pleasing, but, of course, 
the demand upon the ingenuity of the inventor is also greater. 
An acted charade may be impromptu, or carefully got up; the 
former requires a number of clever performers, quick of wit 
and ready of tongue—is the more amusing, perhaps, but not 
so interesting. 

I subjoin a few words suitable for presentation as Acted 
Charades : 


Fare-well. (K)night-hood, Ever-green. 
Wag-gon(e). Bug-bear. Mistle (mizzle)-toe. 
In(n)-di-go. Band-box. Judicious (Jew-dish-us), 
Court-ship. Blue-beard. Love-lock. 

Ham-let, 


By way of variety, recourse may sometimes be had to the 
old dramatists, or to the modern playwrights, from Goldsmith 
to Sheridan, and Sheridan to H. J. Byron. A few of the best 
scenes of a play may be strung together so as to form a 
connected whole, which, being brief and condensed, will call 
for no changes of scenery or costume. Such comedies as 
‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ ‘The Road to Ruin,’ ‘The Poor 
Gentleman,’ ‘The Heir at Law, and ‘The Rivals,’ lend 
themselves easily to such manipulations. 

Or an historical scene may be taken, and a dialogue or 
conversation-piece invented, in which suitable discourse is 
placed in the mouth of each leading character. 

Or, if there be any musical talent available, nothing can be 
better than the production of a little operetta or musical 
interlude. 

But whatever is done must be well done; after many and 
careful rehearsals ; in a spirit of thorough conscientiousness 
and goodwill; and with an honest desire to neglect not a 
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single detail. We are bound always to give of our best to our 
friends, and must not challenge the criticism even of a 
drawing-room, until we feel that we have made all the 


exertions honestly within our power to avoid the disgrace of 
failure, 








CHAPTER IX. 


WHAT THE GIRL MIGHT AND SHOULD BE: EXAMPLES OF NOBLE 
GIRLHOOD FROM THE LIVES OF NOBLE WOMEN. 


*.\ hand to do, a head to plan, 
A heart to feel and dare.’ 
_ Epenezer ELxiott. 


‘She was a queen of noble Nature’s crowning, 
* A smile of hers was like an act of grace ; 

She had no winsome looks, no pretty frowning, 

Like daily beauties of the vulgar race : 

Dut if she smiled, a light was on her face, 

A clear, cool kindliness, a lunar beam 

Of peaceful radiance, silvering o’er the stream 

Of human thought with unabiding glory.’ 

: HARTLEY COLERIDGE, 


‘Love, and faith, and dear domestic ties, 
And converse with old friends, and pleasant walks, 
Familiar faces and familiar books, 
Study, and art, upliftings unto prayer, 
And admiration of the noblest things.’ 
ARTHUR HuGH CLOUGH. 


Sketch of Anne Baynard’s Life—Catherine of Siena—Her Example not to 
be implicitly followed—A higher Standard of Duty now expected—En- 
thusiasm essential to True Nobility of Character—What is True Heroism ? 
—Lines from ‘The Angel in the House ’—Shakespeare’s Portia—The 
Type of intellectual Strength and loving Tenderness—Mrs. Jameson’s 
Opinion—Perhaps true of Girls fifty years ago, but not now—Words- 
worth’s Picture of Womanhood—Lady Jane Grey—Her Childhood— 
Ascham’s Opinion of her—Tennyson’s Lines— Her Letter to her Sister— 
Charlotte Bronté—Life at Haworth—The ‘ History of the Year 1829 ’— 
Early Writings —The Miscellaneous Character of her Reading—Harriet 
Martineau—Her early Life—Mrs. Inchbald—Fanny Burney—Her Edu- 
cation—Pope quoted—The Potency of Industry—Caroline Herschel— 
Her Letters—Her Scientific Labours—Ben Jonson’s Lines—Sara Cole- 
ridge —Her youthful Pursuitsand Accomplishments—Wordsiorth’s Poem 
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‘The Trial’—Aubrey de Vere’s Description of Sara Coleridge—Mrs. 
Hemans’s Girlhood—Early Poems—Her Intellect and Accomplishments 
—Her extraordinary Memory—How to cultivate the ,Memory—Miss 
Marsh—Her philanthropic Labours among the ‘ Navvies’—Anecdotes of 
her Protégés—Caroline Chisholm—Extract from her Letter to a Friend 
—Her Work among the Emigrants—Madame de Staél—Early Develop- 
ment of her Genius—Frederika Bremer—Extracts from her Diary— 
Barry Cornwall’s Lines—A. H. Clough quoted—What an English Girl 
should be—Talents to be rightly used, not wasted—Importance of Dili- 
gence—Proper use of Leisure—Sarah T ytler quoted, 


Anne Baynard, the daughter of an eminent 
physician of the seventeenth century. She died 
coxueatiom in the twenty-third year of her age, but had made 
exciledt use of the brief span of days allotted to her. Gifted 
with considerable intellectual powers, she had cultivated them 
with great fervour and untiring assiduity ; so that, at the time 
of her premature death, she was well acquainted with philo- 
sophy, astronomy, mathematics, and physics. Not only was she 
conversant with these sciences, but, what is more, a mistress of 
them. At the age of twenty-three, we are told, she had ‘the 
knowledge of a profound philosopher,’ and on metaphysical 
questions was a ‘learned and subtle disputant.’ She applied 
herself with much enthusiasm to the study of Greek, that she 
might have the pleasure of reading in their original language 
the eloquent writings of St. Chrysostom. In Latin she wrote 
with much purity and elegance. She possessed, in fact, an 
acute and comprehensive intellect, an insatiable thirst for 
knowledge, and a retentive memory. She was wont to declare, 
in the spirit of Pope’s famous saying, and in anticipation of it, 
that ‘it was a sin to be content with a little knowledge.’ 

In these respects, Anne Baynard might well be cited as an 
example for English Girls; but she was something more than 
able, accomplished, and industrious, or I should not mention 
her in these pages. To her mental endowments she added 
the fine affections and sweet virtues of the heart ; she practised 
a constant habit of modesty and humility, was pure in thought 
as in conduct, and regulated all her actions by a high sense of 
18 
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Duty. In her devotions, both public and private, she was 
constant and pious; in her manners, simple; in her munifi- 
cence to the poor, unrivalled. Her income was very moderate, 
but she failed not to lay by a considerable portion of it for 
charitable uses; while she strove earnestly and ingeniously to 
promote the mental and moral improvement of all who came 
within her circle and influence. 

On her death-bed, this unaffectedly pious maiden earnestly 
entreated the priest in attendance upon her to encourage the 
young people of his congregation to tread in the path of 
wisdom as the only way to real happiness. She could wish, 
she said, that all young persons might be exhorted to the prac- 
tice of virtue and the study of philosophy ; and more especi- 
ally to read in that great Book of Nature, in which the wisdom 
and power of the Creator stand revealed in the harmonious 
‘order of the universe, and the production and preservation of 
universal life. She anticipated the recent teaching of women’s 
capacity for the higher culture: that they are capable, she said, 
of such improvements as will strengthen their judgment and 
expand their intelligence, is past all doubt, would they but set 
about it in earnest; would they but spend in study and thought 
only half of that time which they give to social vanities and 
follies. ‘It would introduce a composure of mind, and lay a 
solid basis of wisdom and knowledge, by which they would be 
better enabled to serve God, and to help their neighbours.’ 

This seems to me a very charming sketch of a graceful and 
gracious young Englishwoman ; such, in truth, as I suppose 
most fathers would be glad to apply to their daughters in all its 
pleasant details. It certainly affords a striking contrast to the 
‘maiden of our own day,’ as she too often forces herself upon 
our notice—bold in demeanour, flippant in speech, obtrusive 
in dress; without the grace of reticence, without the virtue of 
reserve ; who is often saved from plunging into the maelstrom 
of vice only by the indolence which holds her from approach- 
ing it. No aspiration after a higher or purer life ever stirs the 
stagnant inertness of her heart. The weeds of trivial thoughts, 
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sometimes the ranker growth of evil passions, thrive in the 
congenial soil of her uncultivated mind. She does nothing 
towards the elevation of the social circle to which she belongs ; 
neither by her wise speech nor her admirable conduct does she 
assert the dignity and authority of her sex. To the large utter- 
ances of poets and philosophers she closes her ears; it never 
occurs to her as a duty that she should make the best possible 
use of the gifts she has received at the Divine Hands. The 
work that falls to her to do she sets aside ; the responsibilities 
that devolve upon her, as upon each of us, she calmly ignores. 
She does that which she should not do, and leaves undone that 
which she ought to have done. And, in the emphatic language 
of the Prayer Book, there is no health in her. Heart and 
mind are all unsound. Her temper riots unrestrained; her 
tongue yields to evil speech. Where noble deeds are wrought, 
or noble thoughts spoken, she remains untouched; to no 
‘higher level’ rises her commonplace and vulgar nature. 

But I must complete my portrait of Anne Baynard, borrow- 
ing the following touches from an old writer. For her-prudence, 
piety, and learning, he says, she deserves to have her memory 
perpetuated. She was skilled not only in the learned languages, 
but in every branch of literature and philosophy ; yet was she 
free from vanity or affectation. Her words were few, well 
chosen, and expressive. ‘She was seldom seen to smile, being 
rather of a reserved and stoical disposition—their doctrine, in 
most parts, seeming agreeable to her natural temper, for she 
never read or spake of the Stoics but with a kind of delight.’ 
This I take to have been her only or her chief defect ; and it 
arose, perhaps, from some natural infirmity, or from a severe 
theological training. The religion of Christ, rightly understood, 
has in it nothing of stoicism, but, on the contrary, favours a 
wholesome mirth, and promotes the laughter of pure enjoyment. 
‘She had acontempt of the world, especially of the finery and 
gaiety of life. She had a great regard and veneration for the 
sacred name of God, and made it the whole business of her 
life to promote His honour and glory ; and the great end of her 

18—2 
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study was to encounter atheists and libertines, as may appear 
from some severe satires written [by her] in the Latin tongue, 
in which language she had great readiness and fluency of ex- 
pression, so that the following couplet was composed in her 
honour : 


‘Annam gens Solymea, Annam gens Belgica jactat, 
At superas Annas, Anna Baynarda, duas. 


Thus imitated in English : 


*Fam’d Solyma her Anna boasts, 

In sacred writ renown’d ; 
Another Anna’s high desert 

Through Belgia’s coasts resound : 
But Britain can an Anna show 

That shines more bright than they ; 
Wisdom and piety in her 

Sheds each its noblest ray.’ 


A beautiful picture of the girlhood of Catharine of Siena is 
drawn by the medizval writers. At an early age she displayed 
many gracious gifts and qualities, which her father, a man of 
strong character, carefully cultivated. Such was the sweetness 
of her disposition and the attractiveness of her manner, that 
her neighbours named her ‘ Euphrosyne’—that is, joy or satis- 
faction. In the soft radiance of her innocent smile, her eyes 
as well as her lips seemed to partake. Everything ripened, so 
to speak, in the sunshine of that happy nature; and it was a 
sign of her gentleness and amiability that she was passionately 
fond of birds and flowers and animals. And I know of no 
better test to apply to a young maiden than whether she loves 
God’s visible creation. If she have no sympathy with it, I am 
always prepared for the revelation of some great mental or 
moral deficiency. 

In Catharine’s nature there was a strange enthusiasm, which, 
influenced by the currents of thought and feeling then powerful 
in society, developed itself in a religious form. She read, or 
listened to, stories of the deeds and sufferings of the Saints, 
and of their retiring from the world to spend their lives, fasting 
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and praying, in the Desert ; and hence her warm imagination 
conceived the idea of a pilgrimage to some lonely wilderness. 
In pursuance of this fanciful purpose she frequently resorted to 
far-off and secluded nooks, to spend the hours in childish 
dreams of.the Better Life. But as, sooner or later, her privacy 
was always disturbed, she felt that she must go farther away ; 
and one morning she set out boldly, to reach, as she supposed, 
the Desert. It was natural she should cherish a belief that the 
ravens would provide her with food as they provided the 
prophet Elijah; but, with a characteristic touch of prudence 
and common sense, she took with her a loaf of bread to supply 
her wants if the ravens failed her. J.eaving behind her the red 
roofs of Siena, she paced forth towards a range of distant hills, 
where, as the houses were scattered at wide intervals, she felt 
assured that she must be on the border of the wilderness. 
Creeping into a little cave under the shadow of a rock, she 
began to pray and meditate in happy mood, and there remained 
until the evening, when ‘God suddenly made known to her that 
He designed her for another mode of life, and that she must 
not leave her father’s house,’ where, indeed, a young daughter’s 
first, chief duty must always lie. 

Her great amusement was to collect a consrésation of 
children of her own age, to whom she delivered extemporaneous 
sermons. These we can readily believe to have been rude and 
imperfect, but in their sincerity would lie an undoubted charm. 
When she was twelve years old, her parents began to talk of her 
marriage; but she did not feel fitted for the married life, and 
desired to devote herself to the performance of works of mercy 
and charity. A rigid discipline was imposed upon her, with 
the view of breaking down her resolution ; but, like many gentle 
natures, she was wonderfully firm. Prohibited from the enjoy- 
ment of a room of her own, she elected to share the chamber 
of her little brother Stephen, because she could take advantage 
of his long hours of absence in the day, and his deep boyish 
rest at night, to continue the prayers and vigils in which her 
soul delighted. This unpretentious but immovable steadfast- 
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ness produced a great impression on the minds of her parents. 
They were forced to acknowledge that she was inspired by a 
strong purpose, and not by a mere caprice; and when her 
father, entering her room suddenly one day, found her absorbed 
in prayer, it was as a revelation to him, and thenceforward he 
dcsisted from his schemes of worldly profit. 

My readers must not suppose that I set before them Catharine 
of Siena as an example to be implicity followed. Her ideal of 
Duty was a high one and a pure one for the age in which she 
lived ; but I think it is possible to cherish a higher and a purer 
—namely, that of doing one’s duty in one’s home, one’s family, 
one’s neighbourhood, ¢z the world, but not of it. What I would 
commend for imitation is her habit of prayer and of devout 
thought, which, if persevered in, will raise the reader out of the 
atmosphere of commonplace and frivolity which prevails in our 
modern social life. Against the temptations of the world our 
young maidens need that strength and high resolve which 
come from an earnest belief in the love of God. They will 
then discover that there is a life infinitely better worth living 
than the life of the drawing-room idler, immersed in frivolities, 
or of the scheming and managing woman, steeped to her lips 
in worldliness—a life of noble aim and great accomplishment. 
Believe me, a little enthusiasm—that is, a fervent sympathy 
with all that is good, true, and beautiful—will help to make 
duty pleasant, will refine and elevate and purify. A young 
girl without enthusiasm is like a rose without perfume, ora 
nightingale without music. But, sustained and animated by 
this love of the higher things, she will become a Catharine of 
Siena in her own circle; not a preacher or a saint, but a living 
example of the holy truths which preacher and saint make it 
their business to teach. Each of our Girls, I say, may and 
should be a Catharine of Siena in her own circle: living purely 
and devoutly and charitably ; generous when generosity is pos- 
sible and likely to be fruitful ; not sparing, on proper occasion, 
the wise word of counsel, encouragement, or reproof, when it 
may fitly be offered, but teaching rather by her actions and the 
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daily pattern of her character than by formal exposition and 
verbal profession. 

No woman was ever a blessing to herself or to others who 
had not in her heart the inspiration of enthusiasm. Unless she 
learn to look beyond her own personality, unless she can step 
outside the border of her individual sympathies, unless she be 
constantly impressed with the conviction that our desires and 
aims and resolutions are not terminated abruptly with our 
earthly life, but are continued (so to speak) and carried onward 
into a life everlasting, she will be unable to rise superior to the 
trials, temptations, follies, and weaknesses of the world. To 
erect a lofty standard of duty, and to keep one’s heart and 
mind strictly up to it, is a task too hard for us unless we are 
supported by the genius of enthusiasm. For, after all, enthu- 
siasm is but another name for faith. We must fully believe in 
the dignity and importance of our work, we must fully ap- 
preciate the value of that work’s reward in the future, before 
we can hope to do it as all work should be done. 

A young girl possessed with a real, earnest desire to live a 
true and useful life cannot do better than set before herself an 
ideal, and direct all her energies to its attainment. Let it 
not be an impossible ideal; we don’t want Joans of Arc, or 
Catharines of Siena, or Anne Askews, though we want the 
great qualities and virtues which have perpetuated their name 
and memory. We want the courage to do right, and suffer, if 
need be, for the truth ; we want an active interest in the well- 
being of others; we want a noble scorn of all that is mean and 
cowardly and false ; we want a high indifference to the world’s 
frivolous objects and idle pleasures ; we want a deep sense of 
the mystery and solemnity of life; and we want an unswerving 
resolve to follow in the path of duty. One reads sometimes of 
heroic women ; every woman is heroic who strictly discharges 
the duties imposed upon her by her daily life. There is as 
much true prowess in conquering the trials and temptations 
which Society prepares for us as in traversing continents, like 
Ida Pfeiffer; or ministering to the sick in crowded hospitals, 1i!: 
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Mary Aikenhead. There can be no greater mistake than to 
suppose that to be heroic, to live an heroic life, we must go out- 
side the bounds of our little circle ; very often one’s family - 
offers a battle-field calculated to prove all our energy, all our 
firmness of will, all our tenacity of purpose. I cannot too 
- often insist that the work to be done is the work which lies 
close at hand, unromantic and even commonplace as it may 
seem. 

Coventry Patmore, in his ‘ Angel in the House,’ sets before us 
an English maiden worthy of all love and reverence ; one who 
fulfils the home-duties without vague strivings after the unattain- 
able : 


‘In mind and manners how discreet ! 

How artless in her very art ; 

How candid in discourse ; how sweet 
The concord of her lips and heart ! 

How simple and how circumspect ; 
How subtle and how fancy-free ; 

Though sacred to her love, how deckt 
With unexclusive courtesy.’ 


Mrs. Jameson, on the other hand, finds the ideal maiden in 
Shakespeare’s lovely character of Portia, the very type of intel- 
lectual strength and loving tenderness. Many women, she 
thinks, have possessed many of those qualities which render 
Portia so delightful. She is in herself a piece of reality, in 
whose possible existence we have no doubt; and yet a human 
being in whom the moral, intellectual, and sentient faculties 
should be so exquisitely blended, so proportioned to each other, 
and then again delicately harmonised with all outward aspects 
and influences, probably never existed—certainly could not 
now exist. Therefore, in Mrs. Jameson’s opinion, a woman 
constituted like Portia—a gracious, happy, beloved, and loving 
creature—would be a victim, immolated in fire to that multi- 
tudinous Moloch termed Opinion. ‘With her, the world 
without would be at war with the world within; in the per- 
petual strife either her nature would ‘‘be subdued to the 
element it worked in,” and; bending to a necessity it could 
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neither escape nor approve, lose at last something of its original 
brightness, or otherwise a perpetual spirit of resistance, cherished 
as a safeguard, might perhaps in the end destroy the equipoise ; 
firmness would become pride and self-assurance, and the soft, 
sweet, feminine texture of the mind settle into rigidity.’ Whether 
this was true when Mrs. Jameson wrote, some fifty years ago, I 
necd not now inquire; but I am sure it is not true zow. I am 
sure that the very qualities which she recognises in Portia 
are tHe qualities which thoughtful persons desire to see ex- 
emplified in our Girls to-day—are the qualities which alone 
can elevate and purify Society. Not that we wish our Girls 
to be Portias, but to be accomplished like Portia; firm and 
courageous and yet tender, like Portia; strong in themselves, 
intelligent, and fixed of purpose, but loving and gentle, like 
Portia. 

After all that our poets and novelists and philosophers have 
written, I do not know that you can find anywhere a sweeter 
portrait of an English gentlewoman—such a gentlewoman as 
one could wish that every English girl might grow up into— 
than that which Wordsworth has drawn with so much loving 
care, so much admiring particularity : 


§ She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight $ 
A lovely apparition, sent 
To be a moment’s ornament ; 
Her eyes as stars of twilight fair, 
Like twilight’s, too, her dusky hair 3 
But all things else about her drawn 
From Maytime and the cheerful dawn 3 
A dancing shape, an image gay, 
To haunt, to startle, and waylay.’ 


This is the romantic and poetical vein nattral to a poet’s imagina- 
tion ; the true woman, however, comes before us in the folloving 
lines: 


*T saw her upon nearer view, 
A spirit, yet a woman too } 
Her household motions light and free, 
And step of virgin liberty ; | 
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A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food, 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 


‘And now I see, with eye serene, 
The very pulse of the machine ; 
A being breathing thoughtful breath, - 
A traveller betwixt life and death ; 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill ; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command 3 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light.’ 


Here we have the true, the perfect woman; no butterfly of 
fashion, no feeble everyday lounger, whose thoughts are all con- 
centrated upon dress and pleasure—no mere household drudge, 
without aspirations and without moral or intellectual vigour—but 
one endowed with firm reason and temperate will—one who, while 
bright and calm of spirit, and with a touch of secret romance 
about her, possesses foresight, strength, and endurance. We 
find her counterpart presented to us by Tennyson: 
*No angel, but a dearer being, all dipt 

In angel instincts, breathing Paradise, 

Interpreter between the gods and men, 

Who looked all native to her plan, and yet 


On tiptoe seemed to touch upon a sphere 
Too gross to tread.’ 


Of Lady Jane Grey’s childhood many pleasing particulars 
have been recorded. Ata very early age her sweet and noble 
qualities were indicated ; her disposition being gentle, and her 
temper mild, while her natural capacity was very great, and 
her love of learning remarkable. Under the tuition of John 
Aylmer, her father’s chaplain, she acquired a mastery of the 
Greek and Latin languages, besides attaining a notable amount 
of proficiency in French, Italian, Arabic, Chaldaic, and 
Hebrew. But while devoting much time and thought to these 
solid accomplishments, she did not neglect the lighter graces, 
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Her voice was melodious, and she sang with taste and pathos ; 
on several musical instruments she played with both taste and 
skill In needlework and embroidery her performances were 
the wonder of her contemporaries, in an age which set great 
store upon the productions of the needle. She knew some- , 
thing of the therapeutic properties of herbs ; she could make 
preserves, and dainty dishes, and distil ‘sweet waters ;’ while 
she wrote with extraordinary elegance and facility. While thus 
carefully educating her intellectual powers, her tutors did not 
forget to inculcate a knowledge of the truths of Christianity ; 
so that, while yet a child, she learned the consoling and beau- 
tiful lessons of Christ’s life and death, His resurrection and as- 
cension. 

Her parents, nevertheless, adopted to its fullest extent the 
maxim that to spare the rod is to spoil the child, and in spite 
of the amiability and assiduity of their daughter, enforced 
against her the most rigorous discipline. She was harshly 
punished for the slightest flaw in her conduct, the most trivial 
failure in her studies. She was taught to fear rather than to 
love her parents: and reverence, rather than affection, was 
exacted from her as the duty of children towards those who 
gave them birth. It is no marvel, therefore, that from the 
brow ever stern, and the voice always severe, she turned with 
increased and increasing delight to the society of the wise and 
good of allages. Zhere she met with nothing but encourage- 
ment and consolation: they soothed her sorrows, they taught 
her the nobility of endurance, they inspired her with elevation 
of thought, they raised her into that glorious sphere of medita- 
tion and sympathy in which the Immortals dwell! ‘ Thus, 
she says, ‘my book hath been so much my pleasure, and 
bringeth daily to me more and more pleasure, that in respect 
of it all other pleasures in very deed be but trifles and troubles 
unto me.’ 

Says Milton: ‘A good book is the precious life-blood of a 
master-spirit, embalmed on purpose for a life beyond life. 
Such the Lady Jane Grey found it. 
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Roger Ascham, the tutor of Queen Elizabeth and author of 
‘The Schoolmaster,’ entertained a high opinion of this noble lady. 
They occasionally corresponded ; and in his letters to his learned 
friends he frequently spoke with enthusiasm of the extent and 
depth of her acquirements and the grace and sweetness of her 
character. He always referred to the Lady Jane Grey and to 
Lady Mildred Cooke, the wife of Sir William Cecil, as the two 
most learned women in England; and the praises of the 
former he sealed with the noble panegyric that, ‘ however illus- 
trious she was by her fortune and royal extraction, this bore no 
proportion to the accomplishments of her mind, adorned as it 
was with the doctrine of Plato and the eloquence of Demos- 
thenes.’ 

In June, 1553, at the age of seventeen, her father, in pur- 
suance of his crooked policy of ambition, married her to 
Guildford Dudley, son of the Duke of Northumberland. I 
need not dwell upon the sad chapter of English History that 
followed. On the evening of the gth of July she was pressed 
to accept the crown; on the r9th, Queen Mary was proclaimed 

‘at Cheapside. For some months she remained a close prisoner 
in the Tower. On the 13th of November, with her husband 
and his two brothers, she was brought to trial on a charge of 
high treason, found guilty, and sentenced to death. The 
cruel sentence was carried out on the gth of February, 1554, 
though that she had been the reluctant victim of the ambition 
of her father and father-in-law was plainly seen, and her inno- 
cent youth and gentleness might well have moved Mary to 
compassion. In her last hours she demeaned herself with the 
unassuming courage and humility that had characterised her 
brief and unhappy life. On the scaffold, the bystanders ob- 
served in her ‘a countenance so gravely settled with all modest 
and comely resolution, that not the least symptom either of 
fear or grief could be perceived either in her speech or motions; 
she was like one going to be united to her heart’s best and 
longest beloved.’ 

The last scene is described by Tennyson in his drama of 
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© Queen Mary,’ who represents one of his characters, Sir Ralph 
Bagonhall, as having been an eye-witness of it : 


‘She could not be unmann’d—no, nor unwoman’d— 
Seventeen—a rose of grace ! 
Girl never breathed to rival such a rose 3 
Rose never blew that equalled such a bud... . 

She came upon the scaffold, 

And said she was condemn’d to die for treason ; 
She had but followed the decree of those 
Her nearest kin: she thought they knew the laws, 
But for herself, she knew but little law, 
And nothing of the titles to the crown ; 
She had no desire for that, and wrung her hands, 
And trusted God would save her through the blood 
Of Jesus Christ alone. . . . 
Then knelt and said the AZiserere Mei— 
But all in English, mark you ; rose again, 
And, when the headsman prayed to be forgiven, 
Said, “ You will give me my true crown at last, 
But do it quickly ;” then all wept but she, 
Who changed not colour when she saw the block, 
But asked him, childlike : “ Will you take it off 
Before I lay me down?” ‘‘No, madam,” he said, 
Gasping ; and when her innocent eyes were bound, 
She, with her poor blind hands feeling —* Where is it? 
Where is it ?’—You must fancy that which follow’d, 
If you have heart to do it !’* 


Thus went she to her death. Thus was she called by the 
Divine Mercy to a heavenly crown, lest, haply, a longer pil- 
grimage through a world of sin and care, of fierce trials and 
fiercer temptations, might have stained and soiled that pure 
soul, which no circumstances could have rendered more fit for 
the company of ‘angels’ and ‘just men’made perfect.’ Her 
last hours showed, what has often been shown since, as it had 
often been shown before, that in gentle natures frequently lies 
an abundant reserve of heroism—of calm courage and indomi- 
table resolution, which rise to the sharpest exigency and fail not 
in the darkest hour. 

In illustration of a character which, in many points, seems to 
me nobly worthy of imitation by our English girls, I transcribe 
a few passages from a letter addressed by Lady Jane to her 
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sister, Lady Katherine, on the eve of her execution. It was 
written at the end of a Greek New Testament, which she sent 
to her as a farewell token : * 

‘I have here sent you, my dear sister Katherine, a book 
which, although it be not outwardly trimmed in gold, or the 
curious embroidery of the artfullest needles, yet inwardly is 
more worth than all the precious mines which the vast world 
can boast of. It is the book, my only best and best beloved 
sister, of the Law of the Lord ; it is the testament and last will 
which He bequeathed unto us wretches and wretched sinners, 
which shall lead you to the path of eternal joy. And if you 
with a good mind read it, and with an earnest desire follow it, 
no doubt it shall bring you to an immortal and everlasting life. 
It will teach you to live, and learn you to die ; it shall win you 
more, and endow you with greater felicity, than you should 
have gained by the possession of your woful father’s lands ; for 
as, if God had prospered him, you should have inherited his 
honours and means, so, if you apply diligently to this book, 
seeking to direct your life according to the rule of the same, 
you shall be an inheritor of such riches as neither the covetous 
shall withdraw from you, neither the thief shall steal, neither 
yet the moth corrupt... . 

‘My good sister, once more again let me entreat you to 
learn to die; deny the world, defy the devil, and despise the 
flesh, and delight yourself only in the Lord; be penitent for 
your sins, and yet despair not; be strong in faith, yet presume 
not; and desire, with Saint Paul, to be dissolved and be with 
Christ, with whom even in death there is life... . 

‘Now, as touching my death, rejoice, as I do, my dearest 
sister, that I shall be delivered of this corruption, and put on 
incorruption ; for I am assured that I shall, for losing a mortal 
life, win one that is immortal, everlasting, and joyful; the 
which I pray God grant in His most blesstd hour, and send 
you His all-saving grace to live in His fear, and to die in true 
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Christian faith, from which, in God’s name, I exhort you never 
to swerve, neither for hope of life nor fear of death; for if you 
will deny His truth, to give length to a weary and corrupt 
breath, God Himself will deny you, and by vengeance make 
short what you, by your soul’s loss, would prolong ; but if you 
will cleave to Him, He will stretch forth your days to an uncir- 
cumscribed comfort, and to His own glory, to the which glory 
God bring me now, and you hereafter, when it shall please Him 
to call you.’ 

From Lady Jane Grey to Charlotte Bronté is not only a vast 
stride in time, but a remarkable contrast of character. The 
two had, perhaps, little more in common than a great, deep 
love of knowledge and a strong but unpretending courage. 
Charlotte Bronté was the daughter of the Rev. Patrick Bronté, 
a Yorkshire clergyman, and her life, except in her earliest 
childhood, was spent in a Yorkshire village—that of Haworth, 
near Keighley. It is not a picturesque village, nor is its imme- 
diate neighbourhood picturesque ; but the landscapes beyond 
have a romance of form and colouring which probably had its 
influence upon the development of Charlotte Bronté’s genius. 
For, at a short distance from the village, you come upona 
broad stretch of dun and purple moors, bounded by a line of 
billowy hills; the gaps between them revealing other hills, 
swelling up to the horizon, which are all alike in shape and 
colour, and with their wild, bleak aspect all suggest a strange 
feeling of solitude and desolation. A little farther, and you 
find the breezy wolds scooped by deep glens, each watered by 
a brawling stream or ‘ gyll,’ and each so rich in leafiness as to 
shine like an Eden in the ‘boundless waste.’ The slopes are 
heavy with thick brushwood and dwarf oaks, which, near the 
crest, are replaced by tall green firs. In the shady bottom 
rattles and rushes the erratic brook, now breaking in foam 
against tiny promontories, now eddying round some wildly 
contorted tree-root, now splashing its foam-bells over a rocky 
ledge. Everywhere the fresh green sward is strewn with sweet 
wild-flowers—with bluebells bright as the arch of heaven, oy 
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pearly blossoms that spangle the grass like tiny emblems of 
‘some starlit spot in space.’ 

Amid this kind of scenery Charlotte Bronté spent her early 
childhood. She was motherless ; and the family, consisting in 
all of a son and four daughters, was mainly left in charge of 
Miss Bramwell, an aunt, who seems to have been ill adapted 
to win the love or confidence of children. Their education 
was at first undertaken by their father, but they had to trust 
largely to their own assiduous and miscellaneous efforts. A 
brief experience of school-life proved unfavourable to the 
health of two of the sisters, and they were again thrown upon 
their own resources. Without a mother, without friends, with- 
out playmates, without sympathy in the home-circle or abroad, 
except such as they gave each other, the four girls were almost 
necessarily driven to an active exercise of the intellect for the 
sake of occupying their abundant leisure. They wrote plays, 
poems, romances, essays; they read every book on which they 
could lay their hands; they conducted impassioned debates 
upon great men and remarkable historical events. Charlotte, 
though not the eldest, comes to the front, in virtue of her 
strength of character and steadfastness of purpose. We find 
her writing a ‘History of the Year 1829,’ which supplies us 
with an interesting picture of the ‘inner life’ of this singular 
family : 

‘Once papa lent my sister Maria a book. It was an old 
geography book. She wrote on its blank leaf, “ Papa lent me 
this book.” This book is a hundred and twenty years old ; it 
is at this moment lying before me. While I write this I am in 
the kitchen of the parsonage, Haworth: Talby, the servant, is 
washing up the breakfast-things; and Anne, my youngest sister 
(Maria was my eldest), is kneeling on a chair looking at some 
cakes which Talby has been baking for us. Emily is in the 
parlour brushing the carpet. Papa and Bramwell [her brother] 
are gone for the newspaper, the Leeds Intelligencer, a most excel- 
lent Tory newspaper, edited by Mr. Wood, and the proprietor, 
Mr. Honneman. We take two and see three newspapers a 
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weck, We take the Leeds Intelligencer (Tory), and the Leeds 
Mercury (Whig), edited by Mr. Baines, and his brother, son-in- 
law, and his two sons, Edward and Talbot. We see the John 
Bull; it is a high Tory, very violent. Mr. Driver lends us it, as 
likewise Blackwood’s Magazine, the most able periodical there 
is. The editor is Mr. Christopher North, an old man seventy- 
four years of age; the 1st of April is his birthday: his company 
are Timothy Tickler, Morgan O’Doherty, Macrobin Mordecai, 
Mullion, Warwell, and James Hogg, a man of most extraordinary 
genius, a Scottish shepherd. Our plays were established: 
“Young Men,” June, 1826; ‘Our Fellows,” July, 1827; 
“Islanders,” December, 1827. These are our three great 
plays that are not kept secret. Emily’s and my best plays were 
established the rst of December, 1827; the others, March, 
1828, Best plays mean secret plays; they are nice ones. 4// 
our plays are very strange ones. Their nature I need not write 
on paper, for I think I shall always remember them. The 
“Young Men” play took its rise from some wooden soldiers 
Bramwell had; “Our Fellows” from “ Atsop’s Fables ;” and 
the “Islanders” from several events which happened. I will 
sketch out the origin of our plays more completely if I can. 
First, “ Young Men.” Papa bought Bramwell some wooden 
soldiers at Leeds. When papa came home it was night, and 
we were in bed; so next morning Bramwell came to our door 
with a box of soldiers. Emily and I jumped out of bed, and 
I snatched up one and exclaimed, “ This is the Duke of Wel- 
lington ; this shall be the Duke!” When I had said this, 
Emily likewise took up one, and said it should be hers; when 
Anne came down, she said one should be hers. Mine was the 
prettiest of the whole, and the tallest, and the most perfect in 
every part. Emily’s was a grave-looking fellow, and we called 
him “ Gravey.” Anne’s was a queer little thing, much like her- 
self, and we called him “ Waiting Boy.” Bramwell chose his, 
and called him “ Buonaparte.”’ 

The reader will better appreciate the nature and extent of 
Charlotte Bronté’s self-culture, at an age when most girls are 
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mere § bread-and-butter misses,’ with scarcely a thought beyond 
battledore and shuttlecock, if we take a specimen or two of 
her imaginative composition. Here is one from the introduc- 
tion to a projected series of ‘ Tales of the Highlanders,’ and it 
shows that this twelve or thirteen years-old child was conversant 
with the political movements of the day : 

‘Parliament was opened, and the great Catholic question 
was brought forward, and the Duke’s measures were disclosed, 
and all was slander, violence, party-spirit, and confusion. Oh, 
those six months, from the time of the King’s speech to the 
end! Nobody could wish, think, or speak on any subject but 
the Catholic question, and the Duke of Wellington, and Mr. 
Peel. Iremember the day when the Jntelligence Extraordinary 
came with Mr. Peel’s speech in it, containing the terms on 
which the Catholics were to be let in! With what eagerness 
papa tore off the cover, and how we all gathered round him, 
and with what breathless anxiety we listened, as one by one 
they were disclosed, and explained, and argued upon so ably, 
and so well; and then when it was all out, how aunt said that 
she thought it was excellent, and that the Catholics could do 
no harm with such good security. I remember also the doubts 
as to whether it would pass the House of Lords, and the pro- 
phecies that it would not ; and when the paper came which 
was to decide the question, the anxiety was almost dreadful 
with which we listened to the whole affair ; the opening of the 
door; the hush; the royal dukes in their robes, and the great 
Duke iz green sash and waistcoat; the rising of all the peeresses 
when he rose; the reading of his speech—papa saying that his 
words were like precious gold; and lastly, the majority of one 
to four (ze, four to one) in favour of the Bill. But this is a 
digression,’ 

I now give a specimen of the early vividness of that 
imagination which was to give birth to ‘Jane Eyre,’ and 
‘Shirley,’ and ‘Villette’—three of the most original and 
picturesque works in English fiction : 

‘It is well known that the Genii have declared that unless 
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they perform certain arduous duties every year, of a mysterious 
nature, all the worlds in the firmament will be burnt up, and 
gathered together in one mighty globe, which will roll in 
solitary grandeur through the vast wilderness of space, in- 
habited only by the four high princes of the Genii till Time 
shall be succeeded by Eternity ; and the impudence of this is 
only to be paralleled by another of their assertions, namely, 
that by their magic might they can reduce the world to a 


‘desert, the purest waters to streams of livid poison, and the 


clearest lakes to stagnant water, the pestilential vapours of 
which shall slay all living creatures, except the bloodthirsty 
beast of the forest, and the ravenous bird of the rock. But 
that in the midst of this desolation the palace of the Chief 
Geni(us) shall rise sparkling in the wilderness, and the horrible 
howl of their war-cry shall spread over the land at morning, at 
noontide, and night; but that they shall have their annual 
feast over the bones of the dead, and shall yearly rejoice with 
the joy of victors.’ 

I must confine myself to one more quotation, and that shail 
be in verse : 


THE WOUNDED STAG, 


* Passing amid the deepest shade 
Of the wood’s sombre heart, 
Last night I saw a wounded deer 
Laid lonely and apart. 


* Such light as pierced the crowded boughs 
(Light scattered, scant, and dim) 
Passed through the fern that formed his couch, 
And centred full on him. 


‘Pain trembled in his weary limbs, 
Pain filled his patient eye ; 
Pain-crushed amid the shadowy fern 
His branchy crown did lie. 


“Where were his comrades? where his mate? 
All from his death-bed gone ! 
And he, thus struck and desolate, 
Suffered and bled alone. 
19—2 
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* Did he feel what a man might feel 
Friend-left, and sore distrest ? 
Did Pain's keen dart and Grief’s sharp sting 
Strive in his mangled breast ? 


*Did longing for affection lost 
Barb every deadly dart, 
Love unrepaid, and Faith betrayed, 
Did these torment his heart ? 


*No! leave to man his proper doom ! 
These are the pangs that rise 
Around the bed of state and gloom, 
When Adam’s offspring dies ? 


That these stanzas are irregular in rhythm, and deficient in 
melody, must at once be admitted. It is true also that the 
thought seems sometimes too large for the writer’s utterance. 
But there is poetical feeling in them; that is plainly conspicuous. 
Here I may observe that all great novelists seem to have had 
a touch of the poetical spirit in their genius: Scott, for instance, 
Thackeray, Lord Lytton, George Eliot ; though no one of them 
has ever become a great poet. The reason why is not far to 
seek; the poet needs a power of condensation and a lyric 
faculty which are not to be found in the novelist, and, indeed, 
would be fatal to his art. But in the poems written by novelists 
considerable light is always reflected on their distinctive intel- 
lectual qualities ; they help us to see into the fibre, as it were, 
of their minds, And thus the characteristic merits of Charlotte 
Bronté, as a writer of fiction, are foreshadowed in her early 
verses ; in that striking picture of the wounded stag, lying prone 
amid the rustling fern, with a scanty ray of light struggling 
through the intertangled branches above him, as well as in the 
pathos of the reflections which it suggests. If the boy makes 
the man, we see here how the poetess may make the novelist. 
And we may note how the condition of Charlotte Bronté’s life, 
and the influences under which her intellect developed, all 
tended irresistibly to colour her genius with that profound 
melancholy which we recognise in her three great works. 

In January 1831, Charlotte Bronté underwent a second 
experience of school-life, her teacher being a Miss W., who 
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resided at Roe Head, between Leeds and Huddersfield. 
Described as a woman of tact, insight, and ability, it seems 
clear that she perceived the high qualities of her pupil, and 
did her best to train them into vigorous growth. She derived 
much benefit from this lady’s instruction; but, at the end of a 
twelvemonth, returned to Haworth Parsonage, and resumed the 
daily order of her uneventful life. Her ‘method’ I would 
commend especially to the imitation of my readers; not that 
they should make the same disposition of their hours, but that 
they should apportion them with equal care to the day’s 
various duties, so that there should be a time for everything 
and that everything should have its time. In the morning, 
from nine to half-past twelve, she practised drawing, and 
superintended the lessons of her sisters. ‘The time until dinner 
was given to a long moorland walk. Between dinner and tea, 
needlework; after tea, writing, reading, drawing, with the 
occasional interlude of a little conversation with one or two of 
Mr. Bronté’s fellow-clergymen. Her principal amusement, 
however, was reading. She read continually, and, like most 
strong minds, she read omnivorously. A healthy intellect 
always assimilates whatever is good and wholesome in a book, 
while it rejects whatever might prove injurious. It instinctively 
discerns between good and evil, the true and the false. But 
Charlotte Bronté not only read, as most girls do, but she 
reflected, which most girls do of, What she read she 
analysed, and submitted to the action of her clear and straight- 
forward judgment, in this way acquiring a habit of close and 
accurate criticism. The miscellaneousness of her reading 
appears in the hints she gave to one of her schoolfellows, who 
asked her to recommend some books for her perusal. 

*I will do so,’ she replied, ‘in as few words as I can. If 
you like poetry, let it be first-rate: Milton, Shakespeare,’ 
‘Thomson, Goldsmith, Pope (if you will, though I don’t admire 
him), Scott, Byron, Campbell, Wordsworth, and Southey. Now 
don’t be startled at the names of Shakespeare and Byron. 
Both these were great men, and their works are like themselves. 
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You will know how to choose the good and avoid the evil ; the 
finest passages are always the purest, the bad ones invariably 
revolting ; you will never wish to read them over twice. Omit 
the comedies of Shakespeare, and the “ Don Juan,” perhaps the 
“ Cain” of Byron, though the latter is a magnificent poem, and 
read the rest fearlessly : that must indeed be a depraved mind 
which can gather evil from “Henry VIIL.,” from “Richard III.,” 
from “ Macbeth,” and “ Hamlet,” and “Julius Czesar.” Scott's 
sweet, wild, romantic poetry can do you no harm. Nor can 
Wordsworth’s, nor Campbell’s, nor Southey’s—the greater part 
at least of his; some is certainly objectionable. For history, 
read Hume, Rollin, and the “ Universal History,” if you can ; I 
never did. For fiction, read Scott alone ; all novels after his 
are worthless. For biography, read Johnson’s “ Lives of the 
Poets,” Boswell’s “Life of Johnson,” Southey’s “Life of Nelson,” 
Lockhart’s “ Lifeof Burns,” Moore’s “ Life of Sheridan,” Moore’s 
“Life of Byron,” Wolfe’s “ Remains” (that is, the Rev. Charles 
Wolfe, author of the well-known pathetic poem on “ The Burial 
of Sir John Moore”). For natural history, read Bewick, and 
Audubon, and Goldsmith, and White’s “ History of Selborne.” 
For divinity, your brother will advise you there. I can only 
say, adhere to standard authors, and avoid novelty.’ 

It is not for me in these pages to follow Charlotte Bronté 
from girlhood into womanhood, and from obscurity into fame. 
I leave her here to the study of the reader: an admirable 
pattern of self-reliance, intelligent industry, and the fervour and 
simplicity of the true student. And now I turn to Harriet 
Martineau, another woman of independent character and 
original intellect, whose girlhood presented some features 
worthy of special notice. She was not very fortunate in her 
mother: a clever but restless and dogmatic person, who was 
confident of nothing so much as that her own wisdom was unim- 
peachable. Her daughter writes that only twice in her early 
childhood did she experience any manifestation of tenderness : 
once when she was suffering from earache, and her parents 
were moved to compassion ; once from a gentle-hearted lady 
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who witnessed her nervous alarm at a magic-lantern exhibition. 
Who will not pity a childhood so loveless and neglected ? 

The sixth of a family of eight, she was apparently selected 
to enjoy the special benefit of the strictest maternal discipline. 
Of her sensitiveness, which was excessive, no account was 
taken in this hard-and-fast system. She tells us that she does 
not think her parents ever had the slightest idea of the misery 
she suffered; but, as she never confided in them, it is difficult 
to see how they could ascertain their existence, if they were 
all of the self-created character she describes. She owns that 
her fancies were really inexplicable: a matter of pure sensation, 
without any mental justification, even of the wildest kind. 
‘Take an instance: ‘A magic-lantern was exhibited to us on 
Christmas Day, and once or twice in the year besides. I used 
to see it cleaned by daylight, and to handle all its parts, 
understanding its whole structure ; yet, such was my terror of 
the white circle on the wall, and of the moving slides, that, 
to speak the plain truth, the first apparition always brought on 
bowel complaint ; and, at the age of thirteen, when I was pre- 
tending to take care of little children during the exhibition, I 
could never look at it without having the back of a chair to 
grasp, or hurting myself, to carry off the intolerable sensation.’ 
Probably these freaks of the nervous temperament arose from a 
disturbed condition of the bodily health. 

Of the intellectual education of the little Martineaus, if not of 
their physical and spiritua], much care was taken. They learned 
French and music thoroughly, were made excellent housewives 
and needlewomen, and were despatched to a good school, 
where they attained to such classical proficiency that they could 
make excellent hexameters, as so many can do, and think in 
Latin, as so few can do. Hiarriet’s master was a scholar, and 
quick enough to recognise the good promise of his odd, clever, 
and deaf little pupil. She took a great delight, like Charlotte 
Bronté, in reading; and, like Charlotte Bronté, read omnivor- 
ously, but with a special preference for history, poetry, and 
politics. She records of herself that her mind was ‘ desperately 
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methodical; and we know that without method true educa- 
tional progress is impossible. Yet it is, perhaps, the besetting 
fault of girls to discard method ; to pass from one thing to 
another in a vague and desultory manner. Order, however, is 
Heaven’s first law; and a law that must be obeyed in our 
studies no less than in the ordinary affairs of daily life. Method 
is the student’s pole-star, to pilot her through the labyrinthine 
channels of knowledge. It was a favourite saying of the Duke 
of Wellington that there were not two generals in England 
who, having got ten thousand men into Hyde Park, could get 
them out. I have known very few girls who, having got a num- 
ber of facts into their head, knew what to do with them, or how 
to arrange them so as to have them ready when wanted. The 
value of method is shown, then, by the practice of Harriet 
Martineau, who carried into the labour of her later years the 
habit acquired in girlhood, and demonstrated the power of 
classifying facts in several of her most important writings. 

We have seen in Harriet Martineau and Charlotte Bronté 
the use they made of books. Elizabeth Simpson, afterwards 
Mrs. Inchbald (novelist and dramatist) was not a whit behind 
them. Through her father’s premature death she obtained 
only an imperfect education ; but she supplemented it by her 
multifarious and assiduous reading. ‘Turning to ‘Fanny’ 
Burney, the author of ‘Evelina’ and ‘Cecilia,’ I find that she, 
too, applied herself diligently to the work of self-education. As 
soon as she could write she began to compose little poems, 
tales, and fancies, though in a character illegible to everyone 
but herself. This exercise had at least the advantage of 
accustoming her to think, and to marshal her ideas in clear 
order. Admitted without restraint to her father’s table, she 
listened eagerly to the conversation of the guests assembled at 
it; and as her father’s cultivated taste and amiable manners 
had gained him admission into the most distinguished literary 
_ Circles, that conversation was well fitted to inform her mind 
and develop her intellectual powers. Meantime, the shy girl 
of sixteen—she was painfully shy, by the way, and very sensi- 
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tive—continued her literary efforts; carefully observing the 
peculiarities of the motley society that buzzed around her, and 
transferring them to her fictitious narratives. Her ‘study,’ if 
it may be dignified by that name, was a small play-room up 
two pairs of stairs, in which were kept the toys of her younger 
brothers and sisters. This was in London ; when in the country, 
she retired to a summer-house, called ‘the Calia,’ where, in 
secret, she poured into the willing ears of her sister Susannah 
the miniature products of her girlish fancy. 

Though she took every possible precaution to escape dis- 
covery, she could not long conceal her occupation from her 
mother-in-law’s vigilant eye ; and as, in those days, a hundred 
years agone, the work of authorship was considered unfeminine, 
she received a severe reproof for wasting her time in so discredit- 
able a manner. We can well believe that Fanny was not con- 
vinced ; but her sense of duty prompted submission to her 
mother-in-law’s dictates. So she collected all her previous com- 
positions and committed them to the flames in the presence of 
her weeping sister, Susannah. No greater sacrifice was made 
by Agamemnon when he offered up his daughter Iphigenia. 

_She now applied herself to her needle with admirable in- 
dustry, and from morn till dewy eve stitched and hemmed, 
and hemmed and stitched. But the natural instincts of genius 
~ could not be summarily repressed. She sought to satisfy her 
love of composition by keeping a journal: in vain. Among 
the incremated MSS. had been the ‘History of Caroline Evelyn;’ 
and in spite of her conscientious efforts, her truant fancy would 
indulge itself in the conception of amusing and perplexing 
situations for the said Caroline’s daughter, whom she had to re- 
present as highly connected on her father’s side, but linked to 
vulgarity on the mother’s, and thus exposed to antagonistic 
influences. The figures seemed to start spontaneously into 
life on the imaginary canvas: the motherless beauty ; the rude 
fop; the coarse sea-captain ; the Scotch poet, lean as his own 
rugged hills ; the aged coquette ; the vulgar silversmith on Snow 
Hill, and the handsome heir; and after composing it in her 
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memory, she could not refrain from committing to paper the 
story of ‘Evelina; or, a Young Lady’s Entrance into the 
World.’ 

In 1778, when Fanny had grown into a woman, ‘ Evelina’ 
was given to the public. Writing in her Diary she says: ‘ Per- 
haps this may seem rather a bold attempt and title fora female 
whose knowledge of the world is very confined, and whose in- 
clinations, as well as situation, incline her to a private and 
domestic life. All I can urge is, that I have only presumed to 
trace the accidents and adventures to which'a “ young woman ” 
is liable. I have not pretended to show the world what it 
generally ¢s, but what it appears to a girl of seventeen ; and so 
far as that, sure any girl who is past seventeen may safely do? 
The motto of my excuse shall be taken from Pope’s “ Temple 
of Fame”: 


£“Tn every work, regard the writer’s end ; 
None e’er can compass more than they intend.” ’ 


The potency of industry as a factor in every career has 
been exemplified by the lives of hundreds of the great and 
good. .A ‘divine benediction’ is breathed upon the hand of 
diligence. For my present purpose I will take the life of 
Caroline Herschel. She was born at Hanover in 1750; the 
daughter of a musician who, as was usual in those days, devoted 
great attention to the musical education of his boys, but neg- 
lected that of his girls. Those were chiefly employed in the 
household drudgery, or in certain other tasks which seem 
formerly to have been regarded as the whole duty of woman. 
Caroline, the youngest daughter, at an early age became pro- 
ficient in the art of stocking-knitting, and was wont to relate in 
after-life, with much exultation, how her first pair touched the 
floor as she stood up finishing them off. It should be stated, 
however, in justice to her father, that he at least was willing to 
give her something more than the mere elements of instruction ; 
and, in spite of her mother’s opposition, he taught her a little 
music. 
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It was a ‘musical family,’ par excellence. The three elder 
ones, Jacob, William (afterwards so celebrated as an astronomer), 
and Alexander, were gifted with extraordinary musical talent ; 
and Jacob and William, while Caroline was still a child, emi- 
grated to England in order to make their way as professional 
musicians. At the end of a year, they returned on a visit to 
the old hearth, Jacob bringing with him a quantity of English 
clothes made in the latest fashion, and William—nothing more 
than a copy of Locke’s ‘ Essay on the Human Understanding.’ 
Jacob revisited Hanover in 1759, when he obtained the post of 
violinist in the Court orchestra. William remained in England 
until recalled, in 1765, by the increasing infirmities of his 
father, when his appearance plunged the family—he was so 
greatly beloved—into a tumult of joy. One cannot but be 
moved by the deep tenderness which Caroline felt and ex- 
pressed towards this adored brother, and by the evident anguish 
with which she contemplated another separation from him. 

She writes :: 

‘Of the joys or pleasures which all felt at this long-wished-for 
meeting with my—let me say dearest brother—but a small por- 
tion could fall to my share, for with my constant attendance at 
church [necessitated by her being prepared for confirmation] 
and school, besides the time I was employed in doing the 
drudgery of the scullery, it was but seldom I could make one 
in the group when the family were assembled together. In the 
first week some of the orchestra were invited to a concert, at 
which several of my brother William’s compositions, overtures, 
etc., and some of my elder brother Jacob’s, were performed, to 
the great delight of my dear father, who hoped and expected 
that they would be turned to some profit by publishing them, 
but there was no printer who bid high enough. Sunday was 
the—to me—eventful day of my confirmation, and I left home 
not a little proud and encouraged by my dear brother William’s 
approbation of my appearance in my new gown.’ 

In another letter she refers to the unhappy prejudice of her 
mother against educated women, and its ill result upon herself: 
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‘ My father wished to give me something like a polished educa- 
tion, but my mother was particularly determined that it should 
be a rough, but at the same time a useful one; and nothing 
further she thought was necessary but to send me two or three 
months to a sempstress to be taught to make and mend house- 
hold linen. All that my father could do was to indulge me 
(and please himself) sometimes with a short lesson on the 
violin, when my mother was either in good humour or out of 
the way. . . . But sometimes I found it scarcely possible to 
get through the work required, and felt very unhappy that no 
time at all was left for improving myself in music and fancy- 
work. . .. I could not bear the idea of being turned into an 
Abigail or housemaid, and thought that with the above and 
such-like acquirements I might obtain a place as governess in 
some family.’ 

With unconquerable resolution Caroline Herschel sought 
every opportunity for self-improvement. At last, in 1772, her 
brother William removed her to Bath, where he was then 
settled as a successful professor of music, director of public 
concerts, and organist. All his leisure, however, he still 
devoted to his favourite pursuit of astronomy, in which he had 
acquired a proficiency that secured him recognition in Bath as 
a scientific authority. With an absolute devotion, of which 
biography records but few examples, Caroline became his 
helper, his fellow-worker, almost his slave ; giving up to him 
most unselfishly her time and talents and power of work. 
‘The time,’ she writes, ‘when I could hope to receive a little 
more of my brother’s instruction and attention was now draw- 
ing near; for after Easter, Bath becomes very emnty; only a 
few of his scholars, whose families are resident in the neigh- 
bourhood, remain. But I was greatly disappointed ; for, in 
consequence of the harassing and fatiguing life he had led 
during the winter months, he used to retire to bed with a basin 
of milk or glass of water, and Smith’s “ Harmonies of Nature,” 
or Ferguson’s “ Astronomy,” and his first thoughts on rising 
were how to obtain instruments for viewing those objects him- 
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self, of which he had been reading. . . . I was much hindered 
in my musical practice by my help being continually wanted 
in the execution of the various contrivances, and I had to 
amuse myself with making the tube of pasteboard for the 
glasses which were to arrive from London, for at that time no 
optician had settled at Bath.’ 

Every spare moment was consecrated by Caroline Herschel 
to astronomical studies on her own account. Her appetite for 
work was insatiable, and it derived a stimulus it hardly needed 
from her brother’s example, for he threw into his pursuits an 
almost incredible energy and fervour. On one occasion, he 
toiled at the grinding and polishing of a seven-foot speculum, 
or mirror, for his telescope, for sixteen consecutive hours. 
Even at his meals he was engaged in making drawings or in 
contrivances of some kind. While he was at work, the inde- 
fatigable Caroline read to him ‘Don Quixote,’ Sterne’s ‘ Senti- 
mental Journey,’ Fielding’s novels, and the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ 
Meanwhile, she found time to take lessons in singing, and her 
biographer opines that if she had taken up the profession of a 
vocalist she would have made a great success, as her voice was 
good and of considerable range, her execution easy, and her 
taste unimpeachable. I do not think I have ever read of such 
a woman for work! In preparing for the oratorios which 
it was then customary to produce at Lent, she transcribed the 
scores of the ‘Messiah’ and of ‘Judas Maccabzeus’ for an 
orchestra of nearly a hundred performers, besides taking upon 
herself the task of instructing the treble singers. 

I have followed this remarkable woman from girlhood into 
womanhood, because I could put before our girls no better 
example of unflinching resolute industry, besides strength of 
purpose, and sisterly devotion. 

Ben Jonson, in describing a noble woman, says: 


‘I meant she should be courteous, facile, sweet, 
Free from that solemn vice of greatness, pride 3 
T meant each softer virtue there should mect, 
Fit in that softer bosom to abide. 
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Only a learnéd and a manly soul 

I purposed her, that should, with even powers, 
The rock, the spindle, and the shears control 

Of destiny, and spin her own free hours.’ 


Such a woman, with a learned and a manly soul, but ‘ dipt 
in angel instincts ’—her soft bosom the home of all the softer 
virtues—was Sara Coleridge, the daughter of the poet, and 
herself a writer of no mean order. As wife and mother and 
friend, she was eminently lovable; and her purity of soul 
was not less conspicuous than her force and lucidity of intel- 
lect. To all who can appreciate that which is loftiest and yet 
sweetest in womanhood, the name of Sara Coleridge recalls an 
image from which they would not willingly part. 

What she was in maturer life, her gracious childhood and 
refined girlhood had clearly foreshown she would be. It was 
no case of sudden growth or violent contrast, but one of 
natural and steady development. Some lives are like emotional 
and impassioned dramas, worked out in a series of acts, each 
of which terminates with a great climax, an abrupt break, or 
even a catastrophe ; but Sara Coleridge’s was like that of a 
flower, which matures continuously from seed to blossom. In 
her youthful days her favourite pursuits were chiefly literary 
and linguistic ; and already in her maidenhood she made herself 
acquainted with the leading Greek and Latin classics, and at- 
tained to a considerable proficiency in French, Italian, German, 
and Spanish. These acquirements were mainly the result of her 
own efforts, animated as she was by a profound love of know- 
ledge, and sustained by a firm resolution. Natural History, too, 
in all its branches, and especially those of Botany and Zoology, 
was a subject which attracted her strongly. Her refined and 
vivid imagination delighted in the beauty of nature manifested 
in bird or insect, flower or tree; while her devout intellect and 
pious spirit found an inexhaustible theme for contemplation in 
the proofs of Divine Wisdom and Goodness which earth, sea, 
and sky abundantly present. Such studies, as I have else- 
where pointed out, are not less healthful for the mind than 
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the body. In Sara Coleridge’s instance, the outdoor interests 
which they provided, and the habits of careful observation 
which they necessitated, assisted the harmonious development 
of her faculties, and served to restrain and moderate the sub- 
jective tendencies of her genius. At any time she would put 
aside the abstrusest metaphysical speculations, to inspect the 
wonders of a spider’s web, or analyse the delicate corolla of a 
rose. Of theology, both as a history and a science, she pos- 
sessed an intimate knowledge, but she was something more 
than a theologian, she was a disciple of Christ. Of few women 
could it be more truly said that she walked by faith. If she 
possessed the diligence and discretion of a Martha, she had all 
the tenderness, self-sacrifice, and loving devotedness of a 
Mary. So in no language of exaggeration may it be said of 
her, that she grew up as fair and sweet as one of the exquisite 
wild-flowers of her native vale. 

Her first literary production, the work of her girlhood, was 
published in 1822, entitled ‘An Account of the Abipones, an 
Equestrian People of Paraguay; it was translated from the 
Latin of Martin Dobrizhoffer, and must always be accepted as 
a monument of elaborate scholarship and stout-hearted perse- 
verance. The obscure and cumbrous original is rendered into 
English of remarkable purity and lucidity. 

A loving wife, a devoted daughter, a sympathetic friend, an 
accomplished, able, and gentle woman, Sara Coleridge fully 
merited the exquisite compliment paid to her by the poet 
Wordsworth, who, in his poem of ‘ The Trial,’ has dedicated to 
her a loving strain of heartfelt praise. He says: 


©, . . Whether in the semblance drest, 
Of dawn, or eve, fair vision of the West, 
Come with each anxious hope subdued 
By woman’s gentle fortitude, 
Each grief, through meekness, settling into rest.’ 


An allusion follows to her extensive acquirements as a 
scholar : 
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*Or I would hail thee when some high-wrexght page 
Of a closed volume lingering in thy hand, 
Has raised thy spirit to a peaceful stand 
Among the glories of a happier ae. 

Her brow hath opened on me, sve it there 
Brightening the umbrage of her hair, 

So gleams the crescent moon, that loves 
To be descried through shady groves ! 
Tenderest bloom is on her check, 

Wish not for a richer streak, - 

Nor dread the depth of meditative eye, 
But let thy love upon that azure field 

Of thoughtfulness and beauty, yield 

Its homage, offered up in purity.’ 


It is said that a poetical friend of Sara Coleridge always took 
this passage, until he knew the original, for a personification of 
the Christian grace of Faith. 

Mr. Aubrey de Vere, in recording his impressions of her 
character, confirms in the fullest possible manner the splendid 
estimate presented by Wordsworth. He describes her as 
remaining to those who knew her ‘an image of grace and 
intellectual beauty that time can never tarnish.’ 

Softly she trod, as if her foot were loth 

To crush the mountain dewdrops, soon to melt 
On the flower’s breast ; as if she felt 

That flowers themselves, whate’er their hue, 


With all their fragrance, all their glistening, 
Call to the heart for inward listening,’ 


A helpful, unselfish, tender, loving spirit—utterly innocent 
of worldliness and social conventionalism—always looking for- 
ward to the higher aims and purposes of life—always seeking 
and absorbing knowledge—mindful ever of the daily duties 
incumbent upon each one of us in relation to one another— 
can I put before the girls of England a higher pattern of what 
they might, of what they should be? I do not ask of them an 
equality of mental power or learning, but an equal purity and 
nobility of soul, an equal gentleness and softness of heart. I 
ask of them to imitate that sweet modesty which, in Sara 
Coleridge’s case, gave to her manners a delightful charm of 
feminine grace, sweetness, and self-possession. Mr. De Vere 
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remarks that she was one of those whose thoughts are growing 
while they speak, and who never speak to surprise. He ex- 
presses his fear that her type of character and genius must be 
expected to grow rarer in these days of ‘fast’ intellect. Talents 
rush to the market, the theatre, or the arena, not seeking the 
welfare of humanity, but anxious to sell themselves to the 
highest bidder. The impress of what was once so fair and 
sweet in Sara Coleridge’s life and character the reader may 
trace in her works and correspondence; but, necessarily, only 
those who knew her could accurately estimate her yet higher 
gifts, her gifts of the heart and the moral being. It is those 
gifts, however, which our girls may hope to share, and in them- 
selves to cultivate and develop: such as her wide sympathies 
and lofty aspirations, her courageous love of knowledge, and 
her devout submission to revealed truth, her faithful and un- 
exacting friendships, her tender, dutiful, and self-sacrificing 
domestic affections. A perfect daughter—a perfect wife—a 
perfect mother—a refined woman—a true friend—such was 
Sara Coleridge. So live, O girls of Engiand, that, when your 
day’s work and duty is done, this praise may be yours also. 
There is much in the early life of Mrs. Hemans, the poetess, 
on which our Girls would do well to meditate. Felicia Dorothea 
Browne was born in Liverpool on the 25th of September, 1794. 
Her father’s failure in business led to the removal of the family 
to North Wales, among the beautiful and romantic scenery of 
which she grew up a lovely and radiant child, with a mind 
sensitive to all the higher influences. At an early age she gave 
signs of a considerable poetic faculty, and some of her compo- 
sitions were printed in her fourteenth year, under the title of 
‘Early Blossoms.’ Her imagination was nourished and 
stimulated by the beauty and grandeur of the landscapes around 
her ; the foaming river had for her an endless charm, the snow- 
crested mountain was a passion. At a time when too many 
- girls are absorbed in frivolous amusements she was holding 
sweet communion with nature, and gaining an insight into its 
deeper meanings. But she did not neglect the cultivation of 
20 
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her intellect ; she read assiduously, and she read the best books, 
the masterpieces of English literature, Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
Shakespeare’s great and glorious dramas. In some rhyming 
couplets, written in her eleventh year, she gives us an idea of 
her favourite reading. 


‘T love to rove in history’s page, 
i Recall the hero and the sage, 
Revive the actions of the dead, 
And memory of ages fled ; 
Yet it yields no greater pleasure 
To read the poet’s pleasing measure. 
Led by Shakespeare—bard inspired !— 
The bosom’s energies are fired ; 
We learn to shed the generous tear 
O’er poor Ophelia’s sacred bier ; 
To love the merry moonlit scene, 
With fairy elves in valleys green !’ 


The spontaneity of her genius as a poet is shown in some 
verses, written at an even earlier date, which prove that her 
reading had been to some purpose, that it had refined her taste 
and given her no inconsiderable command of language. The 
following ‘ Fairy Song’ is musical and picturesque : 


‘All my life is joy and pleasure, 
Sportive as my tuneful measure ; 
In the rose’s cup I dwell, 
Balmy sweets perfume my cell ; 
My food, the crimson, luscious cherry, 
And the vine’s luxurious berry ; 
The nectar of the dew is mine— 
Nectar from the flowers divine ; 
And when I join the fairy band, 
Lightly tripping hand in hand, ' 
By the moonlight’s quivering beam, 
In concert with the dashing stream, 
Then my music leads the dance, 
When the gentle fays advance ; 
And oft their numbers on the green 
Lull to rest the fairy queen.’ 


The young poetess was fortunate in her mother, a woman of 
admirable character and gracious accomplishment, who care- 
fully directed her studies, and was always on the watch to dis- 
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cipline her temper and guide her into a right course of action. 
In 1812, when she was eighteen years of age, she published a 
volume of poems on ‘The Domestic Affections,’ which leapt 
into an immediate popularity, and laid the foundation of an 
enduring renown. Still persistently engaged in the enlargement 
of her stores of knowledge, and the development of her mental 
powers, she attained a mastery of the French and Italian lan- 
guages, to which she afterwards added the Portuguese and 
Spanish. She also formed an acquaintance with German, and 
before long was able to read the works of Goethe and Schiller, 
Schlegel and Lessing, in their own tongue. It is only fair to 
state that she was greatly assisted in making these precious 
acquisitions by her remarkable powers of memory, of which we 
may afford an illustration. In one hour and twenty minutes, 
on one occasion, she committed to memory the four hundred 
and twenty-four lines of Bishop Heber’s poem on ‘ Europe.’ 
But then she sedulously cultivated the faculty; she did not 
allow it to grow enfeebled through want of use—to rust like a 
sword that has been carelessly laid by in a neglected armoury. 
The reader is asked to believe that the memory, like every 
other faculty, is capable of being strengthened and expanded 
by practice ; and Mrs. Hemans’s memory was what it was be- 
cause she kept it in continual exercise and under careful 
training. 

When we have added that she drew and painted with more 
than average excellence, sung sweetly, and played with skill on 
the piano and harp, we have sketched the portrait of an ac- 
complished woman, whom our readers may profitably take as a 
model. 

Many of those whose eyes glance over these pages will be 
familiar with the popular ‘Memorials of Captain Hedley 
Vicars,’ which has gone through more editions than we care to 
compute, and the scarcely less popular ‘ English Hearts and 
English Hands.’ They were the productions of Miss Catherine 
Marsh, of Beckenham—a lady less distinguished, however, as a 
dittérateur than as a sincere Christian philanthropist, whose 
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good works speak for her. Miss Marsh, the daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Marsh, for some years Vicar of Beckenham, in Kent, 
was born about 1815, and from her earliest years evinced a 
kind and generous disposition, a ready sympathy, and a pro- 
found love and reverence for ‘the things of God.’ Not less 
marked was her firmness of character—that strong and steady 
will which often accompanies a loving and gentle disposition. 
Her childhood and maidenhood exactly prefigured her woman- 
hood ; the faithful, truthful, devout girl naturally blossomed 
out into the noble-hearted, noble-minded woman. It was 
simply a case of growth. She began by visiting, in her hours 
of leisure, the poor and sick ; by doing whatever good deeds 
it fell within her means to do. She was no female Quixote ; 
she sought no novel and surprising spheres of activity; but fully 
recognised the too often forgotten truth that our most impor- 
tant, our primal duties are those which lie nearest to our hands, 
Some two hundred ‘ navvies,’ employed upon railway works in 
the neighbourhood, took up their abode in the quiet village 
of Beckenham—rude, rough men, given to violent ways and 
coarse language. In the true spirit of Christian chivalry she 
went down among them to make known the good tidings of 
the Gospel. Calling at one of the cottages, where she had 
previously been on a visit to an invalid, a tall, strong fellow, in 
a fustian jacket, opening the door scarcely wide enough to 
show his face, exclaimed, ‘ Harry ain’t here just now! ‘But 
I suppose I shall see him if I wait, shall I not? I will walk in, 
if you will allow me.’ ‘Well, you can if you like; but we’re a 
lot of rough uns.’ ‘Oh, thank you, I do not mind that ; I am 
sure you will be very civil to me. Would you get me a chair?’ 
The chair was brought, and, having taken her seat, Miss Marsh 
proceeded to enter into conversation with the stalwart by- 
standers. It was Sunday evening, and she asked if any of 
them had been at church. None. She then spoke of the 
sermon she had heard in the morning, and was greeted with 
the reply that it told of a beautiful story, which, however, said 
the man, ‘passes by me, because I don’t believe the Bible.’ 
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Why did he not believe it? Because he read in the Bible that 
God was a God of Love, and yet that He had prepared from 
all eternity a place of torment for such poor, pitiful creatures as 
men. 

No, said Miss Marsh; in er Bible she had never read any- 
thing of the kind. She read there that God was Love; and 
that the Lord Jesus would say, at the Judgment Day, to those 
who had believed and obeyed Him, ‘Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world.’ To those who have spurned His proffered 
gift of salvation, He will say, ‘Depart, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire, prepared for the Devil and his angels.’ And she 
enlarged upon the boundless mercy and compassion of God in 
sending His Son into the world to make an infinite sacrifice 
with infinite suffering, in order that all men might be redeemed. 
The Son of Man had come to seek and save that which was 
lost. ‘ Are you willing,’ said Miss Marsh, in a tone of intense 
earnestness which went to her hearer’s heart—‘ Are you willing 
to let Him save you ? 

‘Iam!’ exclaimed the man. ‘I never thought of Him before 
but as an angry God. You make Him out to be @ friend.’ 

‘And such,’ replied Miss Marsh, ‘such you will know Him 
to be when you read His Word.’ 

And she asked the navvy to kneel down and join with her 
in prayer to God that He would give him His Holy Spirit fronr 
that hour, so that his new and better thoughts and feelings 
might not pass away. She knelt down, and the rough men 
around her knelt down also; and as her simple, earnest words 
of prayer rose from her breast many a sob was heard: they 
were as hushed and gentle as little children. 

Encouraged by this first essay, Miss Marsh hired a couple of 
rooms, which opened into one another, and established a 
Bible class, which met there on Sunday evenings and two week 
day evenings also. The attendance necessarily varied, but 
on the whole it was encouraging ; the interest deepened, and 
there was evident signs that good was being done. Miss Marsh 
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did not confine herself to ‘preaching;’ she knew that the 
navvy’s life is a hard, dull life, and she aimed at lighting it up 
occasionally with a little innocent pleasure. She invited the 
men, therefore, to a tea-party, issuing notes of invitation written 
in very large characters ; adorning the schoolroom with fes- 
toons of flowers, and laying upon the plate of each guest a 
tiny bouquet of geranium and jessamine, bound with blue 
ribbon—a bouquet which was treasured for long, long after- 
wards. Nothing could be more successful than this unpre- 
tending entertainment; the men arrived punctually, and 
behaved with the utmost decorum and even politeness. To 
the songs and addresses they listened with great interest. As 
the clock struck ten one of them said: ‘We have taken up a 
great deal of the lady’s time, mates, and had better go now.’ 
And as they retired they were overheard saying : ‘ Never spent 
a happier evening—never—nohow !” 

Bread cast upon the waters—in an earnest, prayerful spirit— 
is found after many days. A navvy who had regularly attended 
Miss Marsh’s classes and readings, a young, sailor-like fellow, 
with broad strong shoulders and an open free face, on leaving 
Beckenham, waited upon Miss Marsh to bid her farewell. 
‘You’ve been a mother to me,’ he said; ‘as long as I live I 
shall never forget you; and God grant I may practise what 
you’ve taught me.’ : 

Another, who had been confirmed, was advised and entreated 
to become a communicant. After hesitating for some time, 
he called on the Saturday to see Miss Marsh, and said to her: 
‘I have given up coming to the Lord’s Table.’ ‘Oh, William, 
this is a painful disappointment.’ ‘I knew it would be, and it 
is worse to me. Beckenham has been, I believe, my birth- 
place for heaven; so here I would have liked, of all places, to 
come for the first time to the Lord’s Supper. But, you see, I 
live in the world, and there is a tempting devil, and I have an 
evil heart ; and if I make a slip after that, they'll say, “ There 
goes your Sacrament man!” And it will bring a shame on the 
name of my Lord, and that I could not bear.’ Miss Marsh 
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discussed the matter with him in a ‘gentle, earnest manner, 
until he began to see his duty clearer, when he said, ‘I see, 
I believe ; Iam satisfied. By God’s help I shall come.” And 
it was a thing to thank God for, says Miss Marsh, to see his 
serenely peaceful face as he left the House of God after his 
first communion. 

No less remarkable for her philanthropy and piety was 
Caroline Chisholm, the emigrant’s friend. She was the 
daughter of an honest, industrious yeoman named Jones, a 
native of Northamptonshire. This good man was of the most 
open disposition, allowing no concealments even from his 
children. He was accustomed to appeal to them on important 
matters, early as were their years. Doubtless this conduct 
prepared little Caroline insensibly for the work of the future. 
Her thoughts were first turned to the subject of emigration by 
the stories of an old soldier, to whom her father had offered 
shelter. His glowing descriptions of distant lands, their 
beautiful scenery, salubrious climates, abundance of food and 
other resources, and the advantages consequent on the migra- 
tion of the poor to them, filled her with enthusiasm and 
coloured her whole future. Writing of herself at this period 
Mrs. Chisholm says: ‘My first attempt at colonisation was 
carried on in a wash-hand basin, before I was seven years old. 
I made boats of broad beans; expended all my money in 
touchwood dolls ; removed families, located them in the bed- 
quilt, and sent the boats, filled with wheat, back to their friends, 
of which I kept a store in a thimble-case. At length I upset 
the basin, which I judged to be a fac-simile of the sea, spoiled 
a new bed, got punished, and afterwards carried out my plan 
in a dark cellar, with a rushlight stuck upon a tin-kettle; and, 
strange as it may seem, many of the ideas which I have since 
carried out first gained possession of my mind at that period ; 
and, singular as it may appear, I had a Wesleyan minister and 
apriest in the same boat. Two of my dolls were very re- 
fractory, and would not be obedient; this made me name 
thom a‘ter two persons T knew who were always quarrelling, 
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and I spent hours in listening to their supposed debates, to 
try and find out how I could manage them; at length I put 
the two into a boat, and told them if they were not careful 
they would be drowned ; and having landed them alive, I knelt 
down to pray to God to make them love each other.’ 

Mr. Jones diced while his daughter was still young, but she 
had a mother whose firm and reliant piety, united to keen 
perception and resolution, proved fully equal to the training 
of her children. Her life was spent in God’s service, and. 
formed a bright example to her daughter. Caroline joined her 
mother in teaching and succouring the poor, visiting the sick, 
comforting the distressed, at a time when most girls are busied 
with their dolls. The lessons she then learned proved invalu- 
able to her in later life, when, as now, her greatest joy was 
found in alleviating the sorrows of her fellows. 

At the age of twenty she married Captain Chisholm of the 
Madras army. Arrived in India, she speedily set to work to 
remove some of the evils then prevalent in barrack life. She 
formed a school for the daughters of the soldiers, where house- 
keeping was taught in additionto general knowledge. A 
matron who could not read was placed over this school, and 
all accounts and reports were managed by the girls themselves. 
They had the care of the whole establishment, provided food, 
clothing, firing, etc., thus practically learning the mysteries of 
housekeeping. ‘This home was the foundation of the extensive 
Orphanage at present existing in India. 

Ill health fell on Captain Chisholm, and the family moved 
to Australia. Here Mrs. Chisholm’s sympathies on behalf of 
the poor emigrants were fully roused. A party of Highlanders 
was her first charge. She procured them the means of liveli- 
hood by setting them to the cutting and selling of firewood. 
This was so successful that larger efforts were made, and such 
was the prosperity of her labours that when Captain Chisholm 
returned to India, he left his wife in Sydney urging her to con- 
tinue her good work. She at once formed a committee of 
ladies, but they had to struggle against much opposition, It 
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was feared the colony would sink in estimation if the evils the 
emigrants were exposed to became known. ‘The governor, Sir 
George Gipps, held the scheme in great disfavour, but was at 
length induced to accord Mrs, Chisholm an interview. ‘I ex- 
pected,’ said Sir George, ‘to have seen an old lady in white 
cap and spectacles ; I was amazed when my ade introduced a 
handsome stately young woman, who proceeded to reason on 
the question as if she thought her reason and experience worth 
as much as mine.’ 

By dint of great perseverance, she at length succeeded in 
obtaining from the Government a room in a Government 
building, for an ‘Emigrant’s Home.’ Here she watched over 
the emigrant females, who arrived at Sydney from time to 
time, obtaining situations for them in other towns and settle- 
ments, Frequently she set out with parties of girls and young 
women, sometimes numbering as many as sixty at a time, for 
all of whom she procured homes in various farmhouses. 

But it was not only with the female emigrants that she in- 
terested herself. Many a prosperous sheep-farmer owes his 
good fortune to Mrs. Chisholm. During seven years she com- 
fortably settled as many as eleven thousand emigrants! What 
a noble example of female philanthropy is this ! 

But we must turn from these records of pious maidenhood 
and noble womanhood to speak of Madame de Staél, the great 
Frenchwoman, whose strong, bold, masculine genius, always 
on the side of freedom and justice, was a source of so much 
dislike and dread to the Emperor Napoleon. Her father was 
a French statesman, deservedly esteemed for the integrity of 
his life and the purity of his motives ; her mother, a woman of 
remarkable attainments, personal beauty, and singular virtues. 
Brought up under their vigilant supervision, Mademoiselle 
Necker at an early age gave sure and certain indications of the 
possession of no ordinary force of character and strength of in- 
tellect, and her subsequent eminence as a /://érateur was doubt- 
lessly due to the impulse given to the faculties in her early 
years. At an age when most girls are playing with their dolls. 
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she sat by her mother’s side, and listened to the conversation 
of the wise, witty, and learned men and women whom her 
parents loved to assemble under their roof; and when other 
girls of the same age would be babbling about dress and 
amusement, she was discussing the abstrusest religious and 
political questions. In such a bringing-up there was, perhaps, 
one great disadvantage, that it robbed her of her childhood ; 
she was never a child; she leaped from infancy into maiden- 
‘hood, and thus acquired a certain hardness of temper which 
marred to some extent her later life. 

She was only fifteen when she made an analysis of Montes- 
quieu’s elaborate ‘Esprit des Lois,’ and added to it her own . 
pertinent notes and critical remarks, These so deeply im- 
pressed the Abbé Raynal with a conviction of her sagacity and 
clearness of judgment, that he invited her to write a chapter on 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, to be inserted in an 
historical work on which he was engaged. Her diffidence, 
however, led her to decline. To so unwise an extent did she 
carry her devotion to study, that her health was seriously 
affected, and it became necessary for her to seek the rural 
retirement of St. Quen. There both mind and body profited 
by frequent exercise and the fresh healthy delights of country 
life When M. Necker published his work on finance and 
political econony, entitled ‘Compte Rendu,’ she addressed 
him inan anonymous letter; but the authorship was revealed 
by the style, and great was his satisfaction to find his daughter 
possessed with a thorough knowledge of a subject which is 
obscure evento mostmen. Nothing in her character was more 
striking than her love, her admiration, of her father; it amounted 
to a passion, but it was less evanescent than a passion—it ine 
creased with her years, and to the very day of his death glowed 
with unabated fervour. Asa daughter, Mademoiselle Necker 
merits even a higher tribute of praise than can be accorded to 
Madame de Staél, the wife and mother. 

‘If it should happen,’ says Frederika Bremer, ‘that, as 
regards me, anyone should wish to cast a kind glance behind 
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the curtain which conceals my life, he may discover that I was 
born on the banks of the Aura, a river that flows through Abo, 
and that several of the venerable and learned men of the 
University were my godfathers. At the age of three years 
I was removed with my family from my native country of Fin- 
land into Sweden, where my father purchased an estate. If 
anyone follow me to my new home, I would not trouble him 
to accompany me from childhood to youth, through the inward 
elementary class, and the outward, uninteresting, and common- 
place pictures of a family which every autumn removed in their 
covered carriage from their estate in the country to their house 
in the capital, and every spring bundled back again from the 
house in the capital to their country seat. Nor would I inflict 
upon him minute sketches of the young daughters who played 
on the piano, sang ballads, read novels, drew in black chalk, 
and looked forward with longing faces to the future, when they 
hoped to see and do wonderful things. With humility I must 
confess that I always regarded myself as a heroine. Casting a 
glance round the family circle, it would be seen that its members 
were collected in the evening in the great drawing-room of their 
country house, where the works of German poets were read 
aloud, and those of Schiller made a profound impression on 
the mind of one young girl in particular. A deeper glance 
_into her soul would show that a heavy reality of sorrow was 
spreading by degrees a heavy cloud over the splendour of her 
youthful dreams. Like early evening, it came over the path of 
the young pilgrim of life, and earnestly, but in vain, she en- 
deavoured to escape it. There is a significant picture at the 
beginning of every mythology. In its spring there is a bright, 
and warm, and divine principle which allies itself to darkness ; 
‘and from this union of light and darkness, of fire and tears, 
proceeds a god.’ 

Frederika Bremer received an excellent education, and took 
full advantage of the opportunities placed within her reach to 
cultivate the faculties with which Providence had endowed her. 
Hers was not a happy childhood; a gloom being thrown over 
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it by the causeless severity of her father; but she sought and 
found a solace in reading and composition. How many of us 
have to be thankful to our books for the world-without-the-world 
they at all times and under all circumstances supply. If a 
great sorrow weigh upon us, they will lighten its burden; if a 
sharp anxiety wound us, they are ready with a sovereign balm ; 
if a false friend betray us, they supply his place; if an enemy 
attack or threaten us, they offer an invulnerable defence. Who 
of us is not sometimes anxious to escape from painful thoughts, 
from bitter feelings, the regrets of memory or the stings of con- 
science, and whither shall we fly but to our books? Nowhere 
are we so secure as in ¢e’r company ; secure from wrong and 
contumely, from slander and falsehood, from despondency and 
suffering. They are our guardian angels, and in their presence 
prevails a sacred hush and calm, One says with the poet: 


‘All round the room my silent servants wait— 
My friends in every season, bright and dim, 
Angels and seraphim 
Come down and murmur to me, sweet and low, 
And spirits of the skies all come and go 
Early and late... . 
Oh, friends, whom chance and change can never harm ! 
Whom Death, the tyrant, cannot doom to die, 
Within whose folding soft eternal charm 
I love to lie !—Barry Cornwall (B. W. Proctor). 


These were Frederika Bremer’s friends, guides, consolers; and 
assisted by them, she rose above the ordinary, commonplace 
life that surrounded her, into that fuller and higher life which 
attends the due development of mind, heart, and soul. She 
began at an early age to create for herself the poet’s world, and 
gradually discovering the true bent of her genius, essayed the 
paths of fiction, and gave to the public the first of those long 
series of charming novels,-—so full of tender pathos, of quiet 
humour, of close observation, and keen insight,—on which her 
reputation is solidly established. The reader of her biography 
will see that her childhood and her womanhood were connected 
like a fine strain of harmony. There was no abrupt break, no 
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sudden change, no violence or sweeping revolution. Her life 
flowed on with an uniform and equable current, regulated as 
it was by her quick sense of duty. Her womanhood found in 
literature a sphere of activity, as her childhood had found in it 
a solace. There was no let or hindrance to her intellectual 
progress ; she understood that a true culture comprehends the 
whole of life, and includes the affections as well as the in- 
tellect, the imagination as well as the judgment: 


‘For still we hope 
That in a world of larger scope, 
What here is faithfully begun 
Will be completed, not undone.’ 
A, Ht. Clough. 


We begin now, I think, to ascertain from these passages of 
biography what manner of girl our English Girl should be, so 
that she may actually, and, as it were, spontaneously, grow up 
into a worthy English woman. We see that she must form a 
fit idea of life, with its responsibilities and opportunities, and 
not suppose that the gifts she has received from God are to be 
wasted on household drudgery, or, worse, on the frivolities of 
Society. She is not to be a flirt, an idler, a gossip, intent on 
small aims and absorbed in worldly amusements. She must 
take life as a serious thing, and make use of it as a preparation 
for the Higher Life. She must show herself incapable of mean 
motives as of selfish objects; must be generous and trustful, 
true, tender, in earnest, and patient. The glorious enthusiasm 
of her spirit should shine out in all she says and does, should 
elevate her thoughts while it purifies her feelings. Then shall 
her own works praise her in the gates. An accomplished 
Englishwoman, writing for girls, reminds them that man’s or 
woman's true life consists not of the things which he or she 
possesses in money, rank, power, fame, learning, beauty, favour, 
youth, or strength. And a deep, underlying consciousness of 
this fact, often as it escapes your minds, must occasionally visit 
them ; in the soft, sweet intercourse of Home and its affec- 
tions, in scenes of undreamt-of beauty, when they are wor- 
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shipping God in His holy house, or brought face to face with 
Him in sudden danger, or sore sickness, or heart-breaking 
bereavement, ‘All women may not have husbands to praise 
them, or children to rise up and call them blessed. All women 
are not even free, literally, to entertain strangers and bring up 
children; but all women, if they will be good women, can and 
must show their faith by their works. What girl or woman 
would desire to stand in her place, at least empty-handed ? 
The summons is to work while it is called to-day, to obtain a 
good report; and while n> worker receives the full reward 
here, to go forth and receive the crown yonder.’ 

Cultivate, then, the goodly habit of doing unto others as you 
would that others should do unto you. Practise towards all a 
gentle courtesy. Reverence truth, and do not allow yourself 
to indulge in those subtle deviations from it which are dis- 
honestly called ‘white lies’ or ‘fibs.’ An equivocation is 
nothing more or less than a lie, and a true English Girl will 
never lie any more than she will sully her lips with ‘slang.’ 
Before all things avoid ‘fastness’ and loudness of speech or 
action: sedulously maintain a maidenly reserve, and let your 
dress as well as your demeanour be modest and subdued. 
Do not exaggerate trifles, small worries or petty disappoint- 
ments; take them, as you must take the greater ills of life, 
with patience, and let no accident or trial disturb the serenity 
of your temper or break down your self-reliant composure. 
Take care that your amusements be innocent and wholesome ; 
and take care that they do not occupy an unfair portion of your 
time. Choose your aim, your purpose, your work ; and whatever 
it be, do not swerve from it. As Joubert says: ‘ Whether one 
be an eagle or an ant in the intellectual world matters little ; 
but what is essential is to have one’s place marked there, one’s 
station fixed, to belong decidedly to a wholesome and regular 
order. A small talent (and most of us, be it remembered, have 
only small talents !), if it keep within its limits and rightly dis- 


charge its task, may reach the goal just as well as a greater 
one.’ 
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I need hardly insist again on the need, the value, the im- 
portance of Diligence. Our social arrangements throw a 
terrible temptation of idleness in the way of many English 
Girls; their lives are almost all leisure; they seem to have 
nothing to do; not a few of them, when they really desire to 
work, look around and are unable to discover the ways or means. 
My dear Girls, do something. For Heaven's sake give not way 
to Idleness, or you will find yourselves on an inclined plane 
which will land you speedily in a Serbonian bog of indolence 
and satiety. Again I say, do something—something in garden- 
ing, geologising, butterfly-collecting—something honest and 
straightforward, amusing, if you will, but not wholly unintelli- 
gent. You can assist in the housekeeping; you can assist 
with the needle; you can teach the younger children; you 
can prepare yourself for a profession, or for volunteer nursing 
of the sick and guiding of the helpless ; you can study the laws 
of harmony in music, or acquire dexterity in the management 
of the pencil; you can study Latin or Greek, French or 
German literature ; anything, so long as you are not idle, and 
so long as whatever you do you do it with all your heart and 
mind. 

‘Whether,’ says Sarah Tytler, ‘you are destined to bea 
strictly domestic woman, or a yet more large-hearted and public- 
spirited woman (and all the really great have been notable for 
the fulfilment of the humblest vocations, nor were they, on 
account of their greatness, less devoted rulers and servants in 
the kingdom proper of home), there is one rule which you must 
lay down for yourselves: you must cling to the conviction that 
industry is moral and mental, yea, even physical life, and that 
idleness is death. Think of all the great and good workers in 
history. Think reverently of the Divine Worker. Think, and 
shut yourselves out from idleness as from a state of paralysis 
and of growing corruption and decay. There cannot be two 
opinions on this antagonism ; there may be on the tendencies 
and the sphere of woman, but with the honest and good, how- 
ever wise, however simple, there is no room for division here. 
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Industry of any kind—including in a measure even mistaken 
and wasted industry—is hopeful and invigorating. Vacuity and 
sloth in their grossest form, or in the more enticing and deluding 
forms of trifling and flightiness, are in themselves simply hope- 
less, utterly annihilating all true power and profit.’ 
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Martineau, Harriet, early Life of, 295, 296. 
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Marvell, Andrew, quoted, 89. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, her Garden, 77, 73. 

Matrimonial Girl, the, 63. 

May, Ethel, 60. 

May, Beauties of, 122, 123; Customs in the Olden Time, 242, 243. 

May, Gardening in, 113—117 ; the Country in, 241, 242. 

Mechanical Girl, the, 63. 

Method, Value of, 296. 

Miller, Thomas, quoted, 129, 255. 

Milton, quoted, 89, 106. 

Mitford, Miss, her Garden, sor ; her Description of a Nutting Ex- 
pedition, 265, 266; quoted, 219. 

Modesty, true definition of, 66 ; its Importance insisted on, 67. 

Monteith, Lake of, 77. 

Moor Park, Sir W. Temple’s Garden at, 82. 

Moral Sayings, 39. 

Mordaunt, Lady, 62. 

More, Hannah, and her Sisters, ro, 

More, Sir Thomas, quoted, 51. 

Mozley, Dr., quoted, 51. 

Music, 18 ; Robert Schumann’s Hints upon, 19—21. 


Natural History, the Study of, recommended, 27. 
Needlework, 26. 

Nightingale, the, 239, 240. 

‘Noctes Ambrosianz’ (by Professor Wilson), quoted, 268. 
November, Gardening in, 149, 155 ; the Country in, 265. - 
Nutting, described, 260-—263. 


Obedience to Teachers, Necessity of, 44. 
October, Gardening in, 145—149. 

Oddity of Manner, to be avoided, 69. 

Opie, John, 23. 

Order, an Element of Home Happiness, 13. 
Outdoor Games, for Girls, 31. 


Painting, 23. 

Patmore, Coventry, quoted, 280. 

Pfeiffer, Ida, reference to, 279. 
Pianoforte-playing, Remarks upon, 22.: 
Poetry, English, what to read in, 162—165. 
Politeness at Home, 12. 

Political Economy, Manuals on, 208. 

Poor, the, on Visiting, 32. 

Pope, Alexander, quoted, 298, 299. 

Portia, Shakespeare’s, as a Model for Women, 280, 281. 
Primrose, the, in English Poetry, 220, 221, 227. 
Proctor, Acclaide Anne, quoted, 106, 
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Reading aloud, Remarks upon, 25. ; 

Reading, its pleasures, described by Sir John Herschel, 155 ; 
Charlotte Bronté upon, 293, 294. 

Riding, 32. 

Rinking, 33. 

Robinson, William, quoted, 157. 

Rooks, the, Characteristics of, 222. 

Roses, Catalogue of the best Kinds of, 152—154. 

Roses, their Associations, 128 ; in History and Poetry, 253, 254. 

Ruskin, John, quoted, 214, 215. 


School-friendships, to be formed with great Care, 5t. 

School, the Girl at, 35. 

Schumann, Robert, on Pianoforte-playing, 19—21. 

Sciences, the, Division of, 208. 

Scientific Reading, Value of, 207; a Course of, indicated, 200. 

Seaside, the, our Girls at, 251, 252. 

Shakespeare, quoted, 29, 81, 159, 224, 225, 226. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, quoted, 102. 

Shenstone, William, quoted, 86, 87. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, and his Sister, 7 ; quoted, 170. 

Singing, 18—23. 

Sisters, Affection of, and their Brothers, illustrated by reference to 
Philip and Mary Sidney, 7; Theodore Korner and his Sister, 7; 
Macaulay and his Sisters, 8; the three Brontés, 10; Hannah 
More and her Sisters, 10. 

Skating, 33. 

Self-culture, 43. 

Self-reliance, 44. 

Self-respect, what it is and means, 71. ; 

September, Gardening in, 138—145 ; the Country in, 257. 

Seton, Mary, and Queen Mary of Scotland, 55. 

Smith, Alexander, quoted, 117. 

Smith, Sydney, his Urbanity, 65. 

Sneak, the, 37. 

Society, Girls in, 58. 

Soft Answer, the, Value of, 12. 

Spooner, Catherine (Mrs. Tait), 12 ; and Miss Marsh, 54. 

Spring, the Garden in, 118 ; in praise of, 229, 230. 

Spenser, Edmund, quoted, 216, 231. 

Stag, the Wounded, Poem by Charlotte Bronté, 291, 292. 

Stiel, Madame de, early Life of, 313, 314. 

Steele, Sir Richard, saying of, 65. 

Summer, St. Luke’s, 145. 

Superficial Girl, the, 63. 

Swimming, 32. 

Sympathy, Value of, 68; how Encouraged by reacing of good 
Fiction, 170. 
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Tale-bearing, a bad Habit, 37. 

Taylor, Sir Henry, quoted, 76. 

Temper, good, happy Influence of, 50. 

Temple, Sir William, his Garden at Moor Park, 69. 
Tennyson, quoted, 26, 28, 100, 104, 159, 282, 285. 
Theology, English, Notes on the best Works in, 197—199. 
Thomson, James, quoted, 240. 

Thoroughness, essential to Success, 22. 

Toady, the, 38. 

‘Tom Brown’s School-days,’ reference to, 36. 

Travel and Discovery, list of celebrated Books-of, 195—-!97- 
Travers, Cecilia, 61. 

Trench, Archbishop, quoted, 137, 140. 

Twickenham, Pope’s Garden at, 83. 

Tytler, Sarah (Mrs. Kettle), quoted, 14, 319, 320. 

Types of Girlhood, described, 58, 59. 


Vere, Aubrey de, quoted, 17, 304. 
Violet, the, in Poetry, 225. 
Voice, a low, soft, an excellent thing in Woman, 71. 


Walking, recommended as an agreeable exercise, 217. 
Warner, Charles Dudley, quoted, 114. 

Wasps’ Nests, Attack upun, 262, 263. 

Wax, modelling in, 28. 

Weeds, as a Type of Human Depravity, 114. 
Wilford, Florence, quoted, 15,60, - 

Winter, Amusements for, 267—-269. 

Winter, Characteristics of, 149, 150, 265, 266 
‘Woman, a true, portrayed, 281, 282, 

Wordsworth, quoted, 11, 75, 106, 210, 224, 281, 393. 


Yonge, Miss, quoted, 29, 38, 199, 200, 201. 
Young Ladies, certain Traits of the Character of, 55. 
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